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PR]  i  I  I    I  III-.   FIRST  I  DITION 

change  which  came  over  English  poetry  between 
the  death  of  Shakespeare  and  the  appearance  of  Pope 
has  been  traced  by  Mr  Gosse  in  his  well-known  volume 
From  Shakespeare  to  Pope.  The  similar  change  from  a 

ion  to  a  literature  of  reason  « 
took  place  in  France  between  the  death  of  Montaigne 
he  production  of  Moliere's  Les  Precieuus  Ridicules, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tra  from  the  Renaissance 

sical  Age,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  pages. 
I  ha\  ipted  to  write  a  compl-  ry  of 

Fren  during  this  period,  but  rather  to  give 

an  account  <>t  the  various  forces,  political,  religious, 
social,  and  literal  h  helped  to  bring  about  this 

change.  Even  in  those  chapters  which  deal  exclu 
with  th<-  lit  rary  forces,  such  at  those  on  Malherbe  and 
Corneille,  there  will  be  found  nothing  like  a  complete 

writers.  The  chapter  on  the 

is  a  sketch,  necessarily  brief  and  m> 

perfect,  of  a  large  and  important  subjei  i  still 

m.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Reign 

td  Taste M  deals  with  .natters  which  are  still  the 

--t  of  considerable  controversy — namely,  the  origin 

ciosiU  and  the  influence  of  Italy  and  Spain.  I  have 

tried  to  show  that  true  prkiosiid,  though  it  had  il*  germ 

le  Rambouil!  >t  develop  into  a  real 

- 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  I 

malady  till  the  days  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  and  ih.it  it  was 
m  no  way  due,  as  is  often  stated  by  English  wrr 

influx  of  Marinism  and  Gongorism. 
Of  the  authorities  on  which  I  haw  ; 
a  certain  numb  especially  thos* 

will  be  found  mentioned  either  in  the  text  or  in  tl 
But  for  the  benefit  of  students,  and  as  a  furti 
ledgment  of  my  debts,  I  will  mention  some  ere. 

The  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  vol.  i 
de  la  langue  et  de  la  literature  francaisc,  edited  by  the 
lat  -  de  JuhYvilli-,  a  f  high  and  singula 

even  excellence.  On  all  historical  ma  the 

history  <>f  the  Cat)  the 

toire  dt  edited  by  M.  Lavisse  nrt  n 

(by  M.  Mariejol),  and  vol.  vn.  part  i,  pp.  1-117  (by  M. 
Lavisse).   For  ecclesiastical  history  the  Abbe  G 

nd   and   impartial   Hx^toire  de  F£§ 
12  vols.,  1847-56,  is  valuable.  The  Essai  hislorique 
l' influence  de  la  religion  en  France  pendant  U  XVII' 
siicle,  by  M.-J.  Picot,  2  vols.,  182.;  D  from  the 

point  of  view  of  a  devout  Catholic,  is  uncritical,  but  it 

•lie  only  account  of  the  Catholic  revival  a>  .1 
with  which  I  am  acquai  hardly  necessary 

mention  Saintc-Bcuve's  great  work  on  Port-Royal  (thud 
.  1867):  "He  who  does  not  kn 

rature  of  Port-Royal  does  not  kr.  nth 

century,"  says  M.  Gazier,  the  greatest  li 
on  Port-Royal.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
who  does  not  know  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal  does  n 
know  the  seventeenth  century. 


I  mi:  first  } 

Turn  in.  »rces  of  the  period,  Malherbe, 

Cornell:  ascal  have  all  been  edited  in  monumental 

editions  for  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France ;  while  there 
are  excellent  monographs  on  Corneille  (by  G.  Lanson), 
Descartes  i  uillee),  and  Pascal  (by  E.  Boutroux) 

vains  francais.  That  on 
Malherbe  in  the  sai  lc  de  Brogli 

disappointing.    Five  essays,  three  of  considerable  im- 
portance, on  this  period  will  be  found  in  |   of 
lere's  Essmis  critiques.    I  must  also  mention  K 
irmacher,  Thiophile  de  Vim,  Leipsic,  1897;  P.  Moril- 

trron  el  le  genre  burlesque,  1888;  1'AbM  Fal 

ipelain  ei  nos  deux  premises  academies,  1890;  and 

ieux  el  priciemtas,  second  edition,  i>; 

1  brilliant  volumes,  1  most  important 

La  sociiU  francaise  au  XVII*  tikU  d'apres  lc  Grand 

us  de  Mile  de  Scudiry,  2  vols.,  1852,  must  be  used 

1.  The  best  and  most  trustworthy  accoun  * 
Hdtel  de  Kambouillet  and  the  Pricicuses  is  that  by 
fiourciez  in  the  Histoire  de  la  langue  aide  la  lUUraiure 
francaise.   I  am  also  indebted  to  sundry  articles  in  the 
Revue  d  histoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  the  ArchivfUr  das 
n  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Litter aturen,  I 
'  franxdsische  Sprache  und  Litteratur. 
Mr  i  one's  La  sociMi  francaise  au  dix-septiime 

sikte,  New  S9,  and  his  edition  of  Botleau  s  Les 

hero*  de  roman,  Boston,  1902,  both  with  good  biblio- 
graphical references,  will  be  found  very  useful   I 
lents;  and  I  would  specially  commend  a  little  book 
i     \       and  I     Denisr,  entitled.  Ideas  at  doctrines 


litlh aires  du  6.   Recent  English  works 

are  Bliss  Haldane  s  Descartes,  kis  Life  and  Times,  1905 ; 
Angilique  of  Port-Royal,  I.    \     K     H  .   1005 
Story  of  Port-Royal,  by  Mrs  Romanes,  1007;  vfaAe  the 

le  period  is  treatc<l  with  judgment  and  p. 
by  Professor  Grierson  in  two  chapter 
of  the  Seventeenth  Cent  Periods  of European 

jture),  1006. 
In  con«  >  express  my  warm  grat  i 

to  my  fri  Stewart  and  Dean 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  1 
of  the  proofs. 

A 

BlMBRlDCt, 

StpHmber  4.  I908 


PREFACK  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

1  ■  \ve  carefully  revised  the  u  xt  and  have  made  a  few 
additions,  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  little  volume  re- 
main unaltered  It  still  only  professes  to  be  an  account  of 
the  various  forces  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Classical 
Age  of  French  Literature ;  it  is  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
litenr  he  period,  nor  docs  it  attempt  a  full  critical 

estimate  of  the  chief  literary  figures — neither  of  Malherbe, 
f  Corneille,  nor  of  Descartes,  nor  of  Pascal. 
the  works  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1908  and  whn  h 
assisted  me  in  the  task  of  revision,  the  first  in  importance  is 
mond's  great  Histoire  UtUrairc  iu  sentiment  religitux 
•inu  ir  puis  la  fin  dot  guerres  it  religion  jnsqui  nos 
umes  have  been  published.  In  these 
"•  found  intimate  portraits  of  the  chief  figures  of  the 
Catholic  revival,  of  St  Francois  de  Sales  (vol.  1),  of  lfme 
Acarie  and  Sainte  Chantal  (vol.  11),  of  Berulle,  Condren, 
Paul,  Olicr,  and  Eudes  (vol.  111).  of  Saint- 
Cyran,  Antoine   Arnould.   Pascal,  and  the  Mere  Agnes 
(vol.  iv).   II.  Brernond  does  not  conceal  his  likes  or  dis- 
likes, of  persons  or  opinions,  and  he  impresses  his 
own  personalitv  upon  every  page.   In  vol.  iv  he  makes  a 
vigorous  asss>  I  insenism.  which  in  his  eyes  is  a 
Bi  is  concerned  chiefly  with  th< 
ial  side  of  the  Catholic  revival;  the  more  outward 
aspects  of  the  movement  have  been  recently  summarised 
inrl  in  la  Rwnmtsanci  CaihoUant 
■  mr  au  A  I  II'  \iicU.  1921,  and  by  M.Georges  Goysu 


ICE  TO   i 

in  \  pp.  378-444 

la  Nation  I-rancaise  (1922),  now  being  pul 

>n  of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Both  sketches  a: 
1  helpful,  but  that  i>f  M  >ws  a  lai 

tokraan  un  In  tl  Miss 

r  of  Bossu-  t  and  Fenelon.  I 
ma. 
de  Paul  (1913)  a:  Chantal  (1918). 

To  the  indefatigable  M.   Emile  Magnc,  on  whom 
descended  the  mantle  of  Tall<  mant  des  owe 

numerous  books  on  the  social  iost 

important  being  Voiture  and  Us  origines  de  l'H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouiliet. :id  Voiture  et  Us  annees  de  gloire  de  Vll6lel 
de  Rambouiliet,  191 2.  The  lat« 
fin  troubUe  de  T  alternant  des  Riaux,  1922.  and  he  has  wri  I 

Boisrobert  and  Scarron.  The 
Rambouiliet  to  preciosite  is  discussed  by  M.  laft- 

Justiniani  in  L  esprit  classique  et  la  preciosity  au  XV 1 1 

I  4,  and  Chapelain  is  the  subject  of  a  monogr 
Collas — Jean  Chapelain,  etude  historique  <  '<-,  191 2. 

The  same  writer  has  edited  tin  Sentiments  de  i Academic 
wmUCid  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 

The  third  volume  (1908)  of  M.  E.   I.intilha.  >  //: 
general  r  du  theatre  en  which  deals  with  La  Comidie 

{\ym*  siecle),  has  led  me  to  make  om    <>r  two  additions 

the  chapter  on  "Comedy  before  Moliei 
Signor  Croce's  eminence  as  a  critic  to 
Shakespeare,  e  Corneille,  1920,  bu  ility 

to  form  renders  his  appreciation  of  C< 
of  dramatic  con  -of  litt  w  will  agree 

with  him  that  "the  four  great  tragedies  should,  like  th< 
later  ones,  be  read  by  th<  ifl  an  ant 

logical  fashi< 


E  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  xi 

M.  F.   Lachevre's  numerous  volumes  relating  to  the 

Liberties  of  the  17th  century,  especially  the  one  entitled 

pies  d  smccatseurs  de  Thiophile  de  Viau,  Des  Barreemx, 

\n  (1911).  are  of  great  importance  for  the  study 

of  Pascal's  Pensdes.  The  edition  of  Pascal's  collected  works 

in  the  series  of  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  U  France,  edited 

by  MM.  Brunsrhvicg,  P.  Boutroux  and  I  r,  has  been 

completed  lumes.  and  the  Manchester  University 

Press  has  recently  published  (1920)  a  scholarly  edition  of 

Les  Ltttres  Provinciates,  by  Dr  H.  F.  Stewart,  whose  pene- 

vmpathetic  study.   The  Holiness  of  Pascal 

(Cambrid^  rsity  Press,  1915),  had  appeared  He 

years  earlier     In  both  volumes  he  acknowledges  his  debt 

to  M.  £.  Jovy's  Pascal  inidit  (5  l),  "whose 

researches  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  study  o 

Pascal"    Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Paquit-r 

Jansenisme  (190^) ,  Viscount  Saint  Cyres's  Pascal  (1909).  and 

raud's  Blaise  Pascal,  Andes  d'histoire  morale  (19x0), 

in  which  he  has  collected  his  previously  published  essays 

on  the  subject. 

Lastly,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  forth- 
coming book  on  The  Classical  Movement  in  French  Literature, 
Stewart  and  I  have  completed  for  the  Cambridge 
— ss,  on  the  lines  of  The  Romantic  Movement 
in  FfwseA  /  stature  Here  will  be  found  several  of  the 
piices  jmtijlrnmhm  <-f  the  pnmfl  volume  texts  from 
Detmier  and  Racan.  from  Tallemant  des  Reaux  and  Pel- 
lisson,  from  Ogier  and  Mairet  and  Corneille,  from  Descartes 
and  Pascal,  and  also  reproductions  of  three  pages  of  Mai- 
herbe's  famous  copy  of  Despotic*. 

I     I. 
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CHAPTER  1 

I'RODUCTORV 

.H-riod  of  French  literature  that  separates  M 
Montaigne  was  not  particularly  produ 
great  names  or  in  great  works.    It  two  of  its 

names.  Corncille  and  Pascal,  stand  among  t  dozen 

on  the  whole  roll  of  Frci  m<l  tin 

Descartes  France's  greatest  philosopher;  but 

Pascai  H-ar  till  tin-  wry  dose  of  the 

period,  three  years  before  Moliere's  return  to  Paris 

ices,  and  Pascal  U  is  a  year  younger  than 

Molicrc.  As  for  Descartes,  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters  is 
iest  estimate  far  below  his  place  as  a  philosopher, 
and  his  influence  on  I:  import  igh  it  un 

has  been  th 

tys  of  C  wrs  it  U  Mitkode, 

the  Lettres  Provincial**— these  are  the  masterpieces  • 
period.  Together  they  fill  but  three  small  volumes. 

though  the  period  is  not  among  the  greatest,  it  is  of 
signal  importance  and  interest  -rary 

histor  -cause  it  prepared  the  way  for 

ifisttfon  ^between  two  great  literary  ages  of 

character.  There- 
ill  (tcriods  of  transition,  it  is  an  age  of  conflicting 
•ind  antagonistic  ideals,  ol 

uents  and  failures.    Yet  through  it  all  we  can 

T.    u  I 


2  DUCTOiv 

detect  a  continuous  m 

at  tunes  by  adverse  forces,  but  still  always  ig  to- 

wards the  classical  ideal. 

course  of  tin 
to  trace  in  the  following  pages,  < 

which  helped  it  than  <  red  it.    In 

other  propose  to  consid 

of  preparation  for  the  Classical  Age. 

The  Classical  Ag« 
what  elastic  meaning,   hi  ed,  asBrm 

it  m  tin    title  of  his  unfinished  Hisloire  de  la  i 
francaisc  dassique,  for  the  whole  period,  from  15 15  to  1830, 
during  which  French 
less  by  the  classical  ideal.  Or,  as  in  M.  Lansoi. 

it  may  be  o 
that  portion  of  it  which  falls  between  th< 
Cid  (1636)  and  the  close  of  1 715). 

Thirdly,  it  may  In-  *till  furtl. 

;>iriod  of  matunt  the  clav- 

in  its  fullest  perfe<  lot  Brun< 

duction  to  Ins  h^tory,  designates  the  year-  »6o  to 

1695  as  the  Classical  Age  par  excellence 
that  1  intend  to  use  the  term  in  these  pages 
to  date  it  in  the  more  precise  fashion  0 
earlier  Manuel — n  rom  the  prod 

cicuses  Ridicules  (1659)   to  th 
between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns  (168 

may  be  regarded  as  u 
Classical  period  of  I 
League  of  Augsburg  (1688) 
fortunes  of  Louis  X 1  \ 
begins  to  det< 

classicism  becomes  more  and  more  si 
the  true  spirit  of  classicism  gi 

period  o: 
pieces  of  .  lowed  one  ai 

sion  that  the  great 
fifteen  years,  is  remarkably  homogeneous 
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is  forms  in  which  it  manifested  itself 
we  :  iin  well-defined  characteristics.  In  the  first 

With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
passions  as  they  affect  the  in 

roef 
of  all  t:  and,  bei 

.  1 1  u  re  is  necessarii 
it  is  a  -  only  La 

iber  of  the  school, 
whose  charming  personality  occasionally  intrudes  into  his  N 
tlyyoj^u-^jly  impersonal  form  of  art.  ^ 

Secondly,  it  is  a  rational  literature,  a  literature  in  which  -, 

1  '"ft  1  HUM*  P0*"*  *W3V  tnan  tne  imapna-  V- 
<ugn~Tt  is  unt  SloEere  creates  types  rather  *" 

than  characters,  and  that  Racine's  "personages  are  ab-  \ 
stractions  rather  than  real  men  and  women"  (Taine).  it  is 
he  creative  side  tfa  ti  terature  is  the  strong' 

l  prose  and  its  poetry  prefer  a  language 

which  makes  a  sparing  use  of  images,  which  is  abstract 

rather  than  concrete,  and  which,  in  fine,  is  the  expression 

than  of  vision.    And  it  is  especially 

noticeabl-  e  older  writers — Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 

de  Scvigne,  all  of  whom  were  over  thirty  at 

i»criod—   •  te  and 

n  than  on/ 
■•■ssion.  lus> 

e  lc  plus  vat  lr 

plus  beau  d<  :<le.dejustesse.deproprictc.... 

4  his  art. 
r  than  Ric^n*'',>   it  more\ 
he  comic  p. 
<ftes  sug> 

'  he  period  the  one  whose 


4 
preach  in 

succeeded  him  as  a  preacher  ten  years  la  t 

■  ■  ■ 
their  reason,  drew  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  year- 
larger  crowds  than  his  great  prcdecess' 

ore  of  th 
and  its  recogn  i  feet  form  can  on 

by  patient  workmanship  and  rigorous  - 


PoHf  f-le  tans  ceme  et  le  rcpoliaacz. 
Soyex-vous  ft.  vous-roeme  on  »*v*r< 

preached  Boileau,  and  he  was  only  prea< 
the  great  forerun:.  •*>!.  had  practise*; 

rewrote  passages  of  hi  iai  Letters  si 

times.    La  Rochefoucauld  was  for 

ms.  La  Fontaine  i  respects  the  mo>  i 

pared  no  pains  to  work  up  i 
height   of   perfection  'ins    lik 

Bossuet  touched  and  retouched  with 
script  which  was  to  serve  only  as  a  (6un<  I 
sermon.  The  only  .  f  the  period  who- 

• 

apologised  for  the  lengt 

"because,"  as  he  said,  "he  had  n« 

shon 

great  secrets  of  the  school  of  1660.    I 

classical  art  demands  - 

elimination  of  all  thai 

pruning  a  ill,  the 


the  whol> 

of  the  wit,  and  not  as  an  t 
of  the  action  of  the  p! 
;  this  (1. 
this  scrupulous  ael 
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sin. ill    in 
h  level  of 
<s  not  only  a  vigorous  sp 
h  standard  of  tast 

re  is  that  it  <  otral. 

re   is    P.i 
there;  all  th<  More- 

•  lanl  of  ' 
so  far  as  there  was  one  at  all,  was  that  it  is 

lgelas  calls  "  la  | 

• 

produced    in    ooc    place,    that    plai  <•    !>•  m^    the    nation. il 

tral   in    I 
vn  essay  on  Th<  • .   Influence  of 

as  are  "< 
local  and  I  V  topics  and  confines 

in-  of  universal  and  permanent  in 

t  era- 
It  is  socjaJL  rational. 

ist nous  «  f.vs  in 

n  published  in  1595  by  the  pious 

hough  he  was, 

a  model  of  deli*  1 B  spite  of 

••  glory  of  France, 

and  one  of  the  meet  noble  ornaments  of  the  world 


6 

passed  the  greater  part  of  i. 

d;  and 
d  standard  •  .iscon 

I 
an  individualist  tfa  ok,  with 

though  in  all  these  u 

is  a  J- 

thought  and  in  the  whole  subj- 

ild  of  the  Classical  Age,    In  t! 

of  th'  in<  '1!  '1  the 

Though 
passages  culled  from  am 
regards  the  an  rid  as  oi 

the  modern,  though  no  story  told  I 
is  too  absurd 
antiquity  is  n 

of   the 
admire  modern   writem  as  well  a 
criticise  ancimt  writers  as  well  as  admit 
to  say  of  Cicero,  the  literary  god  of 
he  found   his   manner  of   \ 
tedioi. 

ijed.  Thi 
reason  and  com m<  He  valu 

Rom.  a^  admirable  ol 

but  t! 

age  n.  us  of  th< 

eacli 

lthors—  I 
philosophers — were  to  him  qu 

i  "the  s< 
ledge  of  myself,  and  wl 
and    how    to   live   well."     It    was 
"Plut  -  his  man."    But  it  \\ 
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and  sclf-compla  it  he  made  himself  the 

obj.  It  was  because  in  his  humility  he 

crage  sample  of  human  nature.  Thus 
tlism  was  at  once  a  complement  and  a  cor- 
.  dividual,  lie  Renaissance.    If  the 

•lay  for  his  ideas  and  aspirations, 
if  h  guidance  of  his  own  nature,  he  must 

re  all  things  know  himself,  and  know  how  to  live. 
It   wu>  in   this  spirit   that  Montaigne  introduced  into 
t»it  of     psychological  and  moral 
it  has  never  since  lost,  and  wnicn 
BruneTlemrulv  declares  to  be  "one  of  the  foundations  of 
classicis  pulpit  and  on  the  stage,  whether 

in  max::  B   fables  which  deal 

ost<  rith  the  animal  world,  the  great  writers  of  the 

sicai  Age  are  til  things,  moral  observers.  Each 

hes  an  apt  and  rich  commentary  on  the  oth 
rate  in  turn  a  maxim  of  La  Roc  I 
la   Fontaine's,  or  a  sermon  of 
Bossuet's  or  Bourdaloue's.    Karineis    I  cms  almost 

^flMBCt,    Boileau  in  his  famous  sa< 

the  scholar,  or  rather  the 

ap>  ue."    Mme  de  Sevigne,  with  her  cath 

iig  taste,  admires  to  ecstasy  the  brill: 

••r  great  contemporaries.  ;>erhaps 

loue  and  Nicole  whose  sober  and  accurate  analysis 

lraws  from  her  the  accents  of  liveliest 


•se  great 

from  that  high  <  vhich 

r  ds  prevailed  with  the  chief  th. 

laissance,  very  differ  1  that 

nd  in  Kabelais's  Abbey  of  Thclcma  and  the 

md   Bourdalouc  and  Racin. •.   this  is  only 

1  La  Rochefoucauld 
fact  is  that  this  ret 
against  the  op 
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the  O  06  of  two  di  ight — the 

Jansenist  doctrine,  based  on  St  Augustine,  of 

ofhui  unassisted  b\  id  the 

equally  pessir  h   appe;r 

brilliant  expo- 

the  Apology  for  Raymond  ie  Sebon 

reasoned  jud^ 

had  left  behind  him  this  extravagantly  scepl  >-e,  his 

ate  <»f  1  lture  was  rather  on< 

optimism;  but  it  is  equally  trui 

ol  the  Essays  which,  during  ti.  f  the 

peculiar  large 

class  of  readers.  Among  those  who  camr  un<  :>ell  of 

'  pology,  the  most  illustrious,  as  we  kno 
and  it  iscal,  th  urner 

wed  in  one  stream.    I : 
\'<>chcfoucauld  and  Moliere  and.  La 
influenced  by  the  sceptical  tone  which  pi 
at  lei 
Churchni' 

coloured  1  was*  in  the 

q  ascetic-  reaction  against   the 
ism  of  ti 
'  Montaigne  was  very  widely  read  during  the  first  half  of 
the  s< 

the  /:  i<  h  appeared  between  his  death  .ind  1660. 

Moreover,  he  was  lely  read 

imo  thi:  id  a  very 

Durin  he  second  qu. 

was  the   Bible  of    th< 
author  of  a  large  section  of 
Faguet  says,  as  he  does  in  Tht  Cambrid. 
every  seven 

uadwasd 
he  not  only  greatly  exagg* 

ked  characteristic  of  re  of  the 
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Classical  Age — nam.  in  tone. 

lakes  th.  In 

is  were  published  of  the  Essays,  one  at 

to  more 
;<>ns  till  if**,  i  year  both  the  1659  c.  -re 

its  was  Montaigne's  last  appea  til 

lished  a  new  edition  in  I 

•pularity  and  influence  appears  also 

■rature<  -sical  As  Mmede 

d  all  good  lit  ksof  him  as  "an 

<  thod; 

Bossuet  preached  against   him   in   E669;   and   that 

Malrbran.  he  criticiied  hun  seventy  fiw  ytVt  l.tt.r.    Hut 

in  none  of  these  n  period 

In  any  case,  he  was  only  one  of  the  many  forces  which 

>n  of  the  classical  ideal, 
these  forces — poli  sodal.ini  !  — 

1  discuss  in  I  pages.    First  to  be 

I*  the  force  which  underlay  and  conditioned 
of  peace  and  or 
kingdom  -     AttfaeMUB  <•  shall  sec  h< 

<  national  unity  and  by  making  Paris  in  r 
st  sense  a  great  capi 

duccdlhecxiticAl  kpi: .  d| 

cplain  that  w 
pagan  tone  of  Kenaissai 
of  the  Classical  Age  u!n  h  I  have  noticed 

1,  a  salon  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  an  acaden 

and  an  academy  with  SOflMtW&g  "I  th<-  spirit  <>f  a  Sllosj, 
took  i  the  organisation  of  society  and  literattn 


IO 

helped  to  refine  and  puhfv  lr 
\vhil«  having  for  object  the  c.< 

e  especially  of  language,  also  tended  to 

So  far  our  at  will  be  directed  i 

religious,  and  social  forces  than  to  p 

— tl  lid  appeared  in  1  Irath  of 

Regnier — a  writer  who,  pecul 
of  contemporary  thought,  created  a  great 
rnbodied  the  poet: 

1  taste  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouil  respect 

for  rules  of  the  Academy;  while  at  the  same  tin 
fleeted  the  new  spirit  of  the  age  in  its  gl< 
human  will  and  the  human  reason. 

••■enthcentui  .  have 

said,  a  period  of 

fly  to  follow  the  course  of  th<  1  ill 

also  have  to  take  note  of  the  cross -cm ; 
waters.  The  Renaissance  ideals  <1  like 

the  walk  of  Jericho  before  the  blast  of 
The  satires  of  Regnier  and  the  lyrics  of  Theop: 
jut  out  lant  promontoru  I  reason. 

Even  after  the  death  of  Malherbe  and  the  dehi.  :iph 

of  his  principles  th<  e  towar<: 

was  far  from  uniform.  J  old  elei 

tn  and  decentralisation — the  g 
provincial  governors,  th<-  Huguenots — oft  <orn 

resistance  to  the  national  policy  of  Richelieu,  so  th<- 

ils  of  the  Renaissance,  though  partial! 

process  of  struggle  and  evolution,  c  illy 

-  h  the  incoming  tide  of  the  new  classi  I  or- 

Ile  was  no  whole-hearted  wors: 
Classical  in  his  sense  of  form  and  in  the  superb 
of  his  plays,  he  was  subject  to  wave- 
He  loved  the  romantic  plots  and  the  panache  ol 
originals.   He  submitted  to  the  classical  rules  with  grum- 
bling and  under  protest. 
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; )  to  1659,  a  period  almost 
coincident  v.  rule  of  Maxarin,  that  the  conflict  of 

als  becomes  most  appar  t  as  the  re- 

restraining  hand  let  loose  the  forces 
tea]  disunion  and  anarchy  wh:  id  so  nr 

lessly  repressed,  so  i:  Btsoffoi 

lessness  and  provm<  i.ihty  and  un<url>«d  imagination  w.n- 
red  again  by  a  sudden  wave  of  bad  taste.   Hut 

rose  above  the  flood 
•wers,  which  at  once  served  as  barriers  against  the 
mergence  and  as  beacons  of  tight  to  ; 
:iew  ideal  of  literattu 

Descartes  had  asserted  in  his  Discours 

the  germs  of  almost  his  whole 

philosot-'  m  thought.    In  1643  we 

shal  iauld,  as  ardent  a  Cartesian  as  he  was 

riquente  Communion 
necessit\  religion.  And  so  we  shall  come  to 

Eaacal,  who  h<-ld  a  closer  communion  with  Nature  than 
Descartes,  for  he  approached  her  by  way  of  exper  i 
nee- and  who  was  a  more  effective  chai  1 

in  Arnauld.  for  he  brought  to  the  cause  of  truth  in 

apon  of  a  styl<  is  as  logical  as 

I  as  Arnauld's,  but  which  is 

expression  of  the  whole  man, 

h  to  find  a  synthesis  for  the  vai 
forces  w  ted  to  produce  the  Classical 

Ak<\  we  cannot  do  better  than  borrow  from  M    I.« -rnonnii  r 

•n  of  the  nal 

by  Cardinal 

of  a  standard  of  literary 

>r  and  the  Academic  Francai*e,  of  so. 

imbom!  the  classical   drama   by 

I  a  system  of  philosophy  by  Descartes,  are 

*H  frmnfmu  m  Umjt  4$  Ritkdim  it  it  Mamnm.  I*9J. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  RESTORATP  >N  OP  PEACE  AND  ORD: 

.   IV  in; 

gB  of  int. 

II  in  tl  oi  the 

ance  had  been  a  prey  to 
of  di^1  ried  by  long  periods 

-  warfare  had  be< 
and  t!  kingdom  had  rank  into  an  abyss  of  an 

and  misery.    Now  >  a  prospect  of  peace. 

Hut    mm  h    >till    remained   to   be  don< 

mce  was  still  in  I 
the  Leagu 

dependent  kingdoms.  The  greater  part 
pagn<  .    Upper    Languedo* 

-ed  to  acknowledge  I 
Moreover,  the  peasants  of  I 

bandage  of  th«-ir  lords,  had  bn  •  open 

read  to   • 
vinces  of  Qucrcy,  the  Agenois,  Perigoi 
La  Marche,  and  before  long  the  Croqui 
called,  numbered  50,000.   It  was  not  till  th< 
was  finally  quelled. 
Meanwh  r   impor-  mtA   the 

example  of  Pa 

the  capital,  brought  with  :   the 

capture  of  Laon  and  tin- submit 
gave  Henry  nearly  the  v.  f   the 

.pal  Leaguers,  the  Due  de  Lorraine  and  I 
Due  de  Guise,  ma 
In  January,  1595,  Henry  took 
war  on  S]  lie  was  already  a  cov« 
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the  Leagu-  >ops  and  money,  and  by  this  dedar 

of  open  war  the  Leagut  roclaimedas: 

ir  position  was  still  further 
undermined  by  the  Papal  absoluti  much 

tedious  diplomacy,  was  granted  to  t  on  September 

*7.  1595    ^  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  May 

ise,   and   Nemours.    The  cat*  Marseilles  in 

id,  brought  £pernon  to  terms.    All  France 

uw  acknowledged  Henry's  an 

-pain  to  face.  All  through  the  year  1596 

and  the  greater  part  of  1597  the  Spanish  forces  maintained 

the  upper  hand.  The  capture  of  Calais  was  followed  by  th< 

still  more  imp  ii  last  bloip  hit 

howed  even  more  than 
courage  and  resolution     H.    it  once  set  to  work  to  <  1 
troops  for  the  campaign,  while  Sully  accomplished  the 
task  of  finding  money  to  pay  them.   At  the 
end  of  1  Amiens  was  retaken.    It  was  now  um>- 

-.  were  exhausted.  After 
[>eacc  of  Vervins  was  signed  on  M 
1598.    Mercoeur,  the  last  Leagu.  r  in  the  field,  had 

ions  six  weeks  t> 
antes,  the  capital  of  his  governnv 
:  imous    Edict    which    pacified    tin- 
ts was  issued  (April  13).  The  Wars  of  Religion 
ided.   Leaguer  and  Huguenot  had  laid  down 
1  ranee  had  peace  within  her  borders  as 

LSk  was  the  restoration  of  order.  The 
large  harged  soldiers,  whom  peace  had 

d  to  organised  brigandage 

1  cadet,  it  was 

•  called  himself  "Le  Cap 

ing  collected  a  band  of  400  men.  carried  on 

11  hit  stronghold  was  forced 

and  dispersed  (1604),  he  him 

little  better  off  than  the  cou 
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The  disorganisation  of  labour  had  tin 

out  of  employment,  and  re  de 

had  come  into  Pahs  in  a  fortnight     1 1 

weeks  of  1596  over  400  persons  died  in  ;  1,  the 

greater  number  of  hunger.    I\ 

with  :  In  fifteen  months  (1596-15^  lague 

carried  of!  8000  persons  at  Abbevi 

12,000. 

ed  not  relate  here  h< 
the  financial  ability  and  probity  of 
space  of  twelve  years  restored  • 

kingdom;  how  he  checked  the  depredat  iobles 

and  gave  security  to  life  and  property;  how  he  di 

ion ;  how  he  promoted  agn 
of  silk;  how  he  revived  manufactures;  and  h<> 
tected,  if  he  did  not  actively  encourage,  < 
colonisation. 

The  most  eloquent  testimony  to  - 
If  the  universal  grirf  with  wh; 
his  death     A:  iris  and  in  the  ] 

contemporary  historian  Pierre  Matt  hi 
received  with  tears  and  groan 
adds,  "  was  due  to  the  care  which  this  prince  ha  : 
make  his  subjects  live  in  peace1." 

Order   and   peace; — these   were    1 
country.  And  these  qualities  at 

ie  la  France,  se  repose."   Rea 
e  yields  to  cstal 

rs  of  the  period  who  best  represent  tl. 
are  PI  a  and  Jean  Bertaut,  both 

The  keynote  of  C 1 

form  it  is  a  highly  systematised  arranger 
thoughts,  chiefly  of  Montaigne's  an< 
it  is  a  praiseworth  pt  to  an 

*  Cited  by  Sainte  B«uve,  Camieru*  dm  /.•.. 
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Fran  1  of  Religion  in  which  la* 

religion  played  so  subordinate  a  part. 

The  same  seriousness,  the  same  regard  t  noral 

basis  shown  in  Bertaut's  poetry — at  least  in  his 

om  prised  in  a  volume  published  in 

the  same  year  as  La  Sagesse.    It  is  composed  of  official 

poems,  of  le  most  important  are  funeral  panegyrics 

on  great  personages,  paraphrases  of  Psalms,  a  long  nar- 

md  a  translation  of  a  book  of  the  JEncid. 

rical  poems  the  Alexandrine  is  the  prevailing 

metre.    Berta  on  is  fitful,  and  his  uninspired 

panagcw  are  the  flattest  prose.    But  he  is  careful  in  th*> 

matter  of  language  and  syntax,  and  Malherbe  spoke  of 

him  with  a  certain  approval. 

feature  of  the  rule  of  Henry  IV  which  had  a 

marked  influence  on  the  development  of  literature  was  the 

promotion  of  political  unr  I  hundred  years  after 

pulsion  of  the  English  from  France  in  1453, 

the  u  the  kingdom  made  continuous  progress. 

The  great  duchies — Guyenne,   Mai  «>u,  Provence, 

Burg'  :  leans,  Brittany— which  had  hitherto  been 

ruled  by  independent  or  quasi-independent  dynasties,  were 

in  turn  absorbed  by  the  Crown.   When,  on  the  death  of 

the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  fighting  against  his  count; 

1523.  his  vast  included  the  Bourbonnais, 

and  La  Marc  he,  were  confiscated  by  Francis  I, 

nch  soil  which  still  remained  more 

-pendent  were  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Navarre  and 

session^  louse  of  Albret. 

II  this  centralising  process 
was  arrest  of  the  Guises  and  b 

Wars  of  Rehr  1  that  ambition  was  in  pa: 

osose.  The  great  families  which  had  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  two  religious  factions — the  Condes  on  the 
•ftuses  and  Montmorency*  01 

been  removable  at  his  pleasure,  but  now,  though  they  still 
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remained  so  in  theory,  they  came  to  regard 

the  hi-  di  tary  rulers.  On  the  accessi< 

to  the  throne  the  great  go\  in  the 

hands  b«;   wlul.-   their  coi  ic  de 

Mcrcaur.   whose  wife,    Ma  Luxembourg,  was  the 

descendant    through   the   Penthievres  es  of 

had  been  imprudently  appointed 
governor  additioi  .<•  two 

favourites  of  i  and  Joyeuse. 

we  have  seen,  endeavouring  to  set  up 
doms  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  respt 
especially  since  the  Massacre  of  St   Bart  the 

Protestants  had  begun  to  develop  republ  i 
tendencies.  In  the  peace  of 
stipulated  that  the  King  should  put  it. 
term  of  two  years  four  cities  to  serve  as  places  of  refuge. 
In  1573  the  Protestants  of  the  south  took 
in  the  direction  of  independence.  They  formed  a  con 
system  of  military  orj^  irpose 

Languedoc  into  two  governments.    At  M01 

pper  Languedoc,  they  prepared  a  j 
the  King,  dated  significantly  on 

massacre,  which  alike  in  its  demands  and  suage 

assumed  the  tone  of  one  armed  power  addressing  an 
on  equal  terms.  Thus  the  Protestants  were  I 
a  position  fatal  to  the  unity  of  a  kingdom—' 
hin  a  State. 

These  decentralising  and  disintegrating  id  a 

marked  effect  on  literature.   In  the  reigns  of  Francis  I 

1  i .  though  there  had  existed  an  import 
centre  of  thought  and  letters  in  Lyons,  the  Court,  if  not 
the  capital,  had  been  I 

though  Francis  I  had  too  much  of  the  restlessness  ch 
teristic  of  the  Renaissance  to  remain  for  long  t< 
one  place,  yet  during  the  last  twenty  year-  ife  he 

generally  resided  either  at  Fontaineble.t 
palaces  in  ^hbourhood  of  1' 

writers  of  his  reign,  Saint-Gclais,  and  in  a  less  degree  Marot, 
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may  be  described  as  Court  poets.    Margaret  oi  Navarre, 

en  of  an  independent  kingdom,  was  too 

closely  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  her  royal  brother  to 

:  ilism  in  her  work;  while  Rabelais, 

e  Touraine,  had  too  large  an 

Ilect  and  too  broad  sympathies,  widened,  as  they  had 

been,  by  much  experience  of  men  and  cities,  to  represent 

less  than  the  whole  of  Fran*  •     [a  the  reign  of  Henry  II 

we  have  the  Pleiad,  essentially  a  Court  school  of  pott 

and  Jaconet  Amyot,  who  brought  to  hi>  fptmi  translation 

iid  cultivated  by  four  years'  trawl  in  Italy 

and  rcourse  with  the  Court  as  tutor  to  the  royal 

vas  far  otherwise  during  the  period  of  the  Wars  of 

Religion.  Take  the  greatest  writer  of  the  period — Montaigne. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  pn  1  >r  Paris 

juent  passages  of  his  Essays,  his  visits 

few  and  far  between.   He  spent  most  of 

in  I  Gascony,  and  the  early  editions  of  his  work 

>  bushed  at  Bordeaux.   In  fact.  Bordea 
n«-w  an«l  flourishing  College  of  Guyeone,  tarred  al  tali  thai 
as  an  intellectual  centre  I  vhole  sooth-western  part 

1 00,  were  published  Monluc's  Commenta  > 
and  the  earnest  work  of  the  Gascon  poet,  Saluste  Du 
Bar-  -se  whole  poetry  suffers  •  essive  pro- 

ber north  we  come  to  the  University  town 
«*rs.  where  from  1550  to  1560  a  literary  cot< 
flourished   under  the  leadership  of  Jacques  Tahun 
icial  towns  in  the  west  which  showed  0 
rary  activity  were  Tours  and   Rennes,  I 

any.    Of  greater  importance  were  the 
ne — Caen,  the  seat  of  a  University,  and  Rouen. 
"  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  an 
ve  publishing  centre,  especially  for  dramatic  literal  n 

Court  and  the  capital,  without  any  thought 
publication  during  their  lifetime,  and  without  a 
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idea  of  conformity  to  a  national  standard  of  criticism 
>te. 

.  having  secured  peace  and  01 
was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reorgai 
national  forces,  he  made  it  his  first  business  to  resto: 
lost  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  to  set  up  a  strong  c 
government.   In  the  first  place.  Crown  his 

own  hereditary  possessions.   Secon«i  Slowed 

the  provincial  governorships  to 
great  nobles,  he  took  various  measures  t 
ordination  to  the  central  auth  1  the 

government  of  Brittany  from  the  Due  dc  M  to  his 

own  son  by  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Cesar  i  mie,  who 

received  at  the  same  time  the  hand  of  Merco 
daughter  and  heiress.  He  gave  Prov 
de  Guise  in  place  of  the  capable  and  ambitious 
who  was  consoled  with  three  small  go\  nd  he 

kept  Mayenne  under  his  own  eye  as  go\  I  le  de 

Fran<  iier,  while  h-  I  pro- 

vinces of  Guyenne  and  Normandy  to  t 
blood — Conde  and  bis  brother,  the  Comte  de  Soiss< 
he  placed  by  the  side  of  each  a  1  t  -general  on  whose 

fidelity  he  could  thoroughly  rely.  This  becan 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  the  powers  of 
governor  were  fur;  liled  by  the  app<  <~. 

dependent  governors  of  large  town 
withdrawal  of  the  departments  of  justice  and  finano 
their  cognizance,  and  by  the  choice  of  presi 
local  parUments  who  were  devoted  I 

Another  obstacle  to  the  unification  of 
the  bad  state  of  repair  into  which  the  roads  had  I*  • 
to  fall  during  the  Religious  Wars.  To  remedy  rJ  Henry 

appointed  Sully  Grand  Voyer,  or  High  Commissio; 
Roads,  with  the  result  that  before  long  the  existing  roads 
were  repaired  and  new  ones  were  made. 
to  organise  a  regular  system  of  public  carriages  a 
so  as  to  provide  a  better  transport   I  s  and 

merchandise.  The  waterways  were  also  utilised  as  p 
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communication.   Various  canals  were  planned,  and  the 

iportant  Canal  de  Briare,  which  connects  the  Seine  with 

re.  and  thus  serves  as  a  waterway  between  Paris 

ind  west  of  France,  was  nearly  completed. 

Among  the  measures  which  tended  to  promote  the  unity 

isation  of  the  kingdom  must  be  reckoned  the 

iprovrnif-nts  effected  in  the  capita]  it-  If    Tbt  Mr< N  ts  of 

•re  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  the 

houses  were  built  of  wood  and  plaster;  but 

Dallington,  who  visited  it  in 

thought  :  built  than  London."    In  fact,  in 

ost  respects  it  seems  to  have  compared  favourably  « 

;  >ean  capitals.    But  in  one  matter  it  enjoyed  an 
1  Moryson,  who  was  there  in 
ays  that  "the  streets  of  the  Yille"   (tin-  qua 
ie)"are<  and  full  of  fihl 

*ne  speaks  of  the  odour  of  the  Paris  mud  as  the 
■ 
To  remeti  anitary  condition  of  things  Henry  I V, 

th  t  fie  able  assistance  of  Francois  M  iron,  the  Provost  of  the 
erchants — who  was  virtually  the  Mayor  of  Paris — issued 
nous  regulations  whi  h  made  fof  I  leanlmrss.  p.iw.l  and 
dened  m  treets,  increased  the  water-sup; 

d  constructed  a  large  hydrauh-    pump  known  as  La 

Louvre  and 

ts.   The  evil  was  by  no  means 

olished.  for  Thomas  Coryate  declared,  in  x6o8,  that 

nany  of  the  streets  are  the  dirtiest,  and  so  consequently 

g,  of  all  I  iw  in  an  my 

es  Hem  1620  that  mn 

and  that  the  dirt  "gives  so  strong  a  * 

nay  be  smelt  many  miles  off."  However,  so  far  as 


salad  from  Uv»  grasp  o4  Oar  Saviour  and  Um  Woman  of 
l  adorned  Um  facade.  Far  •  dncriptiao  ol  it  •**  Bvetya't 
m  u.  i&4).  «d  Jane  st.  1650,  and  far  aa  MaemUoa 

Ut,4C„.l    l 

fetebar  of  Um  mom  year.  mt»:  "  II  y  •  k  catte 
Mm 


k  !'«»•  i**u  U-t  bt*H+     null  |'*»  p«-ui     fjtiU  v 
U/.«rr#i.  rtl    I^Unnr.  ill    7(1). 
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regards  the  health  of   the  inhabitants. 

measures  had  most  important  resul  nerly 

lague  used  to  ravage  Paris  about  ev«  vears, 

r  his  rek  n<  <1  «.nly  once,  nam« 

IV  also  did  much  in 

Dg  many  of  the  old  wood-ami -plaster  houses 
works  were  the  Por 
III  had  begun  but  had  abandoi  v  two 

arches  had  been  b  ngular  Place  Dauphine,  on 

^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  I 
Palais  del  KueDauj 

on  of  the  bridge  on  the  lift  ha:  «w  bridge, 

i  thus  connected  the  He  with  the  Ville  an«! 
versit*.  speedily  became  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare  in 
Paris. 

Another  noteworthy  memorial  of  this  reig; 
Roy  ale.  which  was  laid  out  on  part  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  old  Palais  des  Tournelles  and  its  park.  The  new  I 
was  surrounded  by  houses  which  by  the  unit 
architecture  marked  the  aesth.  ige  of 

reason.  So  substantially  were  they  built—  of  red  bn« 

iicd  slate  roofs  and  with  arcades  in  front 
Place  Royale,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  republii 
Place  des  Vosges,  is  little  changed  : 
from  what  it  was  300  years  ago.    It  has  a  des> 
world  air  now,  but  when  it  was  finished,  two  years 
the  death  of  Hm  r\  I V.  it  was  regarded 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe.  Thoui  y  had 

ied  it  chiefly  as  a  place  of  residence  for  1 
lawyers  and  other  non-noble  classes,  it  speedily  becan 
roost  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  and,  beginning  with  the 
splendid  fetes  given  by  Marie  de*  Medici  in  Apri: 
honour  of  the  announcement  of  the  double  marriage  of 
Louis  XIII  with  Anne  of  A':  ibeth 

with  Anne's  brother,  the  future  Phi  I  Spain. 

the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  and  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  life  of  Paris  throughout  th 
century.   Here,  in  1627,  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Comte 
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Bouteville.  the  father  of  the  celebrated  general,  the  Due 

•tnbourg.  fought  with  the  Marquis  de  Beuvron  that 

>r  which  he  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold ;  here, 

..  the  Due  de  Guise,  great-grandson  of  Francois  de 

lite,  crossed  swords  with  the  Comte  de  Coligny,  great- 

indson  of  the  Admiral,  and  wounded  him  so  severely 

at  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  partly  of  his  wounds  and 

lagrin  at  his  defeat;  here  Marion  Delorme  held 

r  court  and  essayed  the  part  of  a  Parisian  Aspasia;  here 

De  de  Sevigne  was  born ;  here  lived  Mme  de  Sable*  and  the 

incessededuemene,  and  other  EuDOM  l«-ad«-r-of  fashion. 

V  also  resumed  the  building  of  the  Tuileries, 

de'  Medici  had  abandoned  in  1571.  and 

srpieted  the  long  gallery  between  that  palace  and  the 

Though  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  his 

urt  was  no  more  stationary  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 

t  rang  the  changes  on  Paris,  Fontaineblcau.  Monceau, 

iin,  Blois,  and  Amboise,  yet  for  the  last  four 

its  of  his  life  Paris,  with  Fontainebleau,  seems  to  have 

;s  favourite  place  of  residence.   Other  measures — 

:h  as  the  refer  studies  and  discipline  of  the  Paris 

liversity  (x6oo),  the  creation  of  new  royal  professorships, 

t  reorganisation  of  the  royal  library.  * 

d  moved  from  Blob  to  Paris,  and  with  whi  I V 

orporated  the  magnificent  col  of  Catherine 

Medici— all  tended  to  make  Paris  the  social  and  in 

re  of  the  kingdom1.  In  spite  of  royal  edicts,  its 
pulation  went  on  increasing,  and  a  constant  stream 

uls  flowed  to  Paris  and  the  Court  to  seek 
'our  and  fortune,  whih-  Pan*  fashions  in  It^pttf*,  »n 
anners,  permeated  in  their  turn  the  pro- 
ices.  1  words  of  M.  Hanotaux.  "was  prepared 

1  is  the  form  of  French 


To  havo  mob  Om  Umm  of 
It  MtMBc;  who!  makm  •  rool 
MMMB  to  wb«  a  m  %*>-»  tb«t  to>  ha»  baas  to  Fatte." 
T*Mmm  dt  U  h  rmu*  0m  i*n,  p.  MO. 
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re  is  another  result  of  th  econ- 

struct  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 

Measures  I  icrance  of 

industry  and  he  sanit 

the  rebuilding  which  took  place  in  the  combined 

with  the  long  era  of  pe.t<  reasegrc 

and  importance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  n< 
higher  ranks — the  lawyers  and  polit 
time  formed  themselves  into  a  noblesse  de  robe — but  also 
among  th  bourgeoisie— \  larger 

shopkeepers,  and,  above  all,  the  great  army  of  lesser  \ 

id  notaries  and  regi- 
»f  letting  judicial  ofti 
to  an  alar  r,"  to  <ju        M    H 

again,  "has  th  b  bourgeoisie  been  seen 

favourable  light  than  during  the  first  years  even- 

teen  ti  .  although  tl 

half  of  the  century  was  in  th 
— that  is  to  say,  a  literature  adapt' 
and    tastes  of   the   aristocratic   class*  •    the 

bourgeoisie  that  France  owed  Corneille  and  Descartes  and 
Pascal,  and  it  was  the  bourgeois  mally 

triumphed  in  the  great  literature  of  1660, 
Moliere,    La    Fontaine,    Boileau,    Racine,    Bossuet,    and 
Bonrdaloae, 


CHAPTER  III 
ILHIU  CRITICAL  SPIRIT 

.ear  1605  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
h  literat  in  that  year  Francois  dc  llalherbe, 

the  future  legislator  of  the  French  Parnassus,  came  to 
Paris.  He  was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Caen  in  1555.  But  though  a  Norman  by  birth,  he  had 
resided  since  manhood  chiefly  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  had 
been  living  there  continuously  for  the  last  six  years, 
he  had  beconv  lillaume  Du  Vair.  th< 

Presi<:  the  Aix  Parliament,  who,  though  a  year 

•  If,  had  attained  far  greater  celebr. 
crary  world    M.  Brunot  has  shown  that  he  exercised 
an  appreciable  influence  on  Malherbe,  whose  views  on  tin- 
I  language  and  literary  style  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  his  friend1.    At  any  rate, 
Malherbe  arrived  1  his  doctrines  were  already  fully 

-loped 
But,  in  spite  of  his  fifty  >'< '.t\  h«-  had  writ'  little 

<1  he  bad  published  still  teas— only  eight  pieces. 
Of  that  the  earliest  and  longest,  Let  Larmts  de  Saint- 
•n  of  portions  of  an  Italian  poem  by 
Tansillo.  was  in  Desportes 's  worst  ma  only 

•s  versifi*  found  favour  with  so  good 

Ire  Chenier.  Malherbe  had  also  published  at 
his  famous  Consolation  a  SI . 

lie  modern  reader  is  familiar  with  it 
most  admired  stanzas,  such  as  the  i 

•  plus  belles  choses") 

La  mort  a  des  riguettrs  a  null.- 

.   are    positively  bad    in    the   original 

•  Lm  Dottnmi  4*  UmUurb*  tmfU  mm  ttmmmfwt  mm  Onportm,  1*91. 
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version.  But  the  last  two  ire,  perhaps 

that  Mai  her  be  ever  wrote,  are  the  same  a  later 

version. 

Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  06  le  cbaume  se  oou 

Est  tujet  a  see  loix; 
£t  la  garde  qui  vcille  sux  barrieres  du  Loovre 

N'en  defend  point  not  rots. 

De  murmurrr  centre  ellc,  et  perdre  patience. 

II  est  maJ  a  propos; 
Vouioir  ce  que  Dieu  veut,  est  la  settle  science 

Qui  nous  net  en  repos. 

The  most  ambitious  of  Malherbe's  more  recent  efforts 
was  an  ode  presented  to  Marie  de'  Medi<  1  on  her  passage 
through  Aix  as  a  bridi  nber,  1600.   I 

official  poems,  it  is  for  the  most  part  pompous  and  empty, 
but  it  contains  at  least  three  good  stanzas,  especially  one 

the  only  theme  which  seen 
MaJherbe  to  genuine  emotion — namely, 
peace  and  prosperity  to  his  country. 

Ce  sera  vous  qui  de  nos  villes 
Feres  la  beaut*  refleunr. 
Vous  qui  de  nos  baines  dvilea 
Feres  la  radne  mou 

;  ar  vous  la  paix  assures 
N'aura  pas  de  courte  duree, 
Qtt'csperent  infidel  lament, 
Non  lasses  de  notre  souflranee, 
Ces  Francois  qui  n'ont  de  la  France 
Que  la  langue  et  l'bsbillenn. 

A  month  or  two  later  his  name  was  fav< 
to  Ht  v  his  fellow-Norman,  the( 

who  told  the  King  that  he  had  "brough- 
such  a  point  of  perfection  that  no  one  could  come  near 
him."  Henry  did  not  forget  this.   When  Malherbe  a: 
at  Paris  he  sent  for  him  and  gave  him  a  i  ;»ocm. 

The  result  was  the  P rifrt  pour  U  R  ind  allanl 

en  Limousin.   It  contains  one  of  Malherbe's  best  stanzas. 
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La  terreur  de  too  Dom  reodra  no*  viUaa  fortes: 
On  n  en  garden  plus  ni  to*  man  ni  les  parte*. 
Let  veillcs  cesseroot  *u  tommet  de  no*  toon; 
Le  far  tmeux  employe  cultjvera  la  terre. 

le  people  qui  tremble  sux  frayeurs  de  la  guerre. 
Si  ce  n  est  pour  denser.  n'orra1  plus  de  tambours. 

The  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  towards  the  dose 

of  1605,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Malherbe's  ccle- 

!  with  Desportes  took  place.   Desportes  was 

at  this  time  the  recognised  head  of  French  literature,  but 

for  many  years  he  had  written  no  poetry  except  a  transla- 

•■  Psalms.  He  showed  great  kindness  to  other  men 

lined   them   roy 

abbey  of  Bonport  in  Normandy,  or  at  Vanves  near  1 

Malherbe,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  seems  to 

been  admitted  to  his  circle.  Dropping  in  one  e\ 
— so  the  story  goes — accompanied  by  his  friend.  Mathurm 
Regnier.  the  nephew  of  Desportes,  he  found  the  soup  already 
on  the  table.  The  host  received  him  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room  for  a  copy  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  which  he  wished  to 
him.  when  Malherbe  stopped  him  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  already  seen  his  Psalms,  and  that  they  were  not  so 
good  as  his  soup.   Desportes  sat  down  again,  but  the  two 
men  did  not  speak  to  one  another  during  dinner,  or  ever 
afterwards.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  complete  rupture 
between  Malherbe  and  the  followers  of  the  old  school  of 
►esportes  and  his  friends  criticised  severely  all 
that  Malherbe  wrote,  while  he  on  his  side  declared  tl 
he  were  to  set  to  work  1  >e  one  of  their  productions, 

the  mistakes  would  make  a  bfgBM  volume  than  tin-  boofc 

1 1  was  probably  with  this  amiable  intention  tri 

a  copy  of  Desportes's  PrtmUrts  (Ewttu, 
using  an  edition  published  at  Paris  in  1600.  The  copy 
annotated  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Nationale.  and, 

*  Thto  to  the  older  and  flillitli  rendu*.   The  ordinary 
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as  Malherbe  wrote  no  regular  treatise  on  the  a 

I  our  principal  source  of  information  with  regar. 
poetical  theories.  The  notes  arc  for  the  mo- 
brief,  and  are  often  contemptuous  and  not  seldom  ru 
Mauvaise  imagination,  ridicule  imagination,  dr6lert< 
froid,  mat  parti,  pUbee,  quel  langagelje  ne  vous  enlends  p 
are  some  of  the  more  common  flower 

Hut  his  two  favourite  words  are  bou 
both  of  which  mean  practically  the  same  thing— i 
padding.   Often  a  simple  nota  serves  to  • 
some  mistake  or  negligence,  or  without  any  remark  a  n 
is  scored  under,  or  whole  lines  are  str  a  pages, 

in  fact,  bear  the  appearance  of  a  schoolboy's  exert 
it  has  been  looked  over  by  an  angr\  No 

volume  of  poetry  was  ever  subjected  to  so  sear' 
ism     How  far  is  it  just? 
Desportes,  when  he  was  imitating  second 
poets,  copied  and  even  exaggerat 

:incrisms.  These  faults  are  most  conspi  K>n- 

I.  But  he  also  had  a  natural  vein  of  considerable  charm 
He  could  put  wit  and  sentiment  into  songs,  such  as 
Roxette  pour  un  peu  d  absence  and  0  douse  A 

which  were  on  the  lips  of  every  gallant    li 
perhaps,  nearest  to  our  Cavalier  poets,  espe. 
easy  grace  of  Suckling.  Among  his  c< 
reckoned  a  master  of  his  own  language ;  but ,  bl 
sixteenth-century  wi  le  wrote  carelessly  and  with 

little  or  no  idea  of  s< 

Thus  an  accomplished  gramma  ind 

much  to  criticise  in  his  gran  «  it 

was  mainly  as  a  grammarian,  as  a  '  and 

..ibles,"  that  Malherbe  addressed  ask. 

He  rarely  objects  to  Desportes's  affectations  a 
he  is  apparently  unconscious  of  his  plagiai 
no  praise  for  his  undoubted  is  a  song 

1  M.  Brunot  fives  ferthntW  of  tome  of  U»e  pa*«~>     All  the  not- 
Um  line*  to  which  they  refer,  will  be  found  in  LaUnne't  edition  of  the 
(Emma,  IV.  24*-473- 
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own  poetical  taste  may  be  judged  by  that  he  set 

lit 1 1  00  Greek  poetry,  especially  disliking  Pindar, 

and  that  he  considered  S  »  be  the  greatest  Latin 

poet.  Rejecting  the  great  principle  for  which  Ronsard  and 
ided— that  the  style  of  poetry  should 
differ  from  that  of  prose — he  recognised  no 
tween  them  save  that  of  metre  and  rhym< 
all  licen-  »uld  have  poetry  conform  as  strictly  as  \ 

prose  to  1  of  grammar  and  syntax,  and,  confusing  j 

poet  with  »  uth,  he  judged  poetry  with 

tead  of  with  his  imagination.  We  must  the: 
fore  primarily  contidef  him  not  as  a  critic  of  poetry,  but 
as  a  language.  As  such,  his  view-.,  if  narrow,  were 

three  qualities  on  wh : 

s,  and  pi 

specially  rigi  bjected 

roviaciali&ms,  to  archaisms,  to  diminutives,  to  low 

reign  words,  to  technical  words — all  of  these 

being  sources  from  which  the  Pleiad  had  drawn  freely  and 

legit  irpose  of  enlarging  their  poetic  diction. 

vat  usage — not  the  usage  of  the 
Court  or  the  Bar.  still  less  the  usage  of  books,  but  that  of 
try  educated  son 
II:        isade  against  obscurity  and  vagueness  had  more 
a  common  fault  -eenth- 

century  prose- wi  >y  pack  too  many  thoughts  into 

es,  or  wander  from  their  main  argument  into 
pleasant  digressions  The  r.-.ult  is  th  it  they  loM  theiiwlve* 
1 -constructed  periods.  Montaigne,  with  all  his 
le   merits,   is  anything  but   a  dear  writ 
Rabelais,  when  he  phases,  ean  writ.-  with  deal  and  straight 
forward 

times  even  tense,  to  a  harmonious  cadence, 
ision  is  a  still  rt  m  sixteenth  centu 

:  from  metaphor 

Rabelais  paint*  with  a  highly-charged  brush, 

1  use  two  words,  or  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred,  where  a 

precise  write!  would  use  one     In  fu<  t.  sjuxpo—  «»(  outline. 
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precision  of  uttcran  iore  easily  to  be  i 

poetry  of  the  period  than  in  the  pros- 
e,  as  Ronsard's  Quand  vous  %c 
Bt-1  (t  comme  Ulysst  a  fait  un  beau  voyage. 

Malherbe,  then,  in  advocating  pui  i 
cisi  k'uage,  was  doing  a  real  s  of 

had  an  irn;  ig  effect  upon  the  language.    1 

preached  art-  the  virl 

jjoetry.    Limit  poetry  to  the  word  ->  of 

ordinary  educated  conversa-  be 

'ays  logically  clear  and  n  uige 

it,  in  short,  by  I  lect  and  not 

and  you  deprive  it  of  all  the  sensuous  char:  ie  vague 

suggestiveness  which  are  part  ry  essen 

The  only  charact 
poetry  to  distinguish  it  from  prose  wore  n 

n  as  regards  these  he  showed 
and  severity    Be  k  -isted  that  rhymes  should  be  rv 
only  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye,"  and 
>nes.  Of  the  numeroi: 
Ronsard  had  enriched  French  poetry  he  selected  a  lim: 
number  and  rejected  the  rest.  The  only  i 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  i 
classical  strophe  of  ten  octo 
for  six  out  of  his  ten  o> '.  .as  Fa^ 

out.  :ely  perfected  what  Ronsard  had  begun, 

alrt  |  >nsard  we  find  thesai  nly 

difference  that  the  older  poet  uses  a  line  of 
••ad  of  one  of  eigl 

Malherbe's  own  versifica- 

for  mo\  net. 

He  has  a  pa 

have  seen,  the  Prihe  pour  U  Rot  i 
stanzas  of  that  metre,  whilr  in  the  Consolation  a 

md  third  lines  of  the 
But  whatever  the  length  of  the  lines,  M 
always  move  in  the  stately  measure  prop* 
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drine.  The  result  is  that  he  has  only  one  note — a  note 

ted  to  that  grave  and  impersonal  form  of 

h  alone  he  attempted,  but  wholly  inadequate  to 

express  the  varying  passions  and  emotions  of  true  lyrical 

we  have  not  taken  into  account  Malherbe's 

n  to  recognition.   When  one  has  pointed  out  his 

judging  poetry,  wh*  is  reprobated 

the  narrowness  and  inflexibility  of  his  views  on  language, 

there  remains  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  Frenchman  to 

test  of  a  reasoned  criticism.    Du 

iisard  had  both  embodied  in  treatises  literary 

pies  of  great  value.   Sibil  ier,  and  Vauquelin 

de  La  Fresnaye  had  each  written  an  Art  of  Poetry,  baaed 

on  the  practices  of  contemporary  poets.  There  is  some 

1  general  character  in  Montaigne's 

lie  theory  had  prevailed  that  poetry 

natter  of  inspiration;  and  though  Du  Bellay 

■   Deffence  had   •  1   chapt-  -d  "That 

t  for  the  man  who  v. 
aortal  p-  was  by  learning  and  by 

he  ancients,  and  not  by  a  critical  effort,  that 
>et  to  cu  lis  groins.  The  great  delect 

of  sixteenth    ...•.-,  ;■■■'-.  th<*  cttaf'catiee  of  their  enon 
»nd  execution,  of  >rtcomings  in  pro- 

lack  of  * 
!  1  the  exception,  perhaps,  < 
had  a  far  larger  measure  of  this  quality  than  I 
followers,   frequently   revised  his  jxmtun  aft- i    th.-n    twst 
as  a  rule  his  alterations  are  not 
tight  for  am 
expression  of  the  original 
his  work  would  have  been  m . . 

rought  his  critical 

ay  was  still  plastic  and 

\ccording  to  Racan,  Malherbe's 
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struck  his  pen  through  more  than  half  of  his  copy  of 
Ronsard.    Kacan  asked  him  u)  approved  of  what 

he  had  left.  «lo  of  the 

rest";  and  on  a  suggestion  by  another  d  if  the 

volume  were  found  after  his  death,  it  would  i 
approval  of  v  he  proceeded  to 

all  that  he  had  hitherto  spared.  This  insolen 
Ronsard  was  not,  perhaps,  intended  to  be  taken  quite 
seriously,  but  in  any  case  Malherbe's  f  I  recognise 

the  faultlessness  of  some  of  Ronsard's  w  1  his  great 

superiority  o\  1  lowers  in  critical  power,  shows  a 

serious  defect  in  his  own  < 

Malherbe's  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  ch; 
sated  through  a  «mjll!  frilMi  of  disciples  who  used  to 
meet  in  his  modest  a;  I  discuss  with  him  the 

principles  of  poetry.  The  names  of  seven  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  possibly  there  may  have  be< 
tw...  K.i.  |J  .m<i  M.i\r. aid,    itt.im.-l  •     .my  fame  as  poets'. 

field  on  behalf  of  the  old 
i  rin  Regnier.  >rtes, 

as  we  have  seen,  had  been  on  friendly  t 
Malherbe  when  he  first  came  to  Paris 
embodying  his  attack  on  the  new  doctrines,  appeared 
others,  in  1608,  but  it  was  probably  omewhat 

r.    It  is  addressed  to  Nicolas  Rap 
of  the  Constabulary  of  Fr.  1  •  occasio 

his  leisure  by  writing  French  and  I  sea. 

The  following  lines  form  so  admirable  an  exposition  of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two 
known  though  they  are,  it  will  be  useful  to  qn 
here: 

Contraire  *  oct  rwwun  doot  la  Muse  tank-; 

Censurant  les  pins  vienx.  arrogamment  te  vante 

De  reformer  les  vera,  non  les  tiens  settlement. 

Mais  veulcot  deterrcr  les  Grace  du  monunv 

Les  Latins,  les  Hebreux.  et  tonte  1'Antiqaai 

Et  lenr  dire  a  lenr  ne*  qu'ils  n'ont  rien  kills. 

Ronsard  en  son  mestfcr  n'estoit  rju'un  aprentif. 
II  avoit  le  cerveau  fantastiqoe  et  n 
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n  est  pes  net.  Dv  BelUy  trop  U>  I 
BeUeau  ne  parte  pas  oomme  00  parte  a  la  vilte; 
II  A  dtt  mots  hi.ir gnrux .  bouttis  ct  rrlrvr/. 
Qut  da  people  aajoard'huy  ne  toot  pa*  approuvex 

Comment !  U  none  tent  doncq'  poor  fatre  ana  osavre  grande 
Qoi  <te  la  ralomnte  et  da  tans  se  defiende. 
Qui  trouve  quelque  place  antra  lee  bone  autheurs. 
Parter  oomme  a  eainct  Jean  partent  tee  crocheteu 


last  line  agrees  with  the  story  told  by  Racan,  that 

•-  was  asked  his  opinion  about  some  word, 

questioner  to  the  porters  of  the  Port  au 

saying  that  -  isters  of  the  language. 

iierhaps  wilfully ,  has  understood  the  remark 

in  too  literal  a  sense.  Malherbe 

as  low  or  plebeian     11  uant  that  they  shook!  not 

pressing  the  same  sen 

wishes  he  could  use  hose  words  >» 

were  used  in  the  hoIUs  at  Pahs.    He  was  opposing  the 

r  de  La  Peruse,  a  member  of 
'leiad   school   who   died    young,   expressed   in    the 
■s: 


Lc»  chanUnt  .iu  peuplc  Im.i 

In  other  respects,  however,  Repi  ; 
and  1.  I  language.  A  few  lines  further  on  he  pushes 
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the  attack  home,  though  still  without  mentioning  Mal- 
herbe's  name: 

Cependant  lenr  sea  voir  ne  s'estend  senlenu 

Qua  legialei  un  mot  douteux  au  juget 

Prendre  garde  qu'un  qui  ne  benrte  nne  dipthongue. 

Epier  «  dee  vers  la  rime  eet  breve  on  longue, 

On  bien  si  la  voyelle  a  lautrc  sunis*.- 

Ne  rend  point  a  lorallc  un  vers  trop  langntatant. 

Et  laissent  «ur  le  verd  le  noble  de  l'ouvrage: 

Nul  eguillon  divin  n'ealeve  leor  courage. 

lis  ram  pent  be  element  foibles  d'in 

Et  n'oaent  pen  hard  is  tenter  les  fictions. 

Froida  a  I'imaginer.  car  a'ila  font  quelqne  chose. 

C'est  proaer  de  la  rime,  et  rimer  de  la  prose; 

Que  lart  lime  et  relirae  et  polit  de  facon 

Qu'elle  rend  a  I'oreille  un  agreeble  son. 

The  last  seven  lines  well  indie, 
ence  between  the  two  schools.   WhuV  th 
ipart  from  metre  and 

maint 

were   also   rk  in    inspirat 

alone.    When  a  j*k  t,  says  Regr  I  borne  up 

by  the  strong  wing  of 

Laiaaer  aller  la  plume  oo  la  verve  remporte. 

and  Regnier  despised  the  art  of  coi 
his  verse.  But  don  is  son 

the  poet  has  not  art  to  sustain  him,  he  is  apt  in  his 

flight  or  fall  ignobly  to  the  ground, 
only  sui 

id;  but  b  d  longer, 

he  could  hardly  have  dcla\ 

lowers,  only  Pas< 
Montchrestien,   Scevole  de   Sa: 

.  and  D'Aubignl  were  living  at  the  tirm-  of  Ket: 
death,  and  of  these  Pasquier,  Sainte-Marthe,  and  La  Taille 


£ 
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Id  men,  while  Montchrestien  and  Du  Perron 

long  ceased  to  write  poetry.    In  fact,  the  only  active 

le  old  school  was  D'Aubignl,  whose  long  poem, 

printed  al  . i te  press  in  far-off  Poitou , 

'•ded  by  the  Paris  world. 

long  before  even  the 

Malherbe  at  Paris,  Ronsard's  school  had  ceased 

to  produce  much  poetry.  After  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 

the  other  arts,  had  fallen  upon  evil  days, 

ig  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 

death  of  Rons.!  lie  arrival  of  Malherbe  in  Paris  little 

verse  was  ranee.   In  fact,  the  only  poet  of  any 

note  who  continued  to  produce  poetry  w.i>  Bertant  Mora- 

though  Desportes  was  regarded  down  to  his  del 

.  poets,"  like  the  rest  of  his  school, 
1  Du  Perron,  he  was  no  longer  read.   It 

S97  onwards  the  old 

ig  Ronsard,  cease  to  be  represented  in 

logics1.    In  these,  down  to  1609,  Bertaut  and  Du 

ices,  and  both,  especially  Bertaut, 

areforer  I  Malherbe. 

Thus,  when  Malherbe  began  hit  campaign,  there  had 


success  01  nis  revolution,  as  01  umi  uicrary  rc\ oiuumv, 
was  due  far  more  to  the  weakness  of  the  defen< 

k.  This  is  only  natural.  A  literature 

tastes  and  ideas  of  one  generation  seems 

:  m  and  substance  to  I  The 

So  (  t  any 

ccessors,  peacefully  succeed' 

ble  hands  of  the 

i<>uk'h  in  this  case 


'feT-ty™.  \  v«l«  . 
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were  left  had  themselves  helped  to  prepare  the  way  f 
new  movement. 

Malherbe  thus  becam  I  urn,  a  s  leader  of 

!>ecause  t 
but  of  >f  the 

rising gej)(!     •  I       nrKm»n  u, -r.-  u.  ,.f  in.livwlii.il i- ii i 

and  licence  and  disonl 

1  governi 
-.'*>  and  adventurous  <, 
sober  reason  and  comn 

his  odes  in  praise  of  Henry  IV  ai  h  his 

robust  pat  clear 

language,  and  his  manly  harmony,  gave  * 
they  wanted.  1 
tionc 

In  an  anthology  published  in  t 
drs  plus  beaux  vers  it  ce  Umps — Malherbe  is  represented  by 

n  pieces.  That  bis  doctrine  represented  th< 
the  age  may  also  be  ii  >m  a  treatise 

Poetry  which  appeared  in  the  following  y>  Its 

author,  Pierre  de  Deinu.  r.  who  was  b< 
1570,  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Pleiad,  and  he  spc.<. 
its  leading  pc*  kr  and  Desporte- 

respect.    But  though,  so  far  as  we  k  1  not 

■ 
of  resemblance  with  that  of  his  more  fan* 
In  one  of  his  chapters,  which  he  entitles 
ought  to  shine  in  all  po< 

ntt  be  probable,  and  find*-  fault  witi 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Bocca< 
violations  of  this  prim 

But,  if  Malherbe's  reforms  succeeded  because 
corded  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  m< 
Malherbe's  character  especially  fitted  him  to  lead  a  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Positive,  intolerant,  arrogant,  and 
undaunted  by  opposition,  he  at  once  dominated  his 
followers  by  his  force  of  character,  and  vanquished  his 
opponents  by  his  tenacity.  The  lav  Id  of  him  by 
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K.»  he  died  he  reproved  his  nurse 

using  a  worci  is  not  good  French,  and  that  when 

confess  sanded  him  he  replied  that  he  would 

>  his  death  the  purity  of  the  1  mguage. 

r  stage  in  his  success  was  marked  by  the  publica- 

f  a  poetical  anthology—/  s  de  la 

which  the  n  •ces  are 

followers,  though  I)u  Perron  and  Bertaut 

bfl  leading  poets 

of  the  Pleiad  school  d  to  be  printed  separately:  a 

magniti  of  Du  Bartas  was  published  at 

Par:  Sere  was  an  edition  of  Desportes  in 

ic  drama  •  ier  was  frequently  reprinted  d< 

isard  himself  appeared  in  1623  in  a  superb 
edit  e  were  the  last 

efforts  of  1  dying  can-*-.  Ih<-  edition  <>f  Da  Baitai  was,  in 

<•'$  phrase,  his  tomb;  aft  he  was  01 

rca<:  .An  edition  of  Ronsard — 

ries — was  printed  at  Paris  as 

on  poor  paper  and  from  worn  type. 

It   is  more  significant   that   in  none  of  the  anthologies 

lished  between  1600  and  1626  is  there  a  single  piece 

Ronsard'! 

at  Rom  lie  editor  specially  calls  .1  .  to 

has  inserted  ten  poems  by  Ronsard  "in 

order  to  shov  •ctween  the  -■  he  past 

same  year  Toussaint  I  >u 

icr  of  L*$  DUices,  issued  a  new  anthology, 

vat  composed  almov  y  of  the  poetry  of 

Malhrrf"  (lis,ij)|rs«      \:w\\  H.rt.uit  ami  Du  iVrmn 


lode.  10  piece*  by  Jaaa  da  I  tngaadaa  (15*0-1616). 
nporunt  domb,  Lm  (  ks*t*m*nts  it  U  Hr*tH. 

be  ye*r  0*  Malber  br»  arrival  «t  1'art*.  end  who  firnUy  fBBBtid  th*  new- 

t— nrihHi     He  baa  baaa  admtrabty  edited  by  M  iAUm 

1  fnmtmU  mtdtmm  end  tbe  Manrbaatn 

Nut  neitbrr  hi*  km«  pattoral.  nor  bis  much  admired  £%w  pmr 

at  aaytkaaj  aba)  m  the  volume  hhm  to  bm  to  have  any  real 

oetiral  value. 
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In  the  same  ied  The*  one 

poet  of  the  period — except  Sa: 

might    have   enabled   him    to 
Malherbe.  He  was  only  thirty-five  at  th< 

iree  years  of  had  been  spa 

prison  an>  tie  succe- 

Pyramt  et  Thisbi,  presented  some  time  between 
1619,  he  had  become  a  conspicuous  figut 
and  free-thinking  set  known  as  ins.    But  he  was  a 

born  poet,  and  had  he  condescended  to  improve  h 
gifts!  ;  'line,  he  might  have  been  a  gre.v 

occasionally  produced  verses  equal  to  Mal- 
herbe's  in  harmony,  and  superior  in  imagination  a  1 
-•  >llowing  stanzas  from  a  poem  entitled  Soi 

-uld  rather  have  been  entitled  Solitude  d  deux, 
are  exquisite: 

Dans  le  vml  solitaire  et  sombre 

.  erf  qui  brame.  an  bruit  de  i'ean. 
Penchant  sea  yenx  dans  nn  ruuseau. 
S'amnse  a  regarder  son  ombre. 
De  cette  source  nne  nalade 
Tons  les  soirs  ouvre  le  portal 
De  sa  demeure  de  crystal. 
Et  vons  chante  une  serenade. 
Un  froid  et  tenebrenx  silence 
Dort  a  l'ombre  de  ces  onneaux. 
Et  les  vents  battent  lea  rameaux 
D'une  amoureuse  violence. 

le,  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries,  be- 
al  schools.   He  appreciated  and 
imita  jthedit: 

Ronsard  in  being  less  influenced  by  classical  and  I 
models;  and,  while  he  recognised  Malherbe's  merit  as  a 
poet,  he  declined  to  bow  to  his  poetical  laws. 

I  mite  qui  voudra  les  merveilles  d'autr 
Malherbe  a  tzes  bien  (ait.  mais  il  a  fait  pour 
MlUe  petits  volenrs  recorchent  tout  en 
Quant  a  rooi.  ces  lardns  ne  me  font  point  d'envie. 
J'approuve  que  chacun  ecrive  a  sa  (aeon, 
Jaime  sa  renommee  et  non  pas  sa  leeon. 
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Like   Rcgm  tiled  to    recognise   the   fact   that 

it  it  cannot  attain  to  perfec- 
tion without  discipline  and  self-criticism.   The  foil 
lines   at    once    express   his    theory  and    testify   to   its 

inadequacy 

Mob  ame  imaginant  n'a  point  la  patience 
De  Men  polir  lee  vers,  et  ranger  la  science. 
La  rifle  me  deplalt:  j'ecns  confusetnent ; 
Jamais  un  bon  esprit  ne  fait  hen  qu'aisetnent1. 

<-ar  before  his  death  Theophile  sent  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation to  a  younger  poet  named  Tristan  L'Hcnntto 
(x6oi  achieved  fame  by  his  tragedy  of 

Marians  (v  ,<  His  lyrical  verse,  though  iiKiipuinxl  by 
-jastic  admirer,  M.  Jacques  Madeleine,  has  not 
two  great  m-  individuality  and  sin< 

poetical  qualities — a  strong 

m,  a  cop  f  a  great  variety  of  metres, 

here  and  >uches  of  real 

stanzas  from  Tristan's  most  admired 

poem,  Le  Promtnoit  des  deux  A  mans,  and  a  sonnet  en 

Amour  divin  will  serve  as  specimens. 

(  roy  IMS  <<>nvtl.  ih^rc  <  UnaOj 
Four  Uimer  arriver  le  eoir. 
Jc  te  prie,  allone  none  sasioir 

Stir  le   DOfV  (lr  crttc   f   ..'.?. nil'- 

N'oy  tu  pea  eoupirer  Zephire 
De  merveUle  et  d'tmour  attaint, 
Voyant  dee  roeee  eur  too  taint 
Qui  ne  toot  pea  de  eon  Empire? 

Sa  booche  d'odeur*  toote  pletne 
A  toaflU  ear  noet 
Mealant  no  esprit  de  Ji 
A  r Arabre  de  ta  donee 


«cnevre  notes  that  ibw*  w««  *b«u  70  edtttco*  o<  Tbftophus  1 

v/>. 
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Peucbe  U  teste  nr  cette  Oode 
Dont  la  chnstaJ  parotst  B  noir ; 

ix  (aire  apercevoir 
L'objet  le  j>lus  charmant  do  mon 

Tu  oe  dots  pas  estre  estonnee 
.  ant  sous  tea  doocea  lois. 
J'appeUe  ces  beaux  yen*  mes  Row, 
MM  \str->  it  ma  Doting 


Mon  ime.  eaveille  toy  do  dangereux 

<.'..:  t>  a  ejn  H  •  Mtekv  h  An  doH  ■  Mmbhwij 

Et  chaasant  la  vapeur  qui  couvrc  tea  prunellea 
Ne  prends  plus  desormais  I'ombre  pour  le  Soled. 


Ne  croy  plus  de  tes  sens  le  pernde  ConseU. 
Cost  assex  adorer  dea  objets  tnndeles: 
Servons  a  1  avenir  dea  beau  tes  immortelles. 
Que  Ton  trouve  tou jours  en  un  rstat  j>  I 

Aimons  l'Auteur  du  monde.  il  eat  sans  inconstancy. 
Sa  boot*  poor  one  vcrux  n'a  point  de  resistance. 
Nona  pouvons  en  secret  lui  parter  nuit  et  jour. 

II  connoist  notre  ardeur  et  notre  inquietude. 
Et  ne  rccoit  jamais  de  traits  de  nostre  amour 
Pour  tes  recompenser  de  traits  d  ingratitude 

Tristan  was  of  the  school  • 
i-m     He  hardly  ever  1>1 

vever,  to  a  second  thought  tl  iM  most 

beautiful  stanza,  the  fourth  of  Le  Promenoir: 

L'ombre  de  oeate  flour  venneille, 
Et  celte  da  cos  joncs  pendans 
Paroisaent  eatre  la  dedans 
Lea  songea  de  l'eau  qui  sommeiUn. 

Another  poet  with  a  true  lyrical  gi 
range  hi  nrkr  the  banner  of  M 

Antoine  de  Gerard,  Sieur  de  Sa  it*>i), 

whose  father  md 

under  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  was  born  ii 

•fore  four  years  younger  than  Theopbile    Like  Mal- 
herbe,  he  was  a  Norman.  Though  he  has  found  ft 
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and  discriminating  KJBJWW-  notlhry  at  Iavrt.  who  h.^ 

■d  his  poems,  and  M    Durand-Lapic,  who  has  written 
—he  has  hardly  received  due  measure  from  fa 

For  he  is  not  adequately 
represent-.:    . : v -r  by  hi>  bacchanalian  drinidng-soogs,  or 

manner  of  Bcrni,  or  by 
bit  hccoi-camic  verse  inspired  by  Tassoni.    It  is  in 
serious  poems  that  wc  can  h*->t  ju<hjr  of  his  poetical  g\i :-, 

>i  language,  and  his  true  feeling  for  mo  md 

rust  poem,  entitled  La  Solitude*  (1617), 

by  bis  contemporaries,  and 

h  called  forth  Thcophilc's  poem  of  the  same  name. 

La  Pirn  I*  ConUmplattur,  all  contain  several 

stanzas  of   considerable    beauty.     He   also  wrote  some 

fine  sonnets,  notably  a  description  of  the  Alps  in  win- 

and  one  00  the  death  of  Charles  I.   But  as  with  Theophile 

andTristanl.il  n  along  with 

her  gifts  the  dangerous  one  of  facility.   Like  them, 

he  did  not  know  when  to  blot    He  had  more  genius  than 

1  he  taken  to   heart   the  true  lesson  of 

Malherbe's  teaching — the  necessity  of  self-criticism — he 

would  have  been  a  far  better  poet. 

In  •  year  after  Theophiles  death.    V 

'  1  Rttbt"'  m  whi.  h  Ki  belieu't  pohi  v  is  commended  in 

Uigent  appreciation.  The  poem  has 

highly  praised  by  S.<  and  finds  favour 

i;  but  to  most  English  readers 

!  teem  that  Malherbe  has  here  deli  rossed  the 

line  which  divides  poetry  from  prose,  and  that  even  the 

harmony 


1  (Sottm  ii^ISw  (lluialMI  Willi trtMIll).  a  vol*..  1SJ5-56;  &•*•#• 
Amm*i.  MmUubw.  |S*V.  For  TtllnpHi  m>4  S*tat  Am*nt  m*  Rtay  <*• 
GovnMMrl,  Prom^+d**  MMrMPM,  %tf- 

•  Mm  dt  SSvlcn*.  wrttiag  hum  Imt  Mov«d  Lm  HodMR.  July  1  j 
qootn  tlM  ilSt  tUMM.  Tb*  wbal*  porm  wu  tramUud  by  Mr*  KtUwrtM 
Pbeki,  -Tb.  MfttctdMS  Ortod*"  I^mm,  1669,  pp.  I7< 
.mu  Lmmdu.  BBS.  il»». 
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But  in  fairness  I  must  quote  those  stanzas  t< 
Beuve  has  awarded  special  praise: 

Certea.  ou  je  me  trompe,  ou  deja  U  Victoire 
Qui  too  plus  grand  honneur  de  tes  palmcs  at  I 
Est  aux  bonis  de  Cbarente  en  son  habit  de  gtoire, 

Je  la  voy  qui  t'appelle.  rt  qui  semble  tc  dire: 
"  Roy.  le  plus  grand  des  rots,  et  qui  m'eat  le  plus  cher. 
Si  tu  vcux  que  je  t'aide  a  sauver  son  empire, 
II  est  temps  de  marcher 

Que  am  (aeon  est  brave  et  sa  mine  asseuree ! 
Qu'eUe  a  fait  richement  son  annure  etofler  I 
Et  qu'il  se  cognoist  bien.  a  la  voir  si  pare*, 
Que  tu  vas  triompber  I 

This  was  almost  Malherbe's  last  poem.    In  1628, 

soon.  ublication,  he  visited  scamp  before 

La  Rochelle.  From  there  he  brought  back  the  germs  of  an 
illness,  which  proved  fatal  on  October  teen  days 

before  the  caj>  he  Huguenot  str<  Two  years 

later,  in  1630,  the  first  collected  etl.  oems  was 

published. 

group  of  disciples  who  utembled  in  Mal- 
herbe's modest  apartment  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  only  two,  as  I  have  sai 
any  fame  as  poets,  Honorat  de  Bucil,  Marquis  de  Kacan, 
and  Francois  de  Maynard.  Of  these  their  master  sai< : 
ird  was  the  -U^  r,  but  had  n 

work,     i  <h-   Julleville   c< 

Malherbe  meant  natural  facility  by  force,  the  remark  is  a 
pretty  accurate  description  of  the  two  n 
Ode,  La  belie  vimlU,  which  may  be  read  in    Professor 
Saintsbury's  Specimens  of  French  Liter a  uJmirahlv 

versified  and  does  credit  to  Malherbe's  teaching,  but 
a  few  of  the  stanzas  are  really  poetical  1 
Sainte-Bcuve  is  right  in  preferring  to  it  the  Ode  &  Akippe 
(Alcippe,  reviens  dans  nos  bois)1.    Racan's  m. 

1  MtOurb*  et  son  £ut$  In  Cmmurin  dm  Lmndi,  \ 
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'aui  ptnstr  i  la  Retrain,  written  on  a  similar 
theme — the  praise  of  count ry  life — shows  that  he  was  a 
real  poet,  if  not  a  very  original  one.  But  it  is  amusing  to 
find  a  disciple  of  MalbertM  pkgjariajni  I  >«•>{* >rt«-s  and  Da 
Bartas  with  a  freedom  which  even  Desportes  might  have 

Aftet  tbje_death  rbe  lyric  poetry  showed  little 

Sign  Of  Vita  '  ,  Writers.  .: ..  <i  themselves  3th  <  I  t<  •  rs 
ittocUU,  like  Vulture,  or  t<>  h.n  «  hanahan  IMfS,  like  >aint- 
Amant.  The  true  lyrical  cry  was  hushed  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  The  real  disciple  of  Malherbe  was  the  great 
dramatist  who  Drijduo'd  hi^  hr->t  ol.iv  111  tlw  \var  .tft<r 
tth.    If. 

he  fashioned  a  splendid  and  power* 
fufinstrurn.  nt  for  th-  .  la-ical  drama.  The  y-  -:•:  1.  whieh 
hf1  <w  <  iinif  in  FriBifli  litaritiiu  may  seem  to  Englishmen 
unduly  high,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  judges  he  ho! 
not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  literary  reformer,  as  the  creator  of 
tl  spirit  in  literature,  as  the  man  who  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  great  school  of  1660. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CATHOLIC  REN  I  \ 

The  cond:  h  in  France  when  sh< 

i  was  deplorable.  To  the  evils 
\  called  forth  the  on  na  at  the  be- 

ginning of  the  century — the  worldlincss  and  non-residence 
of  the  Bishops,  the  ignorance  of  t  ior  clergy,  the 

decay  of  discipline  in  the  monasteries — were  now  added 
the  fruits  of  anarchy  and  religious  warfare.  Th< 
were  in  rn  services  were  abandoned,  hu 

parishes  were  without  a  p. 

In  1596  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  prest  i 
on  behalf  of  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  a  long 
*  setting  out  the  pitiable  c<  lurch. 

They  said  that  three-quarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
were  without  proper  occupants;  that  of 
bishoprics  six  or  seven  were  va<  I  red  or 

so  bishoprics  thirty  to  for 
filled  many  were  in  the  hands  of  men 
them  by  illicit  means,  or  were  incomp 
idle.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries,  I 
in  a  still  worse  condition,  being  for  th  in  the 

hands  of  laymen.    In  lve  dioceses 

had  made  an  examina  *  1  e  were  a 

either  there  was  no  Abbot  at  all,  or  the  titular  Abb< 
been  illegally  appointed.  To  take  a  si: 
Protestant  Sully  enjoyed   the  ng   to 

45,000  livres — of  four  abbeys.    In 

strances,  Henry  declared  t  mturc 

none  but  competent  persons  to  bi  and  abbeys. 

In  1605  the  clergy  held  another  important  assen 
not  only  renewed  their  complaints,  but  1 
restoration  of  the  elections  to  the  Chap  h  they 
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had  been  deprived  by  the  Concordat.  In  answer  to  this  the 
renewed  his  promises  and  issued  in  1606  an  important 
as  a  basis  of  Church  reform.    Nevertheless,  in  the 
following  year  he  bestowed  three  of  the  four  abbeys  vacant 
•  death  of  the  poet  Desportes  (whose  vocation  for  the 
Church  had  been  of  the  slightest)  on  his  bastard  by  Mmc  de 
Verneuil.  a  tx> .  md  at  the  same  time  requested  the 

Chapter  of  Metz  to  elect  him  as  Bishop.  Though  the  Pope 
refused   to  nominate  him,   he  promised  him   the   next 
ut  a  fresh  election,  and  the  result  was  that 
:  de  Bourbon  became  a  Bishop  before  he  was  eleven. 
Another  well-known   instance  kind   is   that   of 

Jacqueline  Arnauld,  better  known  as  La  Mere  Angelique, 
who  became  Abbess  of  Port- Royal  before  she  was  eleven, 
the  whole  little  was  actually  accomplished  in  the  way 
rm  during  the  reign  c>  IV  except  the 

removal  of  the  grossest  scandals  and  abuses.  Church  ser- 
vices, for  instance,  were  re-established  in  over  300  towns. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  indeed,  the  necessary  work 
of  reforming  both  the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy  was 
taken  in  hand  But  perhaps  the  measure  by  wh. 

ilsc  to  reform  was  the  re-establish* 

ment  of  the  Jesuits.  This  was  done  by  an  edict  of  1603, 

.  authorised  I  certain  restrictions,  to  re- 

which   they  already  possessed 

establishments,  and  to  1  colleges  at  Lyons, 

>u  In  1608  PereCoton  became 
keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  and  for  the  remaining  two 
years  -suits  steadily  increased  in  influence 

and  now  were  allowed  to  reopen  their 

■ 

■nph  over  Gallicanism.  Under  Jesuit 
influence  the  great  history  of  De  Thou  was  censured  at 
•  assembly  of  the  clergy  passed  an  unani- 
mously-signed declaration  that  they  accepted  the  Council  of 

er  practical  measures  may  be  taken  by  a  Govern- 
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of  any  avail  without  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  That  this  revival  took  place- 
in  a  marvellous  degree  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
efforts  of  certain  private  individuals.    Among  these  were 
de  Berulle,  a  fori:  Lent  of  the  College  of 

iont,  who  had  wished  to  become  a  Jesuit,  but 
a  year's  novitiate  had  been  told  that  he  had  no  vo 
for  that  Order;  Jean  de  Bretigny,  th<  f  tin- 

Life  and  works  of  St  Teresa;  Mme  Acarie,  ngest 

religious  force  of  h  whose  practical 

remarkable  as  her  mysticism1;  and  her  co 

-  -Beuve.  The  whole  group  were  greatly  intl 
the  writings  d  -sa,  and  in  1603  Mme  Acarie,  with 

the  help  of  Berulle,  introduced  into  France  th- 
med  Carmelites. 
1 1  was  this  religious  group  that  Francois  de  Sales*  i 
at  Paris  when  he  came  there  in  1602  on  a 
the  Bishop  of  Geneva.  Born  at  Sales,  near  A 1  1 567, 

he  had  studied  at  the  College  of  Clermont  Si  to 

1588,  and  had  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Berulle. 
His  fervent  love  of  God  found  in  this  religious  atmo- : 
of  Paris  much  that  was  congenial  to  him  pered 

its  austerity  by  a  sweet  reasonableness,  and  he  gave  a 
practical  turn  to  its  mysticism  by  showing  that  a  religious 
life  could  be  lived  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  el- 
and that  in  order  to  love  God  it  was  not  necessary  to 
become  a  Carmelite.   His  gentle  firmness  and  hi- 
sight  into  human  nature  made  him  an   1  iitual 

director,  and  it  was  by  his  work  in  this  capa  more 

than  by  his  preaching  th.it  1  ace  was  exercised. 

When  he  returned  to  Geneva,  to  the  bis: 
succeeded  in  this  same  year,  1602,  he  continued 
spond  with  those  whom  he  directed,  an- 
extant  correspondence  consists  of  let  1  ritual  a 

The  correspondent  to  whom  he  was  knit  by  the  close 

1  See  H.  Brtmood.  Hut.  Ittt.  4m  tent t muni  rdifwwx  en  Frmmct,  It.  193-362. 
•  See  F.  Stiowtki,  Satnt  Frmmfois  4*  S*U$.  Introduction  4  i 
Smlimml  raUftaut  m  Frmne*  mm  XVII*  SUcU,  1S98. 
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:  intual  kinship  was  Mme  de  Rabutin-Chant.il  (Sainte 
.  the  grandmother  of  Mme  de  Sevignc.  He  treated 
ss  affection  and  confidence  the  Mere  Angelique 
il.  whose  director  he  became  in  1619.  Anotl 
correspondent  was  Mme  de  Chai  he  ad- 

dressed a  series  of  Utters  in  1607.  A  Jesuit  Father  to  whom 
she  had  shown  them  having  urged  him  to  publish  them,  he 
sed  them  with  certain  add  r  id  published  them  in 

following  year  (1608)  under  the  title  of  Introduction  i 
lore  or  less,  a  complete  manual  of  CI. 
conduct,  but  it  is  specially  adapted  to  the  usage  of  pers- 
Sever  before  did  a  book  of  devotion  achr 
such  popula:  aptivated  alike  by  the  easy  charm  of 

ch  unites  the  exuberance,  the  picturesqucness, 
the  love  of  metaphor  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the 
reasoning  power,  the  lucidity,  and  the  structural  harmony 
th.  and  by  the  smiling  amiability  of 
laid  of  conduct  which  it  prescribes  is 
an  exceedingly  high  one,  and  it  is  never  lowered  to  meet 
ents  of  a  mundane  society.   Francois  de  Sales 
no  more  than  Montaigne  places  virtue  "on  the  top  of  a 
nigged  and  inaccessible  mou  but  he  would  have 

denied  that  it  was  accessible  "by  shady,  verdant,  and 
flov.  :ics,"  or  "by  a  pleasant,  easy,  and  smooth 

r  perhaps  I  should  say  a  n 
ge  part  allotted  to  !<•  is  treatise  of 

repeatedly  warned  against    - 
danger  St  Francois  de  Saks  was  1 1 

a. is  in  the  very  year  in  wt 
s  to  Mme  de  Charmoisy  that  I 
par  was  published.  It  is  hardly  too  much 

say  .1  an  love  purified  and  ennobled  by  suffering 

and  constancv  w 


mfltaw  do  mood*;  mak  m  aojraa  pot  «1 
raodra  pto*  agrtobk  aai  yawa  da»  mandate* 
natural,  aaae  M  erota.  am  apteaa.  arac  ton  dataefca- 
(B t.  Fmitytumt  it  SmuFfmyU  aV  Sslm). 
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romance  was  the  starting -point  of   Francois  de   Sales's 
whole  philosophy  of  religion;  for  his  Traiti  de  l' Amour  de 

1616)  is  based  on  the  idea  th.r  <  iod  exists 

in  germ  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  genera  t  be  im- 

perious desire  of  the  Will  to  unite  its  •  tood. 

•   love  of  God  is  the  true  source  a  igious 

feeling  and  conduct  Thus  religion  and  n . 
of  which  is  so  striking  in  the  writings  of  Y 
Charron,  are  reconciled  in  those  of  Francois  de  Sales. 

1  onduct  is  no  longer  a  superhuman  ideal  to  . 
the  ordinary  man  cannot  be  expected  to  conform ;  it 
natural  aspiration  of  the  human  will  tov  source  of 

all  goodness. 

mg  the  regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici  (1610-17)  tht? 

cligious  spirit  began  rapidly  to  bear  fr  nowed 

inding  of  new  religious  Orders,  especial 
women,  and  in  th<-  introduction  of  <  bserv- 

ance  from  other  countries.  The  Kecollcts,  an  Order  of 

ned  Franciscans,  had  already  been  estal 
France  in  1592,  and  in  Paris  1  house 

d   the  especial  favour  of   Marie  dc'    M 

ccamc  one  of  the  most  active  and  in- 

lal  Orders  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  ti  Icrs  of 

b  in  New  France  (1615).    i 
only  six  friars,  \<:adia 

to  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  till  they  wer< 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Jesuits  and  final  1  in  favour 

of  the  more  powerful  organisation1. 

Among  the  most  important  and  influential  Orders  for 
women  was  that  of  the  Ursulines  for  th<  ion  of 

young  gn  1  Mme  de  Sain  te- lieu ve  established  at 

Paris  in  1610.  They,  too,  extended  their  work  to  Canada, 
where  the  romantic  Mme  de  La 
at  Quebec,  with  Marie  de  l'lncai 
(1639)*.  Of  equal  importance  was  th 
of  the  Visitation,  or  Visitandines,  which  Francois  de  Sales 

•  See  Parkman.  Pumttrt  of  Franc*  m  the  Snr  World. 

*  Ptf *"*»■" j  Tht  Jnutti  in  North  Amencm,  chap. 
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ha^  •  d  at  Annecy  with  the  help  of  Mme  dc  Chantal. 

■ad  be  now  established  a  branch  at  Paris.   A 

special  feature  of  its  organisation  was  the  inclusion  of 
widows  and  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  among  its  members. 
:>en  also  played  a  leading  part  in  the  reform  of 
rotting  monasteries.  The  foremost  names  among  the  re- 
forming Abbesses,  who  were  mostly  quite  young  wonv 
are  Marie  de  Beauvillier.  who  reformed  the  Benedict 
abbey  of  Montmartre  (1598-1601),  Marguerite  d'Arbouze, 
Abbess  of  Val  de  Grace,  another  Benedictine  abt>. 
h  she  reformed  in  1619,  and.  better  known  than  eit 
heae  saintly  and  practical  women,  Jacqueline  Arnauld, 
Clique,  who  in  1608  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
began  the  difficult  t.isk  of  reforming  the  Cistercian  convent 
d. 
In  the  supplement  to  Du  Breul's  well-known  work  on 
is,  published  in  1639,  mention  is  made 
- 1  which  had  been  erected  in  thre* 
opal  quarters  of  Paris  during  the  last  five-and- 
vears.    Among  them  was  a  new  Jacobin  convent 
-    the  reformed   Dominicans   in  Saint - 

ch  was  oVstined  to  become  famous 

olution.    Numerous  churches  also  were 

is  completed  in  1626.  the  foundation- 
facade  having  been  laid  in  the  year 
his  divorced  wife.  Marguerite  de 
•eautif  ul  and  elaborate  rood-screen,  carved  I 
'  his  period.    I 
se  added  a  Renaissance  faca.  Gothic 


>  Franca 

1  is  the  deplorable  condition  of 

iey  were  not  only  grossly  ignorant,  but  they 

I  aide  of  their  vocation. 

lerulle,  who  turned  his  attention  to  this 
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necessary  side  of  Church  reform,  they  were  Iturai 
ambitious,  and  idle.   It  wa  grave  evil  ti 

1611  he  founded  the  Oratoire,  a  congregation  of  s< 
clergy  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  and  edu 

ihood    It  was  approved  by  Pope  Pa  . 
Modelled  on  a  n,  though 

differing  from  it    in  several    \  l    it^ 

Italian  prototype  in  the  success  ot 
the  death  of  Berulle  in   1529  it  number' 
houses.  \ 

In  1023  it  also  undertook,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  the 
of   secular   edu  .merous   colleges 

founded,  and  that  of  Juilly,  about  t  h-east 

b  was  regarded  as  the  model  establishment, 
attracted  the  young  nobles  in  large  numbers, 
features  of  Oratorian  education  were  that  in  the  lower 
classes  French,  and  not  Latin,  was  the  general  medi 

istory  was  taught 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  Descartes  special 
was  given   to   mathematics,   the   natural  sciences,   and 
philosophy1. 

The  education  given  in  the  Little  Schools  <  I  >yal, 

which  were  organised  in  1646,  wa 
I  shall  recur  to  it  in  a  later  chapter.  The  real  rivals  of  the 
Oratory  were  the  Jesuits,  who,  < 
m«nt  in  France,  had  been  extending  their  e<i 
system  in  all  direction*.  In  irteen 

colleges  and  over  13,000  pupils  in  the  single  province  of 
Paris.  The  success  of  their  secondary  education  was,  in  a 
large  measure,  due  to  the  combined  1  .  and  mi! 

of  their  discipline  and  to  their  care  for  the  health  and 

ical  weU-beuu 

rig  were  all  included  in  the  school  life.   Descarte^ 
spent  nine  years  (1604-13)  as  a  boarder  in  the  r< 
founded  college  of  La  Fleche,  always  retained  a  warm, 
affection  for  his  Jesuit  teachers,  and  looked  back 

1  S«e  P.  L«ll«manH,  Hut.  4*  ridmettiom  dsmt  r«mtun  Orateurt  is  Franc*. 
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pleasure  00  his  schooldays,  however  much  he  criticised  the 

system  of  instruction.  This  instruction  was  based  on  the 

k  and  Latin,  but,  owing  partly  to  the  general 

lea  in  France,  and  partly  to  the  greater 

encouragement  given   by   the   Jesuits   to   Latin  as  the 

language  of  the  Church,  Latin  soon  greatly  predominated. 

The  pupils  were  obliged  to  talk  in  Latin,  and  th>  ion 

in  prose  and  verse  was  regarded  as  of 

first-rate  importance.    It  was  the  style  rather  than  I 

spirit  of  ancient  learning  that  the  Fathers  laboured  to  in 

lpils.   With  this  object  in  view  the  Greek  and 

ithors  were  read  in  carefully  prepared  extracts, 

and   though  subjects  of   "erudition" — that   is   to  say, 

toy,  geography,  and  the  like — were  introduced  into  the 

ordinary  lessons  by  way  of  commentary,  they  were  only 

lependent  subjects  in  extra  hours.  The  normal 

length  -  '-rary  course  was  five  years,  one  year  for 

each  grade — three  of  grammar,  one  of  humanity,  and  one 

iried  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 

In  the  larger  colleges,  such  as  La  Flee  he,  it  was 

eeded  by  a  three  years'  course  of  philosophy,  w). 

ed  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics. 

It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  with  writers  on 

education  that  the  Jesuit  system,  owing  to  its  excessive 

devotion  to  style  and  language,  leads  to  superficiality,  and 

tit  has  produced  neither  men  of  science  nor  men  of  real 

it  the  names  of  Jacques  Sirmond.  DenysPetau, 

de  Valois,  Descartes,  and  Ducange.  all  of  wl. 

re  educated  in  Jesuit  colleges  during  the  first  fifty  yean 

ir  establish n  ince,  show  that  this  statement 

nation     It  1*  a  st 
hing  condition  of  these  colleges  during  t 
years  which  succeeded  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  that 
produced  a  Cornrille,  a  Moliere,  a  Bossuct.  a  Conde.  and 
ixembourg. 

Capuchins,  stimulated  by  the  ardent  seal  of  the 
ther  Joseph,  vied  with  the  Jesuits  in  pro- 
of the  Church.  They  founded  convents 
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and  organised  missi' 

— Poitou,  Dauphine,  the  Cevennes,  Languedo 

They  sent  missionaries 

Greek  archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopot.  sta, 

Egypt,  Morocco.   In  short  in  the  words  oi   M     Pag] 

the  biographer  of  Father  Josep! 

spiritual  conquest  of  all  the  countries  washed  by  the 

Mediterranean  or  the  Caspian  Se.i 

a  new  crusade  agaii  the  result  of  this 

ny-sided  actr  k- part  01  i  es, 

the  Catholic  revival  in   i  now  entered  riod 

of  triumphant  conquest.   At  the  same  time  French  Pro- 
testantism began  to  decline,  not  only  un<i 

opponents,  but  owing  to  its  own  internal  dissensions 
and  to  the  desertion  of  some  of 
aged  Lesdiguieres  was  converted  to  Cat  I 
ceived  the  promise  of  the  Constabl. 
death  of  Luynes  in  the  preceding  year.    In  the  same  year 
the  Protestants  were  forced  to  conclude  an  u:  ible 

; 

lit  u,  on  the  fall  of  La  \ 

•f  of  the  Council,  or  first  M 
found  two  parties  in  the  State — the  "good 
as  the  politique*  now  called  themselves,  who  w< 
of  Protestant  alliances,  and  the  religious  party,  who  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  active  opposition  to  1  *  >th 
within  and  without  the  kingdom.  I 
were  the  Pbj             \  the  Galileans,  and  - 

S;  the  Catholic  policy  was  supported  b\ 
Itramontanes,   the  C  1   ill    Ki  col- 

leagues on  the  Council.  The  Queen-Mother,  who  was  large?" 
under  the  influence  of  her  director  Ber  in  1 1 

same  din  helieu  li  -,'Ca1 

and  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the 
the  Church.    But  he  was 
before  he  was  a  Churchman,  and  his  ecclesiast 

1  See  G.  Fagniez,  U  Pin  Jat*pk  A  Ktdutuu,  a  vote.,  18  . 
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was  consistently  directed  to  one  aim — the  greatness  and 
I  ranee.  He  was  determined  that  no  party  in  the 
neither  Galileans  nor  I'l tramontanes,  neither 
Jesuits  nor  Jansenists — should  exercise  a  preponderating 
influence,  but  that  all  alike  should  bow  in  humbl- 
mission  to  the  central  autl.  I  was  in  harmon\ 

this  }  tt  he  promoted  the  discipline  of  the  Church 

loosing,  as  a  rule,  men  of  ability  and  learning  - 
bishoprics  and  abbeys.  If  he  preferred  those  of  good  birth. 
it  was  because  he  believed  them  to  be  \» 
positions  •  Hut  be  did  not  altogether  abandon 

the  old  practice  of  appointing  mere  \»>\>.  Thus  \{,  nn  d<- 
Lorraine,  afterwards  Due  de  Guise,  the  hero  of  the  fan 

Naples,  who  in  his  eld«  1  oe  was 

destined  for  the  Church,  held  nine  abbeys  at  the  age  of 

id  became  Archbishop  of  Reims  when  he  was 

fifteen.  More*  is  scarcely  to  the  advantage  of  their 

dioceses  that    Richelieu  employed   the  Cardinal  de   La 

ishop  of  Toulouse,  as  a  general ;  Francois  de 

ishop  of  Bordeaux,  as  an  admiral;  and  his 

ler,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  as  a  diploma 

u  also  gave  much  at-  though  with  but 

moderate  success,  to  the  difficult  work  of  1 

especially  occupied   himself  with   the 
ries,  and  for  that  purpose  had  himself  elected 
Abbe  I  pal  Orders — Cluny  and  Clteau 

e  he  united  the  new  Congregation  of 

hich  had  been  founded  in  1618  on  the  model 

rmed  Congregation  of  Sainte- Vanne,  and  he  gave 

his  warm  approval  and  sympathy  to  the  great  work  of 

ecclesiastical  education.  btflHPf,  an«l  research  which  was 

being  organised  by  the  first  Superior  of  the  Congregation. 

<  .regoire  Tarisse.   In  J  tanu- 
1  and  books  were  rapidly  collected              library  of 

<  iermain-des-Pres.  the  headquarters  of  the  Congre- 

ie  learned  Dom  Luc  d'Achery  was  placed  at 

^elusion,  he  led  for  nearly  half 

laborious  study  S3,  he  in- 
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augurated  with  the  lir>t  volume  of  bis  gre. 
that  splendid  series  of  monumental 
owes  to  the  learning  and  en 

Saint-Maur.  Domd'Achery  handed  on  the  torch  top* 
the  greatest  of  all  these  princes  of  scholarship,  the  g< 
humble,  indefatigable  Mabillon  (163.  whose  joi 

in  search  of  manuscripts  resembled  royal  progress? 
Mabillon  in  his  turn  handed  it  on  to  his  pupil  and  biographer, 
Miporary  with  the  .  Denysde 

editor  of  Gallia  <  1;  Bertrand  dc 

Montfaucon,  the  editor  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  and 
the  equal  of  Mabillon  in  his  knowledge  of  paUeogr. 
Dom  Martenc  and  Dom  Durand,  the  two  companions 
famous  Voyage  litter  aire.    The  next  gen 
sented  by  Dom  Rivet,  who  began  the  H 
la  France ;  Dom  Bouquet,  the  first  editor 
Gaul  and  France;  and  Dom  Clement,  w! 

-  editor  of  a  new  edition  < 
The  last-named  died  in  1793  in  his  ei  year — for, 

happily,  these  learned  Benedictines  were  all  ved — 

and  thus  carried  on  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  house. 

Catholic  learning  was  not  by  any  mea  1 
Benedictines.  The  Jesuits  especially  realised 
ism  could  not  floi:  hout  the  help  of  lea: 

if  they  wished  to  control  the  thought  o: 
they  must  meet  the  Protest  th  intelle  ipons, 

and  produce  men  equal  1  ig  to  a  Scaliger  or  a 

Casaubon.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  that  there  tamed 
from  Paris  presses  during  the  fii  •••enth 

;ry  a  number  of  epoch-making  I  ireek 

and  Latin  Fathers,  such  as  the  Chrysost  n  Du 

Due,  the  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  ol  igault,  the 

Eusebius  of  Andre  de  Yalois. 

Another  sign  of  the  Catholic  revival  w 
of  numerous  Lives  of  French  saint 
16x0  with  the  Life  of  St  Louis.   It  m  ives 

St  Sigisbert,  the  brother  of  Clovis;  St  Isabella 
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Loins    S  .St  Aldrgonde.  St  £loy,  St  Rade- 

gonde.  and  others  of  lesser  fame. 

But  the  age  was  not  contented  with  recording  the  lives 
of  past  saints;  it  produced  new  ones.    I  have  already 
:ooed  Sa  1.     An    even    more   important 

in  the  Catholic  revival  of  France  was  played  by  St 
nl  de  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Gallican 
Chun:  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Pyrenees,  he 

took  priest's  Orders  in  the  year  1600,  and  not  long  after- 
wards was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Tunis.  He  escaped,  and  returned  to  France  in  1607. 
.vo  great  institutions  which  are  associated  with  his 
name  ve  are  the 

Priests  of  the  Mission  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.    Both 
arose  from  a  desire  to  .  the  hardships  and  miseries 

of  peasant  life.    At  Chatillon  les-Dombes,  where  he  was 
some  months  in  16x7,  he  founded  an  association 
of  women  of  all  classes,  who,  without  taking  any  vows, 
gave  \  lp  to  the  sick  and  poor.  This  gre^ 

the  Congregation  •  lies  de  la  Charite,  which. 

•  Mme  Legras(  Louise  de  Marillac)1,  was  organised 
icr  charitable   it  led  by  St 

Vincent  were  the  Hos|  <  lungs,  the  Hospice  du 

de  Jesu  he  Hospice  de  la  Sal- 

re,  a  species  of  workhouse  where  the  poor  were  fed, 
I  with  w 
1  besides  the  material  misery  of  the  people 
attention  at  Ch.. 
•norance  and  coarseness  of  the  country 

ial  guidance.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this,  he  founded 
•ngregati  Mission!  irpose  of  evangels- 

be  country  districts.  The  members  were  first  estab- 

mts  (1627),  and  after- 
wards in  the  house  of  Saint-Lasare*  (1632).  whence  their 
name  of  Laaarists.  Their  work  soon  expanded  beyot 


•  dm  Need  aad  the  cfcwrii  of  Si  Vfcmat  dt  M. 
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original  scope;  for  "  M.  Vincent,''  as  he  was  always  called, 
mindful  of  his  former  experiences,  sent  his  mission. i 
only  to  Tunis  and  Algiers  to  minister  to  < 
but  into  heretic  countries  to  convert  soul 
Saint-Lazare  was  not  only  a  »  lissionary  work , 

but  a  house  of  retreat  and  spiritual  cdificatio:  rgy 

and  laity  alii  <1  poor,  lackeys  and  gi  lcs, 

soldiers  and  bishops,  ate  at  the  same  table,  an  I  in 

the  same  devotions." 

In  both  of  St  Vincent's  great  foundations  the  a- 
of  |  ment  was  a  special  feature.  The  1 

Charite  comprised  not  only  Seturs  but  Dames,  who,  in 
pursuance  of  the  original  idea  of  the  society,  were  bound 
by  no  vows.     In  the  terrible  years  of  tl  le  both 

of  these  institutions  did  admirable  work.     Into  Lorrai: 
Champagne,  and  Picardy,  provinces  in  which  <*ry 

was  at  its  highest,  came  the  Lazarists  rey 

Sisters"  to  distribute  bread  and  alms,  to  heal  t 
to  console  the  dying.  "The  house  of  S  /are  beer 

the  granary  of  France." 

The  better  education  of  the  clergy  was  still  a  pressing 
want.  The  Oratory  had  been  diverted  somewi 
original  object  by  the  work  of  secondary  ed 
rung-schools  were  needed.    In  1618  A< 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  who  befor 
earned  a  living  in  various  menial  employi 

h  the  approval  of  Berulle,  the  community  an<l  1 
school  of  Saint -Nicolas-du-Chardonn 
high  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  eccle- 
fession,  and  of  the  order  and  decorum  wt  services 

of  the  Church  demanded,  but  he  was  not  a 
and  theological  studies  formed  no  part  of  th  g  of 

his  seminary.  Claude  Lancelot,  the  well-known  teach* 
Port-Royal,  who  spent  ti  having 

the  age  of  twelve,  says  that  at  the  age  of  tw« 
he  had  never  read  a  line  of  the  New  Testament.  One  of 
instructors  had  even  said  to  him  that  the  Introduction  to  the 
Devout  Lift  was  more  useful  to  many  people  than  the  Gospel. 
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Bourdoisc's  initiative  was  speedily  followed,  and  other 
seminarir  sts  were  established  in  Paris  and  else- 

where .0  Charles  de  Condren,  a  man  of  saintly  Ufa 

andsinct:  ictive  character1,  who  was  most  art. 

promoting  the  education  of  the  clergy,  founded  ■  Mmmurj 
ic  see  of  Paris  in  the  abbey  of  St  Magloire.   But  the 
vas  destined  to  take  the  lead  throughout 
Fran  work  of  preparing  men  for  the  priesthood  was 

that  founded  in  [641  by  Jean-Jacques  Olier,  cure  of  Saint- 
Sulpt  r  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint- 

Vsotsted  by  several  associates,  he  carried  on  the 
lis  parish  and  his  seminary  with  equal  success. 
•  wo  most  famous  pupils  of  the  seminary — at  least,  in 
the  annals  of  literature — were  Fenelon,  whose  uncle  was 
an  in'  .end  of  the  founder,  and  Renan,  who  has  left 

an  interesting  account  of  his  two  years'  residence  at  Saint- 
Sottvenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeutusse. 
imulated  by  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  went 
ions  in  the  provinces,  and  even 
*  Canada.  The  first  European  settlement  on  the 
islan<:  real  (May  17,  1642)  was  due  to  his  efforts  to 

provide  a  home  for  a  seminary  of  priests*. 

nidation  1  was  that  of  the  Congrega- 

tion of  the  I  udistes,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  after 
founder,  Pere  Eudes.  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  Their 
ts  at  Can  .  soon  spread  over 

<  Hiring  districts, 
greater  attention  that  was  now 
ng  and  education  of  ecclesiastics  was  a 
oratory*.   During  the  six- 
teenth century,  ISBfl  fr<«m  th<-  potMQN  «-xagger.iti«»ns  of 
the  League  preachers,  sermons  that  aspired  to  eloquence 
figured  by  pedantry  and  bad  taste,  the 
former  showing  itvlf  in  the  piling  up  of  citations  from 
ancient  an 


1  s. 

hap.  xv. 
Jacqota»t.  l>n  p**dn*itmt  dm  xi'tf  naafr  mm*  Bwuml,  tSftj. 
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metaphor.  Both  vices  were  due  to  the  same  cause,  th< 

of  true  spiritual  earnestness.    With  the  Cathol. 

pulpit  oratory  for  the  first  tim«  iries  be*: 

be  cai  best 

preacher  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  was  Cardinal  Du 

Perron.   A  man  of  learning  and  ability,   and 

of  the  arts  of  <  he  was  also  a  skill 

but  he  lacked  the  warmth  and  spiritual «  i  true 

orator.    Other  preachers  of  note  in  his  day  were  Jean 

-hop  of  See7 
Bishop  of  Montpellicr.  whom  I  V  appoii 

v ;  and  Philippe  de  Cospea  i 
successive  -s,  Nantes,  and  Lisieux.  A  greater  name 

is  that  of  Francois  de  Sales,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  imperfect  con<i 
down  to  n\  he  seems,  like  his  contemporaries,  to  have 

ied  the  popular  U  v.  At 

the  same  time  he  was  aware  of  better  things,  for  in  a 

-^e  on  preaching  which  he  address 

•ishop  of  Bourges,  a  brother  of  tal,  he 

urges  the  avoidance  of  those  faults  ol 
which  disfigured  the  ordinary  preaching  of  I 

The  marked  improvement  in  pulpit  on 
to  tak«-  place  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  1 . 
to  power,  was,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to 
Cardinal  de  Berulle  and  the  <  The  fir 

her  of  this  society — the  most  famous  until  the  days 
of  Massillon — was  "  the  blind  Fath< 
for  forty  years — from  1620  to  1660— gave  hi 

tiing  and  mission.!  -  sermon- 

toalongand  -•  Fathers,  »]  »f  the 

most  eloquent  of  all,  St  Chrysostom,  art 

xpressive  language,  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  p< 
audience.    Occupied  almost  entirely  with  tl 

:cal  side  of  religion,  they  abound  in  1 
of  manners.   But  there  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  descrip- 
tion or  ingenious  rhetoric;  langua^  ttural 
orator  who  speaks  from  heart  to  heart,  from  in 
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to  imagination,  and  who  becomes  eloquent  from  the  depth 
of  his  moral  fervour  and  from  the  sincerity  of  his  utterance. 
ier  member  of  the  Oratoire,  Pere  Bourgoing,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  1  and,  on  the  death  of  Pere 

Condren  fa  trd  General,  is  fortunate  in 

rig  had  his  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Bossuet 
(1662).  "The  Gospel  message  came  from  his  lips,  living, 
g,  full  of  intelligence  and  fire.... Eloquence  fol- 
lowed him  like  a  servant,  not  elaborately  prepared,  but 
born  ibject-mattcr  itself."    Unfortunately,  these 

eloquent  phrases  must  be  regarded  as  descriptive  rather 
of  the  ideal  preacher  than  of  Pere  Bourgoing.  Another 
Oratorian,  Pere  Senault,  who  succeeded  Bourgoing  as 
General,  was  the  most  fashionable  preacher  in  Paris  during 
the  days  of  Maxarin  and  Anne  of  Austria.  But  he  was  cold 
and  monotonous,  too  much  of  a  rhetorician,  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  Balzac.  For  Bossuet,  in  his  treatise 
addressed  to  the  young  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  on  the  training 
of  a  Christian  orator,  exactly  hits  the  mark  when,  after 
recommending  Balzac  as  a  good  example  of  a  finished  style, 
be  adds  th  must  be  soon  -  iside,  for  his  is  the 

most  unsound  of  styles,  because  it  is  the  most  affected  and 
the  moat  constrained." 

A  preacher  of  a  very  different  stamp  to  Senault  was  his 

Jesuit  contemporary,  Claude  de  Lingendes,  who  inveighed 

9  of  society  with  passionate  directness  and  an 

ngdescn;  particular  sins.  Unfortunately, 

his  sermons  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  the  I 

1  he  used  in  preparing  them.  Of  this  Jesuit,  at  any 

could  not  have  said  that  "he  put  cushions 

oners."  He  is  a  worthy  predecessor 

of  th<  ourdaloue,  who  appears  to  have  studied  his 

more  remarkable  because  Jesuit 

tirst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was, 

*t  part,  as  florid  and  meretricious  as  Jesuit  archi- 

s  earlv  as  1619  a  Latin  treatise  on  eloquence 

had  been  published  by  a  Jesuit.  Pere  Causata.  in  which  the 

a  pure  and  unaffected  style  to  the  pedantic 
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and  artificial  oratory  of  the  day  was  pointed  out  with 
admirable  force. 

The  cause  of  simplicity  was  gr  the 

advocacy  of  two  >- 
de  Paul  and  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Cyrar 
here  grew  up 
i  pie  and. i 
was  Antoine  Si  Cyran's  assi- 

ritual  direction  « ■:  oyaL    it  was  under  the 

;it,'"  who  summoned  him  to 
in  1659,  that  Bossuet,  whose  Metz  serm 
disfigured  by  pedantry  and  bad  taste,  adopted  a 
chastened  style  of  pr<  1  had 

been  huh  rich  and  lurid 

rhetoric,  but  he  now  turned  to  the  pun  r  but  hardly  less 
picturesque  beauties  <  ysostom,  and,  falling  into 

line  with  the  severe  taste  of  the  school  of  1660,  becai 
great  master  of  pure  and  manly  or 

In  nearly  every  form  of  a 
the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  1 

ive  of  individuals,  that  have  b«  ■ 
above  were  seconded,  and  in  some  case- 
remarkable  society,  of  which  the  originator  was 
Levis,  Due  de  Ventadour.  he  only  < 

his   design    to    four    persons,    including    Fl  lippe 

d'Angoumois,  a  Capu<  ik,  and  Pere  Suffren,  the 

Jesuit  confessor  of  Marie  de*  Medici  and  III   These 

gradually  admitted  others  to  their  conclaves,  and  a 
committee  was  formed,  which  included,  besides  the  founders, 
two   bishops,    the    French    Ambassad* 
Charles  de  Condrcn,  Berulle's  successor  as  < 
Orat<  -  nd  of  1630  nt<  ly 

constituted,  and  for  thirty-six  years,  until  it 
1666,  it  carried  on  a  remark  rubers 

were  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  joined  in  1636; 

Louis  At*  op  of  Rodez,  his  biographer;  the  Abbe 

and   Bossuet,   who   during   his   sojourn    at   Metx 
(1652-59)  was  an  active  worker.    But  the  membership 
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not  confined  to  ecclesiastics ;  presidents  and  councillors 
1  vocates,  officers  of  the  royal  household. 
gTeat  nobles,  ambassadors,  marshals,  and  even  a  prino 

blood  (Conti),  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks.  The  only 
class  that  was  definitely  excluded  by  the  statutes  were 
members  of  religious  Orders  and  all  priests  who  owed 
ob»  a  General.  The  reason  for  this  exclusion,  wh 

had  been  voted  on  the  advice  of  the  Capuchin 
and  the  Oratorian  who  were  among  the  founders  <»f  thfl 
society,  was  vould  be  difficult  for  those  who  owed 

implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  a  secret  m  or  secrecy  was  a  distinctive  feature  of 

and  from  the  beginning  was  regarded  as  es- 
soccess  had  at  first  no  name,  and  was 

\Ay  spoken  of  by  the  initiated  as  The  Company;  that 
Sacrement  was  adopted  h 
The  work  of  the  son  ten  rapidly  developed  and 

before  long  numbered  fifty  branches  in  the  provinces,  em- 
braced nearly  every  department  of  religi.  1 1  may 
be  classified  under  five  heads :  works  of  charity,  ecclesiastical 
e,  missionary  enterprise,  repression  of  heresy, 
supervision  of  morals.  Under  the  first  head  the  Comp- 
anuapated  and  afterwards  co-operated  with  St  Vincent  de 
!  in  measures  for  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
convicts  and  other  prisoners.   During  the  terrible  years  of 

h  the   Lasarists  and   the  Grey 
•viding  food  and  medicines  and  nursing  for  - 
.  peasantry     Part  of  its  regular  work  consisted  in 
let  p*uvr<i  konUux,  that  is  to  say 
unemployed  who  were  ashamed  to  beg.    Reli- 
cases  of  emergency,  was  only  given  after  careful  i-;\  esti- 

ton,  so  t  action  closely  resembled  that 

modern  Charity  Onjanivitiun.    As  might  be  antCtfld,  it 

ion  of  alms  became  a  powt 
propagandism.     But  it  went    ■ 

ganised  an  elaborate  system  ual 
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ference  with  family  lif<-     In  tl 

book  01  >  remarkable  society  has 

so  much  Catholic 

.  loved  souK  l  of 

ferocity,  and  to  save  then 

ciscd  the  functions  of  a  1   and   moral  police.    It 

put  down  scandals  and  disorders  in  churches, 

iance  of 
beh  >f  the  abuses 

were  due  to  the  non-residY 

commanding  all  priests  to  resid* 
tea  (1644).    But   it   by  no  means 

\11   classes   f 
-sure  of  its  religious  real  It  laboured  for 
observance  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  prescribed  by 
and  orgies  of  the  Carnival  and 

ilso  waged  crusades 
aga  fashionable  vices  of  the  upper  classes,  sweai 

and  gambling  and  duelling. 

But  in  nothing  was  its  zeal  more  unflagging  than  in 
the  repression  of  heresy.   All  rneans  towar 
justified  in  its  eyes.    For  the  purpose  of  s} 
true   faith   it    employed  alike   the   vulgar   ai 

tan  and  I  lligence  of  a  Boss 

But  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  persuasi 

I  with  unremitting  1 
on  the  Protesta  irassed,  plotted  agai: 

and  accused,  if  possible,  of  crimes.  The  Edi< 

].rotecte<l  -  and  lil>  was 

<1  up  to  systematic  denui  and  no  body 

did  more  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revocation  of  1 
edi-  he  Company  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  put  to  tl  >f  its 

1  R.AUia,Uc*b*lt<UsdA<4*.i627-<>t>.V*ri*,t902;  A.  Rebelliau  in  • 
44*  4mu  mmd**  for  July  1,  Auf .  1  *nd  Sept.  1, 1903,  and  for  Aug.  15,  I9°«. 
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n  slaves  i.  and 

its  missionary  enterprises  in  China  and  Canada,  of  which 
the  Due  de  Ventadour  had  acquired  the  vice- 
royalty  by  purchase1.  In  all  of  thev  i  a  willing  and 
able  co-operator  in  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

.  was  the  vast  sphere  of  religious  act 
■  Company  had  mapped  out  for  itself.    But 
clashing.  h  the  interests  and  pleasures,  and 

above  all  with  the  liberties  of  so  many  classes  and 
viduals,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  the  end  it  must  provoke 
violent  opposition.    Men  felt  that,  wherever  they  turned, 
a  secret  society— all  the  more  oppressive  because  se< 
ig  on  them,  denouncing  them,  interfering 
was  especially  the  crusade  against  duelling  ■ 

:mate  downfall  of  the  Company.    Here  the 

code  and  the  code  of  honour  were  brought  face 

harp  opposition.  The  Company  had  skilful: 

forward  as  its  leaders  in  this  crusade  men  of  high  birth  and 

and  it  secured  a  triumph  in  a  royal  edict 

against   duelling,   by  which   the   young    King  solemnly 

pledged  himself  to  grant  no  indulgence  to  delinquents 

Three  years  later— during  the  Fronde  it  had  been 

impossible  to  enforce  it  -it  was  renewed.  But  society  was 

now  thoroughly  roused  against  the  Company,  or.  as  it 

began  to  be  called.  La  Cabal*  dot  Dfr<  leaders,  at 

were  known,  and  were  regarded— unjustly,  but 

perhaps  naturally— as  hypocrites.    Opposition  came  not 

se*.  but  from  important  individuals.  That 

ticots  de  Hariay  de  Chanvallon, 

itlv  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Archbishop  of 

Rouen,  was  its  enemy      Most  ominous  of  all.    i- 

against   it  Mazarin.  who  brooked  no  interference 

all  a  su 

vwhere  but  could  not  bring  to 
•r  Maxarin's  death  this  en 
by  Col  >d  was  all  the  more  embittered  by  the  (act 

Altar  cWot  food  riMMi  tar  iMnnitag  Uui  Um  luunfrltaa  of 
Montrool  wm  Um  work  of  tfco  Cfiy  (•>.«■..»».  ms  «s©>. 
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the  Company  was  fa 

s  fall  the  Company  was  doo: 
it  seemed  for  a  mot  mmphed 

enemies,  and  it  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ■ 
of  Tartuffe.    But  the  end  soon  came.    1 
secret  society  with  so  vast  a  < 

ith  the  abs< 
«  central  committee  n  e  last 

Company  was  dispersed. 
In  use  the  general  standi  rality 

and  to  m.«  ter  and  -tere  gua 

of  conduct  the  Jar  <1  the  Company  <»f  th.- 

;hodsw«:  While 

the  Company  warred  against  outwa  in  the 

forces  of  the  law,  the  Jansenists  attacked  the  him 
Both  were  equally  sincere  in  their  zeal,  but  both  shou 
imperfect  sympathy  with  human  na  I  danger 

Company's  methods  was  that  they  encouraged  hyp< » 

>t  doctrine,  that  it  bred  aversi 
But,  of  Jansenism,  and  its  noble  offspring,  I 

shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  la  - 

Such  were  the  remarkable  ad 
revival  in  France.   Churches  had  been  built,  mona 
had  been  reformed,  ecclesiastical  disci; 
stored,  and,  above  all,  the  spiritual  ind;  h  tin- 

corrupt  state  of  the  Church  had  produ 

.:»,  <  lulled  and  paralysed  all  a  i.  had 

been  converted  into  a  warm  and  active  religious  m 

ritual  feeling  had  seemed  1: 
under  the  influence  of  Spanish  my 
in  passive  contemplation ;  but  largely  through  th. 

Francois  de  Sales  and  hi 
both  of  whom,  like  St  Teresa   hersel  with 

nch  practical  common  sense 
marked  capacity   for   organisation,    it    was   !>■ 

red  into  active  channels1.   Mysti<  wn  inspired  a 

'  Another  instance  of  this  oomMnafion  is  Marie  de  rinrarnation.  the 
Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec  (sea  Fariunan,  of 
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instead  of  ptnlysiQf   it     lhi>  activity   t<x»k  chirtly   two 
for:  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  charity,  in  which 

•  le  Paul  was  conspicuous;  sec. 
couragement  of  education  and  learning.   By  the  middle  of 

seventeenth  cei:  nch  clergy,  who  at  the 

0|  of  it  had  been  noted  for  their  ignorance,  had 

become  the  most  learned  in  Catholic  Europe.  A  few  years 

more  and  they  were  also  the  most  eloquent,  not  only  in 

Catholic  countries,  but  throughout  Europe. 

A  marked  change,  too,  had  taken  place  in  the  whole 

the  nation  towards  religion.    During  the  six- 

d  been,  indeed,  neither  sceptical 
Ih.    Wan   <t    Religion,  culminating  in 
almost  grotesque,  but  absolutely  sincere,  violence  of 
League,  sufficiently  show  this.    But  the  zeal  was  that 
men  who  were  attached  to  the  forms  rather  than  to  the 
substance  of  religion,  who  recognised  no  connexion  between 
;ion  and  morality,  but  ruled  their  lives  according  to 
the  easy  precepts  of  the  so-called  Law  of  Nature.  Ronsard 
and  Montaigne  are   types   of   the   orthodox  Catholic  of 
sixteent  ry.    But  in  the  seventeenth  century 

spint.  though  it  lingered  still  in  certain  places, 
was  replaced  for  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  by  a 
sincere  belief  in  Christianity  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Men 
■rif  trongly  and  repeatedly,  but  they 

Condc  and  M me  de  Longueville,  La  Fontaine  and  Mm« 
r  of  the  essay  On  RepenUnu.  An. 
.:  sign  of  the  religious  spin  age 

t  produced  two  great  religious  painter 
de  Champaigne  (1602-74)1  and  Eustache  Le  Sueur  (1616- 

•  at  portrait  painter,  who  was  so  closely  as- 
sociated iv'oyal,  and  the  painter  of 

their  differences,  alike  in  the 
••if  religious  feeling*.    Both  were 

1  Aao^y»cMelportr»luwRI  lrtli»,B^t-Crr— .AtwOdtfAadMy, 
Acn*v  a  •*Sacy. 

■  I  nrmnlw,  11/ 
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t  that  laymen  play*  i  distinguished  and  wn 

portant  part.    As  we  have  seen,  they  were  wwgnrri  a 
definite  place  in  some  of  the  new  Orders  and  Congre 
especially  in  those  founded  by  St  Vincent  <  I 

re  is  one  merit  whu  h  the  Catholic  revival  in  France 
did  not  possess — that  of  t  I  n  an  age  v 

of  conscience  was  still  in  its  infancy  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  it>  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  religious 
truth,  should  be  le> 

the  Anglican  Ch  idea 

and  Jeremy  Taylor,  was  intolerant  enough  during 
seventeenth  century.    But  the  1  toe  of  Pierre  de 

Berulle,  who  largely  gv.  Cat  hoi 

France  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  had  a 
sharper  edge  than  that  of  Laud.  He  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  Protestants  ex?  <i,  and 

the  death  of  Luynes,  whom  he  believed  to  be  lukewarm  in 
the  work.   Richelieu,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  had 
crushed  the  pretensions  of  the  Prote- 
political  power,  showed  him  nit  in  the  matter  of 

i-  hgion.    Mazarin  was  personally  as  tolerant  as  I 
decessor,  but  he  gave  little  attention  to  the 

v  the  most  influei 
de  Paul,  who  had  the  >us  but 

narrow-minded  Spaniard,  Anne  of  Austria 

as,  as  we  have  seen,  an  active  memb- 
Company  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  as  tu  be 

supposed  to  have  approved  of  its  policy  and  metho<I>.    It 

that  in  1666  the  Company  was  c< 
perse;  but  this  was  not  01 
policy  or  of  the  immoral 
clashed  with  the  al  ideas  of  Loui>  XIV 

-ced  had  been  sown 
and  before  long  bore  fruit  in  the  revocation  01 
Nantes. 


CHAPTER  V 

TH !  L  DE  RAMBOUILLET  AND  THE 

ORGANISATION  OF  SOCIETY 

i 

llft,>r<l  \\tt  Frtm>h  ''"gr^ff*  tn  rrtnfftrm  was  usage,  and 

by  usage  he  apparently  meant  the  usag< 
sojoft  a  the  year  3605.  whei. 

society,  apext  from  the  Coort,  tofdlY  Twisted,  and  the 

>,  and  p  Uectual  interests,  was  hardly  of 

a  nature  to  exercise  a  refining  influence  on  either  language 

iigmconntr  la  cour  was  one  of  Mal- 

and  h  igence  was  gradually  feeling  her  way  towards 

wards  the  for; 
that  vis  is  sslon  »  1  to  play  so  important 

a  part  development  of  French  literature  dou 

onnc«  the  daughter  of 
! 

Ambassador  at  Kerne,  and  <>(  » .nih.i  Saveltt,  .1  number  of 

i shed  two  Popes— 
nd  Honorius  IV     in  the  thirteenth  cei 

years  of  age,  was  married  to 
de  Ram- 


mdoned  them  altogether.    At  the  tame  time  she  began 

•Is  in  thr  Hotel  Pbani. 
I   ■  s 
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which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  Rue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre,  a  street 
running  south  from  the  Place  du  Palais- Royal.    At 

ictcd  but  htt  ibout 

ige  of  Lovn^  XIII  with  Anne  of 
hey  began  to  exercise  a  perceptible  influence,  not 
only  on  society,  but  e\  erature. 

Mme  de  Rambouillet  was  greatly  occv 
with  th«  h  he  work  was  comj 

in  June,  1618,  and  the  house  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  her  husband  having  become  Marquis 
de  Rambouillet  on  hi  1  death  i  It  was  a 

re  of  the  reconstructed  h6tel  that,  in  place  of  some  of 

nmcnse  reception-rooms  customary  in  great  houses 
of  thi  te  of  mo. 

ments,  adapted  to  intimate  conversation.  We  are  also  told 
that  Mme  de  Rambouillet  was  the  first  person  to  use  other 
colours  than  red  or  brown  (tann/)  for  the  de<  -f  her 

rooms.    One  of  these  rooms  was  hung  with  1 

ipestry  representing  pastoral  seem 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  she  re< 
guests,  seated  on  a  bed  in  full  dress.  The  bed.  whic  i 
raised  on  a  dais,  faced  I  >w,  and  the  spaces  between 

it  and  the  walls  <  Bet.  Thus 

une  ruelU  became  a  regular  term  for  receiving  one's 
friends.  The  guests  sat  round  the  bed  on  seats  carefully 
regulated  by  their  rank  or  sex — some  in  arm-chairs,  some 
on  chairs  without  arms,  and  some  on  stools— whi! 
younger  men  and  those  of  humbler  rank  had  to  c« 
themselves  with  the  floor.  Later,  Mme  de  Rambouill- 
her  bed  placed  in  a  recess  or  akdve,  whence  1 1  alc&ve 

and  alc&viste  were  applied  to  receptions  of  this  sort  and  their 
frequenters. 

Among  the  leading  beauties  who  frequented  the  Blue 
Chamber  in  its  early  days  were  the  Princesse  de  Conde, 

is  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  had  been  the  object  of 
Henry  IV's  undignified  passion;  Mme  de  Sable  (Madeleine 
de  Souvre),  famous  for  her  wit  as  well  a«  for  her  b' 
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her  friend,  the  fantastic  and  virtuous  Anne  d'Attichy, 
afterwards  Comtesse  de  Maure ;  the  Princesse  de  Guemen* 
ne  de  Rohan);  and  Mme  de  Combalet.  Richelieu's 
ce,  who  kept  house  for  him  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  whom  he  created,  in  1638,  Duchesse  d' Aiguillon. 
More  occasional 

young  friend  the  Car  te,  a  son  of  the  Due 

d'Epernon,  who  -  of  his  red  hat,  obtained  some 

->n  as  a  military  commander.  They  had  both  been 
he  pious,  eloquent,  and  witty  Bishop  of 
de  Cospean,  whose  friendship  with  M .  and 
Mme  de  Rambouillet  dated  from  the  early  days  of  their 
marriage,  when  he  was  a  theological  stud  he  Sor- 

bon  id  friends  were  M.  de  Chaudebonne  and 

Arnauld  d'Andilly.   who  had  been  secretary  to  M.   de 
nbouillet  at  Rome,  and  with  him.  at  a  somewhat  later 
date.  0  vounger  brot  >ry,  Abb£  of  Saint- 

las  of  Angers,  who,  when  Bishop  of  Angers,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  of 

It  was  a  special  feature  of  the  hdt<l  I 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  fashion  met  there  on  equal 
ground.   Malhrr  tor  at  least  as  ea  13. 

hi  mi  mm m  afterwards  his  friend  and 
<te  pfff  1    From  this  period,  too. 
dates  the  intimacy  of  Ogier  de  Gotnbauld,  one 
il  members  1  :ench  Academy,  1 

1  or  of  a  pastoral  romance,  called  Endymion,  which  waa 
be  an  allegor  romantic  passion  for  the 

another  visitor  was  added  in  the  person  of  the 

an  poet  Giambattista  Marini.  who  had  arrived  in 

nense  reputation.  There  he  composed  and 

s  epic  poem  of  Adorn,  which  appeared  in  1623, 

to  Italy.    A  year  or  two  before  this 

1  rnant  had  made  his  first  bow  in  the  Blue 

Of   Mme  de   Rambouillet  herself,    thr   incomparable 
Arthenice  (Malherbe's  anagram  of  her  name  Catherin 
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we  have  a  portrait  by  Mile  de  Scud<  ng  for 

a  certain  amount  of  A.*  -  tv  be  accepted  a- 

one.  She  was  tall  and  well  mad 

complexion  and  fine  eyes,  the  chan 

gentle  calm  rat  -  dignified  presence 

and  uniform  tranquillity  of  temperament  imposed  respect 

on  all.   But  if  "her  passions."  as  became  one  wi 

to  inaugurate  the  age  of  reason,  "were  al 

to  her  reason,"  she  was  of  a  gay  dispositi 

amusement.  Though  she  was  extremely  modest  abou 

learning,  she  had  consider.'. 

jects  and  was  well  read  in  Italian  and  Spani  alike 

by  her  personal  appearance,  her  charact 

ments  she  was  admirably  J  >stess 

to  a  select  circle  of  cultivated  men  and  « 

she  had  the  gifts  which  more  thai. 

tributed  to  the  success  of  famous  salons — of 

Tencin's,  and  Mme  Geoffrin's,  and  Mme  RY 

ruled  her  guests  without  appearing  t  ,  she 

ation  instead  of  dominating  it;  she  s\ 
to  please  rather  than  to  shinr.    In  two  word- 
and  sympathy.    Doubtless  at  the  < 
beyond  that  of  colle< 
gradually  it  n  dawned  upo: 

opportunity  for  organising  polite  societ .  ighly 

and  with  higher  aims  than  had  ever  been  before  a- 

One  of  these  aims  was  rejinejncal.     In  y%  of 

Francis  I,  as  we  learn  fron.  'Cameron,  men  aJ! 

presence  of  f 
language  which  they  used  among  themselves.  The  Ian 
of  the  drawing-room  di  if  at  all.  from  t! 

the  camp.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  lad:  mine 

and  instructive  conversations  which  form  t: 
the  stories  of  the  Heptmmeron  protest  ag; 
but  the  practice  continued  till  the  days  of  V  kam- 

bouillet.    Montaigne's  Essays,  in  which  the  language  is 
sometimes  of  the  frankest,  were  addressed  as  mu 
women  as  to  men. 
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world 
on  a  : 

wa«.  cncuur.ii;. 
authors  b 
Malhertx 
less  mpcrity  a 

Thus  l,t.i.'  .    .  . 

•sa  so 
carrird  weight 

men  and  worn. 


was  not  Mme  de  Kami*  <niy  aim. 

She  wished  to  raise  th  dard  of  society  as 

M  thcjnoraJ  one    It  end  that 

in  her  salon 

Intellectual  conversation 

i  pieces  were  read  by 

►re  publication,  and  subjected  to  criticism. 

ess,  expounded  his  theories,  though  with 

I  dogmatism  than  in  his  own  lodgings. 

>etween  - 

• 
social.  The  hotel  bega: 

I  as  a  court  whose  decisions 
.<»  in  litrra* 

social  ideal  for  the  intercourse  of 

e  world  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 

lublishrd  m  th>   \  ;    in  which 

Aithdrew  from  the  Court. 

nous  pastoral  romano  tree,  the 

Milan  t  despread 

ation  than  those  of  any  book  of  its  kind. 

enthusiastically  on   its  appearance   by 

Francois  de  Sales,  and 

Bishop  years  It  learned 

•rre-Da't  .  spoke  of  it  as 

•nious  and  most  polished  work  of 

appeared."    About    the  same   time   La 

it  he  used  to  read  it  as  a  boy,  and 

read  it  as  a  grey-bearded  man  as  1754 

Abbe  Lenglrt  Dufresnoy  said  in  his  BiblioUOqus  it% 

rom 

•st  and 


Mm.-  (fa  Karnbo 
i  was  the  fai 
influence  and  po 
ami  of  lonif'-r  dttl 
It   was  praised 


■tM  since 

tw.-.n  thf 


an 
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the  Court  of  his  relative  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Annecy,  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
Among  his  earliest  productions  was  a  pastoral  poei 
titled  Sireint,  the  plot  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
famous  Spanish  pastoral  romance,  Montemor's  I) 
First  Part  °*  L'Astrie  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  IV,  who  was  the  le; 
man  in  the  world  to  bear  a  grudge  towards  hi 
opponent  "Accept  h<  .  »t  as  a  simple  shepherdess, 

but  as  the  work  of  your  hand>,  fur  trul> 
its  author.  She  is  a  child  of  peace,  ami  i* 
that  all  Europe  owes  repose  and  tranquillit 
from  Bassompierre's  Memoirs  t !  ry  on 

three  nights  in  succession  when  he  wa- 
re of  the  gout.  The  Sec  was  pul> 
and  \              i,  dedicated  to  Lom>  XIII,  in  1019.    When 
the  author  died  in  1625,  he  left  behind  him 
manuscript  of                                     id  some  notes  for  the 
Fifth  and  concluding  Part.  Accordingly  in  1  friend 
and  secretary,  Balthazar  Ban >,  published  no: 
volume,  but  a  fifth,  which  was  of  his  own  com po 
Thus  for  twenty  years  the  public  1  the 
fortunes  of  Celadon  and  Astree,  unl              I  the  glaj 
of  their  long  and  romantic  attachment  faded  int 
of  common  matrimoi. 

The  sources  of  D'Urfe's  inspiration  are  tolerably  obvious. 
His  model  was,  of  course,  Montemor's  Diana;  but  the 

use  length  of  hi 
episodes  (each  part,  containin 
more  than  half  the  length  of  MiddUmarch),  is  sugg- 
of  A  madis,  to  which  it  also  owe-  racter 

of  many  of  the  episodes  and  the  actual 
two.  The  numerous  verses — sor  and  songs 

r    the   manner  of   Diana 
throughout  the  narrat 
Desportes,  who,  when  he  died  in  1606,  t 
publication  of  L'Astrie,  was  still  regarded  as  the  chief 
French  poet.  There  are  also  unmistakable  traces  of  th 
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Italian  pastoral  dramas,  Tasso's  Aminta  and  Guarini's  11 
pastor  j&o,  which  were  no  less  popular  in  France  than  Dions. 
In  all  this  D'Urfc  shows  himself  dominated  by  the 
rary  influences  which  prevailed  in  his  youth;  it  is  in 
ct.  or  rather  in  his  treatment  of  i*  that  titf  liftYTlfY 
it  uim  WP**  ^PP**       For  his  sub]- 
e  exclusion  of  every  other  topi  — 

love  dissected  and  analysed  in  all  its  phases  and  aspet 
The  perfect  lover  is  "  Love's  Phoenix,"  Celadon,  in  whose 
love  for  As  tree  Petrarch's  sonnets,  Bembo's  Gli  A  sola 
the  whole  literature  on  the  topic  of  spiritual  love  which 
was  so  abundant  in  France  between  1540  and  1550,  the 
•  quences  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Be  Hay  and  Desportes, 
all  find  their  embodiment.  Thus  L'Astrh,  refine- 

ment, 1:  atkm,  and  especially  its  glorificat: 

of  woman,  made  a  vtrnng  *pf~»l  ♦*  Mittf  <\*  Ramhonill** 

and  all  those  who  under  her  influence  were  striving  to 
refine  the  relations  and  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes. 
Since  Malherbe  had  ^nithfi  JBragJMtfffll  frffm  FT' 

hui: 

all  •  :»  a  new  form,    li 

-  too  the  romano  :n  press 

upon  the  Hdtel  de  Rambou:  he  spirit  10- 

logical analysis  an<i  in  th-  ^ationsi: 

is  embodied,  in  the  feeling  for  natm  t  xaggerated 

d  high-flown  language  with  which  the  various 

-rs  express  themselves.   It  has  be- 

u 
The  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Main.  s)  to 

c  de  RambouiUet  was  or  11  a 


ipmckliv*  MOMBt  of  L' 
kStml,  a  vote.,  i<y«?-i».  1 


of  tkt  FttmJk  Smd,  a  vote.,  1917-18, 1    itvi  :< 
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woman  of  considerable  beauty.  Among  her  contemporaries, 
besides  the  Princesse  de  Conde  and  Mme  de  Sable,  whose 
names  have  already  been  record-  aost  hat 

is  during  this  period  were  Mm  >  was 

deaf  but  pretended  not  to  be. 
tragues,  and  Mme  Aul 
the  Paris  parUmcnt.   1 
enough  to  accompany  t 

t  daughter.   I 
v.is  now  of  an  aj.  »  the 

says 
TalJemant  des  R< 
more 

:.!       II  :•  i,  howevei 

and  in  her  younger  days,  so  he  is  told  (when  made 

her  acquaintance  she  v  •  -six),  a  goc*l 

If  she  had  not  the  equable  temp  racter 

•  was  clever,  romantic,  and  of  • 
I  task  of  organising  the  amuse  i 
of  her  friends  she  had  a  brilliant  assi- 
t ,  daugh I 

n  as  la  Pauleilc.  Though  is  she  was 

called  from  th  .  was  no 

her  first  youth,  having  been  born  in   1590  or   I 
beauty  and  h  her  singing  and  her  dan 

:ttle  or  nothing  of  their  at  tmonf  th 

married  ladies,  most  of  th 

I  te  de  Coligny ,  who,  as  Mme  de  La  Suze, 
acquired  some  fame  as  a  poetess,  rs  of 

Mme  de  Clermont  d'Entragues,  and  the  t  Dn 

Vigean,  Anne  and  Marthe,  of  whom  they 
as  the  object  of  Conde's  devoted  but  ui 

•  La  HiMtorutln,  ed.  Moomerqu*.  10  voU.,  1861.  VoL  ill.  is  ma: 
voted  to  Um  frcqwnten  of  Mme  de  Rambouillef*  salon,  but  notices  of 
some  of  them  will  be  found  in  other  volumes.  As  pointed  out  above, 
TaOamant  only  knew  the  salon  in  its  later  days,  but  his  information  was 
good,  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  lor  his  love  of  scandal.  "line 
ment  pas,"  says  Sainte-Beuvc.  "mais  0  medit  avec  deuces." 
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Three  soldiers,  all  of  more  or  less  distinction,  also  be- 
longed to  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  more  intimate  circle,  and 
in  their  visits  to  Paris  between  two  campaigns  greatly  con- 
tributed by  their  jests  and  good  sayings  to  the  gaiety  of 
her  salon.  These  were  the  Marquis  (afterwards  Due)  de 
Roquelaure;  Arnauld  de  Corbeville.  a  first  cousin  of 
Arnauld  d  a  Colonel  of  Carbineers  and  a  brilliant 

improviser  of  burlesque  verse,  whom  Mme  de  Rambouillet 
called  her  poke  cmrmbin;  and  the  Comtc  de  Guiche.  brave, 
handsome,  and  debauched,  who  became  a  Marshal  of 
Fran  :id  succeeded  his  father  as  Comte  de 

Grammont  three  years  la- 

But  the  most  brilliant  stars  among  the  younger  guests 
g  the  years  1635-42  were  Conde,  then  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  and  his  sister.  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  t  hesse  de  Longu- 
Conde,  who  had  received  a  classical  education  at  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Bourges  before  he  devoted  himself  to  military 
studies,  was  a  good  judge  of  literature,  and  even  dabbled 
in  pc  ile  his  sister,  indolent  and  frivolous,  was  of 
da  riling  beauty  and  had  a  <m  for  *  name 
II  v  suggests  that  of  her  lover,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
who,                                             as  another  hmbUtU  of  the 


1  pure  and  simple  who  frequented 
ing  its  period  of  splendour  the 
Vincent  Vojtnre.  The  son  of  a  wine-merchant  of  Amiens, 
he  was  pre*'  >y   U.  de 

Chaudebonne  being  then  in  1 

year,  and  before  long,  by  his  auda< 

he  was  one  of  us,"  said  Conde, "  he  would  be  insupportable." 
•lough  he  had  few  virtues  and  most  vices,  and  though 
his  temper  was  somewhat  fitful  and  his  ii 
tinea  so  outrageous  that  even  his  firm  ally  Julie  was  dis- 
gusted with  it,  he  generally  contrived  to  sav>  xtion 
by  his  ready  *  id  considerable  natural  ability,  but 
his  ambitions  lay  in  the  direction  of  social  rather  than  of 
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literary  success.    He  published  nothing  during  1. 

iiough  the  let  an  and 

elsewhere  to  Mme  Rambouili 

as  well  as  those  in  which  he  informed  ab  ibers  of 

the  circle  of  its  doings  at  Paris,  were  certainly  destined  for 
more  eyes  than  those  of  the  recip.  v  case,  t! 

throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Rambouillet  society.    Apart  from  and  excel- 

lent they  display  in  a  remarkable  degree 

three  characteristics  of  a  successful  letter- writer— 
of  saying  nothing  as  if  it  were  something,  the  art  of  adapting 
oneself  to  the  tastes  of  one's  correspondent,  and  the  art  of 
paying  egregious  compliments  without  being  offensi 

As  a  writer  of  vers  de  societi  he  has  perhaps  been  over- 
praised. It  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  wn 
rondeau  on  making  a  rondeau,  or  in  the  song  to  Syl 
which  in  its  graceful  impertinence  reminds  one  of  his 
contemporary,  Suckling,  that  his  workmanship  is  skilful 
enough  to  atone  for  his  lack  of  emotion  and  imagination, 
and  his  somewhat  imperfect  sense  of  harm 

"There  is  a  man  here  shorter  than  you  by  a  cubit,  and 
a  thousand  miles  more  gallant."  So  wrote  Julie  to  ' 
during  his  absence  in   Spain   in   the  service  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans.  The  little  man  in  question  was  Antoine  Gcxi 
— le  nain  de  Julie,  as  he  came  to  be  called  -whose  « 
gaiety,  and  natural  gift  for  poetry  might  well  ade 

Voiture  tremble  for  his  supremacy.  But  he  took  Orders, 
and  so  greatly  impressed  Richelieu  by  hi  iiat 

within  a  year  the  Cardinal  conferred  on  him  the  see  of 
Grasse.  He  had  dedicated  to  his  patron  a  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  Benedicite,  and  it  was  said  that  the  great  man 
seasoned  his  gift  with  the  words:  Vous  m'avez  offcrt 
Benedicite,  je  vous  donne  Grasse.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  little  man  made  an  excellent  bishop  and  i 

li  works  were  first  published  in  1630;  by  1663  there  had  been  is 
editions,  besides  two  of  his  NamvdUa  CEuvtn;  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  there  had  been  38  altogether.   Since  then  there  have  only 

-  -     .  1        .,•-••.■• 
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praiseworthy  regularity  in  his  beautiful  but  remote  Pro- 
vencal diocese,  where  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  his 
Is  by  a  frequent  correspondence. 
•  r  men  of  letters  who  were  more  or  less  regular 
visitors  at  the  h&tel  were  Sarasin,  whose  reputation  as  a 
id  a  writer  of  occasional  verse  equalled  Voiture's, 
but  whose  lack  of  discretion  prevented  his  being  a  serious 
Abbe  £0*mr"a  pricieux  sans  U  utvoir,  and 
Gilles  Menage,  the  Trissotin  and  Vadius  of  Moliere's  Les 
Itmmes  Sax  units ;  Conrart ,  who  set  up  for  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  gave  agreeable  parties  at  his  country  villa ;  the  modest, 
unassuming   Vaugclas,  with  his  Savoyard  accent;  and, 
above  all,  Chapelain,  who  belonged  to  the  more  int 

ise  letters1,  especially  for  the  years  1638  to 
1640,  are  a  precious  source  of  information  for  the  doings  of 
le  Rambouillet  and  her  friends.  We  shall  meet  these 
three  again  as  members  of   the  new  Academic 
Francaise.  to  the  success  of  which  they  all  largely  con- 
tributed. To  a  somewhat  later  period  belong  Georges  de 
Scudcry  and  his  more  (amou  rittai  Kadakfan  (2637/1  *in(i 
aux    (about    1643),   who   became   the 
chronicler  of  the  hotel  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  greater 
part  «  iation  contained  in  his  Hisioruttes  was 

supplied  to  him  by  Mme  de  Rambouill.  nsidering 

of  som*  we  may  regard  this  as  an 

exaggeration.  However,  as  far  as  concerns  the  h6tel  itself, 

■  ■ 

ia  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  salon,  but  among  the  more 

occasions!  visitors  there  were  two  even  more  illustrious. 

fill  1 1  si  Hi  used  to  vWf  -1  on  the  somewhat  rare 

occasions  when  he  came  to  Paris  to  produce  a  new  play, 

ite  on  one  memorable  evening  Qgesuet.  then  a  lad  of 

'  udying  theology  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  was 

>  give  a  specimen  of  his  precocious  tale: 

preaching     His  wt:n         »!u   h  surpassed  the  wptfttHOM 

did  not  end  till  near  midnight, 
*  Ed.  P.  Tioimt  dt  Unoqw.  a  *«*.,  tt»»-4j  (Dm.  mMM|. 
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provoked  from  Voiture  the  n  eard  anyone 

preach  so  early  or  so  lat- 

From  Voiture,  Tallemant,  and  Chapelain  we  p 
of  information  as  to  the  amusements  of  the  Rani 
circle.   One  .  >f  a 

supper  .  iich  Mme  Du  Vigean  gave  in  h 

iicesse  de  Conde  at  La  Barre,  a  little  beyond  £pinay, 
where  she  had  a  country  h<  bey  drove  th« 

Paris,  starting  about  six  o'clock,  the  par  >  of 

Mme  Du  Vigean,  Mme  la  Princesse  and  her  d  Mile 

de  Bourbon,  Mile  de  Rambouillet,  Mil 
M.  de  Chaudebonne,  an  re.    We  hear  of 

wood,  into  whi<  h  the  <1.» 

with  the  "most  beautiful  princess  it  !  >ng 

avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  f< 
violins,  and  a  recess  in  which  was  discovered  a  youthful 
Diana  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who  bore  a  remarkabl. 
blance  to  Mile  de  Bourbon.  Then  they  danced,  and  \ 
sang  a  Spanish  song,  and  everybody  said  that  the  <> 

Bg  wanting  to  their  happiness  was  the  presence  of  M 
de  Rambouillet  and  the  Cardinal  de  La  V  re's 

correspondent).  Then  they  sat  down  to  an  i  l>cr, 

which  was  followed  by  more  dancing  and  b 

they  started  on  I  ^'ht 

of  twenty  torches,  and  reached  Paris  about  three  in 
morning. 
To  dress  up  girls  as  goddesses  or  nymphs  and  arrange 

in  on  rocks  or  other  points  of  vantage  in  the  middl 
a  beautiful  landscape  was  a  favourite  amusement  w 
Mme  de  Rambouillet  and  her  friendv 
a  tribute  to  their  admiration 

us  how  Mme  de  Rambouil!  iited   th<  of 

Lisieux  with  a  surprise  of  this  kind  at 
Rambouillet,  and  he  says  that "  one  of  her  g  res 

was  to  surprise  people."  She  also  liked  to  be  surprised  by 
her  friends,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  the 
eldest  son  of  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  there  is  a  charming  account 
of  how,  during  the  siege  of  Corbie  (1636),  he  and  one  of  his 
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ancles,  and  his  cousin,  Arnauld  de  Corbeville,  who  were  all 
<ts,  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  Ram- 
bouillet. and  found  there  Mine  de  Clermont  d'Entragues 
and  her  daugh  <1  how  they  acted  Mairet's  tragedy 

of  Sopkonube;  and  how,  the  time  for  learning  their  parts 
being  so  short,  some  of  these,  including  that  of  the  heroine, 
were  shared  by  two  performers,  and  how  Mile  Paulet  sang 
to  her  theorbo;  and  how,  nearly  all  being  actors,  there 
were  no  spectators  except  M.  and  Mine  de  Ram  bo 
Mme  de  (  he  Arnaulds,  and  M.  de  Pisani. 

Sometimes  these  surprises  took  a  more  alarming  shape, 
.stance,  one  day  Voiture,  seeing  two  bears  with  their 
keep* :  reduced  them  into  the  room 

where  Mme  de  Rambouillet  was  reading,  with  her  b 
a  screen.  All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  a  noise,  and  turning 
round,  saw  the  two  bears  peering  over  the  screen.  In  these 
es  and  other  forms  of  horse-play,  which 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  commended  them- 
selves to  the  taste  of  the  most  civilised  society  in  Europe, 
re  found  a  willing  ally  in  the  Marquis  de  Pisani,  Mme 
de  Rambouillet 's  son,  a  young  man  of  1.  -  and  high 

courage,  who,  hunchback  though  he  was,  served  under 
Condi  is  campaigns,  till  he  met  a  soldier's  death  at 

lis  of  Nordlingen  (1645). 

ies  ran  high  in  the  Hotel 
tmbouillet.     Julie  had  a  special  cult  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus  1  January,  1631,  signed  a  treaty 

France,  a:  nber  avenged  the  sack 

of  Magdeburg  by  the  great  victory  of  Hreitenfeld.    Soon 
afterwards  V« 
costume  and  despatched  them  with  a 

b  professed  to  lay  his  laurels  at 
r  tris  pmtuommi  urvtim*. 
>ruary.  1635.  Loins  XIII  took  the  field  against  Spain, 
and  the  Rambouillet  circle  followed  the  fortunes  < 

the  most  lively  interest.  The  recap t  urr 

he   Somme.    from    the 

Spaniard^,  in  ItJjO  prOBptnl  \    it  .-■•  feo  Mild  M  •»  fn.-txl  .1 
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long  appreciation  of  Richelieu's  foreign  policy,  in  « 
for  once  he  lays  aside  his  ordinary  frivolous   tone  and 
writes  like  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  enliglr 
patriotism. 

If  Yoiture  represents  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  side 
of  the  h6tel,  Jean  Guez  de  Balzac,  whose  name  is  f  i 
associated  .exercised  a  decided  influence  01 

serious  occupy  thience  was  exercised 

a  distano  hardly  ever  set  foot  in  the  famous  Blue 

Chamber.   From  1631  he  lived  in  retirement 
chateau  of  Balzac,   four  miles   from   Angouleme,  or  at 
Angoultai  a  hypochondriacal  and  disapr> 

man.   For,  though  since  the  publication  of  t 
ment  of  his  let  •  j 4  he  had  enjoyed  a  gr  ition, 

1  he  nursed  with  elaborate  care,  he  looked  for  a  more 
il  recognition  of  his  merits — a  red  hat,  a  bishopric, 
or  at  least  an  abbey.   However,  he  continue 
elaborate  letters,  numbering  among  his  correspo: 
the  learned  men  in  France.  Chapelain  and  Con: 

lief  correspondents  in  the  Rambouilht  it  his 

letters  were  read  to  the  whole  circle,  and  their  public, 
when  collected  in  a  volume,  as  they  were  from  time  to 
time,  was  hailed  as  a  great  literary  event.  The  first  four  of 
his  Dissertations  politique*  (his  dissertations  only  differ 
from  his  letters  in  their  greater  length),  three  of 
on  the  subject  of  the  Romans,  are  addressed  to  Mme  de 
Rambouillet.  whom  he  had  once  comp.r  he  mother 

of  the  Gracchi.  One  of  his  most  admired  produ- 
a  letter  of  consolation  which  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de  La 
Valette,  who  was  in  command  in  Piedmont  when  the 
Piedmontese  rose  against  the  French.  It  was,  as  usual, 
read  aloud  in  the  Blue  Chamber,  and  some  of  the  chief 
habituis  being  absent,  the  reading  was  repeated  a  few  days 
On  the  first  occasion  the  audience  objected  to  the 
word  besogne  as  a  synonym  for  travail  or  ouvrage.  They 
agreed  that  it  was  "low."  The  ucant,  for 

it  shows  that  already,  to  use  o's  expressive 

phrase,  "words  were  being  penned  up  into  castes,"  the 
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plebeian  ones  to  be  "marked  with  an  F  ( familur)  by 
s'elas  in  the  Dictionar 

urite  subject  of  discussion. 
you  to  say  Roums  or  Rome,  kounu  or  hommt,  sarge 
or  set  .'-  great  A:  "we  are  told,  was  in  favour 

of  sarge,  and  she  was  at  first  supported  by  Vaugelas ;  but 
yielding  to  the  opinion  of  his  three  principal  advisers, 
Conrart .  (  . .  and  Patru,  he  declared  in  his  Remarque  s 

inothcr  "  remark  "  he  gives  his  apprcn 
the  word  iibrutaliser,  which  Mme  de  Rambouillet  had  in- 
d,  but  whuh  has  never  passed  into  currency.   Even 
«k  an  interest  in  questions  of  grammar  and 
correct  expression,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Costar  gives 
D  various  points  about  wi  latter  had 

consulted  him.   (  -ays.  is  more  usual  than  courir, 

and  more  fashionable  {plus  de  la  Cour) ;  but  courir  is  not 
bad,  and  is  a  useful  rhyme  for  mourir  and  recourir.   Some 
ng  laughed  at,  but  chaise  is  better. 
DeformUi  has  been  dead  for  ten  or  I  right 

word  is  iifformiU.  One  of  his  best  4  t  ters  is  a 

defen  unction  car,  about  which  a  regular  battle 

was  raging.  The  chief  opponent  of  this  harmless  mono- 
syllable was  Marin  Le  Roy,  Sieur  de  Gomberville,  who  has 
a  somewhat  more  enduring  title  to  fame  as  the  author  of 

The  Astrit  had  been  followed  by  a  long  successi< 

romances:  but  PoUxandre  (1629-37)  was  the  first  which 

can  be  said  to  have  rivalled  its  popularity  in  any  degree 

Kambouillet  circle.    In  Gomberville's  hands  the 

pastoral  romance  was  transformed  into  the  heroic  romance, 

prodigious  a<  >  take  place  in  every 

globe  and  are  woven  together  in  an 

tricable  plot.   An  even  greater  popularity  was  enjoyed  by 

the  romances  of  Gautier  de  Coste,  Seigneur  de  La  Cal- 

prenede,  a  gentleman  of  Perigord    He  wrote  three  in  all— 

Cax\andrt,  t  UopUri,  tad  /  aramumd— but  only  the  first 

he  period  that  we  are  now  consider" 

presents  the  high- water  mark  rote  novel 
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from  the  artistic  point  of  vieu  PoUxan 

multi;  it,  it  dir:  it  in 

H  a  defi  »rical  background     It->  whole  tone 

reflects  the  warlike  period  upon 

same  g] 
Corn»  i.    is    the    hero  as  lover, 

Horace  the  hero  as  patriot,  Auguste  the  hero  as  monarch. 
Polyi  hero  as  martyr.   Thus,  a>  might  have  been 

expected,  the  Cid  and  its  successors  were  gre< 
enthusiasm  in  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  sal 

b  CorndBe  read  th  the  year  - 

tion  of  the  first  part  of  Cassandrc,  found  less  favour.    It 
was  listened  to  with  .  but 

■ 
to    tit 

e  of  a  (  ct  had  displeased  hi 

it  had  offended  the  piety  of  some  and  t: 
of  others.  >  a  departure 

eyes 
of    th 

Corneille,   ho\^ 

his  play  Bourgogne  in   the  win* 

1642-43. 

On  May  19,  1643,  the  young  Due  d'En  >  the 

surprise  of  Europe,  annihilated   the   1.  invincible 

Spanish  pikemen  at  Rocroi,  and  made  France  the  first 
milit.irv   powtt    in   Europe.    It   may  be  imagined 
rejoicing  there  was  in   the   Hotel  de   Ran  .   and 

what  a  letter  of  flattery  Voiture  addressed  to  the  hero. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  Turenne,  who  I  been 

appointed  a  Marshal  of  France,  joined  E;  n  the 

Rhine,  and  the  following  year  saw  the  nk  of 

that  river  from  Breisach  to  Coblentz  in   1  :ands. 

In  1645  Enghien  and  Turenne  defeated  the  Bavari;i 
Nordlingen.    The  appearance  of  a  French  translation  of 
Grecian's    El    Hfroe    in    this    year    must    have    seemed 
singularly  opportune. 
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ill 


[lily,  1645,  an  event  took  plar*  whirh  largely  con- 
decline  of  the  famous  salon.  This  was  the 
:o  Charles  de  Sainte-Maure,  who  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1638  had  become  Baron  de 
tuner  and  had  since  been  created  a  Marquis.  He  had 
jve  with  Julie  at  first  sight  in  1635,  but  it  was 
not  till  fuur  years  later,  when,  after  distingu: 
in  the  war,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  newly  acquired 
v>ice,  that  he  openly  declared  himself 
her  hand.   He  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
culture,  a  buyer  and  a  reader  of  books.    He  was  greatly 
attached  to  Chap.  h  whom  he  corresponded  regu- 

and  he  hated  Voiture,  of  whom  he  was  perhaps 
jealous.    For  the  next  three  years  he  carried  on  hi 
and  his  military  duties  with  equal  tenacity.    It  was  prob- 
>n  January  1,  1642,  though  the  date  is  not  quite 
:i,   that  he  presented  to  his  mistress  the  famous 
GuirJanJc  d<  j  ■>  ■      •■■.  :.i<  h  IgVUi  m  every  account  oJ  tfafl 
and  which  Tallemant  describes  as 
us  compliments  that  was  ever 
paid  by  a  lover."    It  consisted  of  twenty-nine  flowers 

•  d  on  vellum,  with  eighty-six  madrigals,  two  so; 
and  two    epigrams,    beautifully    written    by    the    calli- 
grapher.  Nicolas  Jarry,  round  the  flowers.  The  manuscript 
was  bound  in  Levant  morocco,  ornamented  with   I 
monogram.    Among  the  poets  who  contributed  to  the 
madrigals    were    Chapclam,    Godeau,    and    Desmarests. 

sixteen.   Voiture  alone  refused 
his  help,  and  was  probably  delighted  that  Julie  remained 
obdurate.  Towards  the  close  of  1643  Montausier  was  made 
a  prisoner  on  the  field  of  Duttlingen,  and  alter  a  cap 
1  months  returned  to  Paris  a  hero.   Having  abj 
tantism  and  been  rewarded  by  the  devout  Am 
a  marquisate.  he  besieged  Julie  wit 
doubled  energy.    Mile  Paulet,  Mmc  de  Sable,  and  the 
<-*se  d  Aiguillon.  all  urged  her  to  relent.    Even  the 
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Queen  Regent  :zarin.  let  fall  a  w 

favour.    But  Julie,  though  sh< 
not  realh 
as  the  "pi 

the  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  pi 
mother  repro.  i  with  her  hardness,  she  gav< 

The  marriage  took  place  on  July  15,  1645,  when 
was  nearing  her  t  i>eing  per- 

formed by  her  faithful  "<i  isse. 

The  marriage  left  a  great  blank  in 
salon,  for  J  ulie  had  to  accompany  her  husband  to  £? 
of  wln<  li  he  was  now  govern 

the  marriage  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  01  lining  son, 

the  Marquis  de  Pisani,  was  ki  re  seen,  at 

Nordlingen.    In  the  follow  (1646)  si  m  old 

1.  Philippe deCospean,  Bishop  e  too, 

who,  though  she  herself  had  no  great  liking  iof  Inn 
largely  cot  d  to  the  success  of  h  u  now 

:ng  infirm  with  gout,  and  more  and 
temper.    He  died  in  1648.   On  Jan' 
year  Civil  War  b*  Pot  the  next  four  year- 

tin   t<  n  months  whit  h 

nde  and  that  of  the  Second.  1 
of  tumult,  and  there  was  littl-  or  oppot' 

thcai  -»f  social.  me.    Whe  n  jH-ace  and  order 

were  restored  to  ti  (S,  the  gaps  in 

Mme  de  Ramboui  le  had  been  increased  b 

deaths  of  her  husband  and  her  old  f  r  i 
Mme  de  Rambouillet  herself  was  n 
for  the  la-  -  \  ears  had  be* 

continued    to 

iber  was  no  longer  a  centre  of  fash; 
She  had  done  her  work,  and  she  had  d 

In  the  hr>t  pli<  <  .  she  had  helped 
an  influence  in   Iren- 

to  lose.    And,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  thi 
fluence  was  exercised  in  the  direction  of  d  n  language 

and  d  in  thought.    Furtl.  lea  of  bringing  to- 
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bles  and  rotw  a  of  fashion  who 

ated  and  m.  to  be 

fashionable,  had  the  effect  of  "*^l"ng  her  salon  a  sort  of 
ure  as  well  as  for  soci<  * 
1  was  exacted  in  conversation  and  so* . 
began  to  impress  itself  also  upon  lit  <  i rossness  was 

banished,  at  any  rate  :  .indsofi: 

process  of  refinement  was  only  part  of  a  general 

rider  the  humanising  influence 

tel  de  Rambouillet,  a  social  code,  unwritten  but 

ed  by  the  strongest  of  sanctions,  was  gradually 

ndividual  laws  were  called  Us  bUnsdmmcm. 

and  the  whole  code  la  bitnsiance.  ne  least  of  all 

laws."  says  La  Rochefoucauld,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 

served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Blue  Chamber,  "and  the 

best  obeyed."  The  man  who  conformed  to 

we  hear  so  much   in   the 
teenth  century.    I  i.a  Roche- 

fouca  s  reflections  on  society,  premises  that  1. 

confine  his  remarks  to  the  comm<  1  iionnttes  gens. 

1  these  rem.t  get,  perhap 

best  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  social  code  to  which  the 
konniu  kommc  had  to  c<>  it  was  not 

concerned  ou 
could  be  observed  mechanically.  The 
»im<-  ha<  rst  plac  pleasure 

h  consideration  their  self- 
course  of  kontUUs 
gent  cannot  subsist  without  a  certain  amount  • 
confidence"  "You  must  antiupate  the  pleasure*  <>f  vour 
friends,  seek  out  ways  of  being  usef 
heart  aches,  and,  when  these  cannot  be  averted,  show 

I  n  1  wptf  inf  these  views  La  Rochefoucauld 
was  largely  influrni  ed  by  the  (  h«  v.ili.r  de  Mere,  who  « 

9-64)  was 
regarded  us  the  mbUmtUgmmmtA  Paris  society,  sad  whom 

friend  Mme  de  Sable*   Mm  having.  hk«-  I...  RochflfowCaald, 
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little  other  religion,  made  a  religion  of  honniUU,  which  re- 
quired for  its  practice  a  cantr  juste  and  an  esprit  l. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meetings  in  the  Blue  Chamber 
was  the  care  with  wl.  .vascult:  ilere 

again  La  Rochefoucauld  may  be  cited  as  a 
here  again  we  find  him  insisting  that  the  sec: 
lence  in  this  art,  as  in  the  other  arts  of  so< 
of  consideration  for  others,  the  readiness  to  listen  as  v. 

ilk*.  The  conversation  often  took  thr  form  of  a 
discussion  on  some  special  question,  whether  • 
or  politics,  or  religion ;  or  they  discussed  some  problem  of 
psychological  lore,  after  the  pattern  of  the  conversations 

;ch  abound  xnL'Astru and  Lt  GrandCyrus.  The essei. 
thing  was  that  the  question  should  be  treated  with  esprit 
and  distinction.   It  was  Voiture's  recognised  pre-eminence 
in  the  kingdom  of  i  it  earned  for  him  the  name 

of  El  rey  chiquito  (the  little  king),  but  he  had  rivals  who 
pressed  him  hard  in  Mme  de  Sable  and  Mme  An 
Mile  Paulet  and  Julie,  in  Godeau  and  Arnauld  de  Corbev 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  work  for  wh. 
indebted  to  Mme  de  Rambouillet.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  other  ladies,  such  as  the  Princesse  de  Conde,  Mme  de 
Rohan  (a  daughter  of  Sully),  the  Duchesse  d'A 
especially  Mme  de  Sable,  whose  receptions  began  at  least  as 
early  as  1644  and  were  continued  after  1652  in  her  house 
in  the  Place  Royale,  where  she  went  to  live  with  h< 
Mme  de  Maure.  Another  aristocratic  salon  which  attained  to 
distinction  after  the  Fronde  was  that  of  Mm-  sis- 

Guenegaud,  whose  h6tel  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Hdtel  de  la  Monnaie.  It  was  here  that  the  sixth  and  seventh 
of  the  Lettres  Provinciates  were  read  for  the  first  time. 

>  For  Mer*  {1604-84)  Me  Seinte-Beuve,  Porta*  Utthmrm,  111.  85  fl.; 
F.  Strowtki  in  Psuml  tt  mm  Umpt,  a—  pmrtis.  1907.  PP  M8-967;  end 
E.  Chiminiird.  U  Ck—Hm  it  MM,  Niort,  ioax.  Met*  wrote  three 
treathe*.  not  pobtttbtd  till  t676-77.  entitled  La  AgrHn*dt.  Dt  rEtprU, 
and  Dt  M  CoMMrMttoM. 

1  Je  tub  ooovaincu  que  do  tempt  06  l'bdtel  do  Rambouillet  dor. 
ton  8  U  bonne  fompeirnte,  I'on  eooutelt  bin  et  Ton  rakonneit  mieuz 
(D'ArtettMO,  Mtmowa). 
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But  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde  the  Blue 
Chamber  had  no  serious  rival  within  its  special  sphere. 
Yet  when  the  civil  disturbances  closed  its  doors,  there  were 
^iis  that  its  best  work  had  been  done.  For  every- 
thing human  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay, 
and  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  did  not  escape  the  common 
cohesion  and  solidarity  which  make  a  select 
coterie  so  powerful  for  the  propagation  of  new  ideas  render 
ly  sensitive  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  affec* 
:ns  of  bad  taste.  The  germs  of  that  prt\ 
figured  French  Hi  during  the  years  from 

1650  to  1660  are  to  be  found,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  Mme  de 
Rambouillet's  salon,  but  how  far  they  had  developed  into 
1  disease  is  a  question  which  will  be  discussed  more 
conveniently  in  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ACADSMIE  FRANCHISE 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  a  p: 

reception  of  1.  >  the  format 

tinguishe.i  the  opinions  of   which   can: 

weight,  not  only  in  social,  but  also  in  lit 

shall  now  see  how  another  group  of  friends,  meeting  like 

the  former  in  a  private  house,  was  developed  b\ 

pressure  of  external  agency  into  a   ;, 

charged  primarily  with  the  care  of  the  French  language, 

but  exercising  a  certain  influence  over  the  w 

of  literature. 

The  origin  of  the  Academic  Francaise  has  been  related 
pic  charm  by  one  of  its  ea: 
on,  that  I  cannot  do  bett  is  own 

words1:  "At*'  year  1629  some  j 

who  lived  in  different  quarters  of  Paris,  finding- 
inconvenient  in  that  great  town  to  pay  t 
less  visits  to  one  another,  determined  to  m<  tt  day 

of  the  week  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  mi  mi 
all  men  of  letters,  and  of  a  merit  much  abov< 

.  >p  of  Grasse,  who  was  n 
Orders;  M  nbauld;  M.  Chapelain;  M.  G 

the  late  M.  Habert,  Commissary  < 

he  Abbe  de  <  M.  de  Serizay;  and  M.  de 

Malleville.  They  met  at  the  house  of  M.  < 
was  the  most  con 

the  heart  of  the  town,  all  the  others  living  a* 
distances  from  it.  There  they  conversed 
they  would  have  done  on  an  ordina  1 
of  things — public  affairs,  the  latest  new 


*  Rtltiiom   cemltmml  FHtstoirt  it  TAcmdhmU  Franfm*u,    Pari*,    1653. 
Edited,  with  Olivet'*  continuation,  by  Ca.  Li  vet,  2  voU.,  1838. 
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if  any  one  of  the  company  had  written  a  book,  as  often 

happened,  he  showed  it  willingly  to  all  the  others,  and  they 

opinions  on  it.  Their  discussions  were 

followed,  sometimes  by  a  walk,  sometimes  by  a  meal,  of 

v  partook  in  common.  They  w  i  this  way 

for  three  or  four  years,  and,  as  I  have  heard  several  of 

them  say,  it  was  wit:  easure  and  incredible 

So  tha  I  to-day  of  that  first  age 

speak  of  it  as  of  an  age  of  gold, 

during  wl  >>cence  and  all  the  liberty 

of   the  tai  it  publicity,  and  wit 

,  and  without  any  laws  but  those 
ta-strd  together  all  tha  ■weeni  and  cJMUCBi  of  mental  inter 
course  ai  •  of  reas« 

But  thl*  gvMcp  1ft  wgf  not  tocojntTn'y  *n**>  obligation 

bv  M  dr  M.dl.vihV.  who  spokr  M  £e  in.  ■>  tin^  to  M   Faret, 

ladrecen  L'Art 

it  pUire  a  la  Cuur  (1630),  a  characteristic  work  of  the  age, 

1   became   very  popular,   and  was  translated 
Spanish.  Italian,  and  English.  Having  obtained  permission 
to  be  present  at  one  of  the  meetings,  he,  in  his  tun 
parted  the  so  i  >esmarests  de  Sa>  in  and  the 

Abbe  de   Boisrobert,   RkhehV  .turn   and   jester. 

Desmarrsts  came  to  several  meetings,  and  read  the  first 
>e  of  his  novel  Arums    lioisrobert  also  obtained  per- 
mission to  be  present,  "and  when."  says  Pellissoi 

xajnined,  and  that 

ach  bestows  praises  in  on!  tn,  but 

that  1  inted  out  every  fault,  even 

was  filled* 

I 
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Cardinal  th.it  his  first  physician,  M.  Citoys,  was  wont  to 

Monseigneur,  wc  will  do  all  wc  car 
health,  but  all  our  drugs  arc  useless,  unless  you  mi\ 

■urse  of  the*" 
00OTI  [HtfcMH  M    !'•   .  rob  it.  irbo  tdd  UfeC  <'.irdin.il  cvi-r\ 
thing,  did  ble  acce- 

de had  seen,  and  of  the  person 
composed  it;  and  the  Cardinal,  whose  mind 

d  to  great  things,  and  who  loved  beyond  «••. 

guage,  which  he  wrote  ex  after 

g  praised  their  intentions,  asked  M.  de  Boisrobert  if 

these  gen  vould  not  be  willing  to  1  in  in 

corporated  body,  and  meet  regularly,  and  under  public 

rity.    M.  de  Boisrobert  having  an  hat  in  his 

opinion  this  proposition  would  be  rec< 

anded  him  to  make  it,  and  to  ofler  to  these  gent! 

r  body  corporate  (which  he  would 
established  by  Letters  Patent),  and  for  ea<  h  indi 
proof  of  his  affection  in  all  cir  ces." 

d  by  the  friends  with  coi 
and  two  of  their  number — Serizay  and  M 
re  respectively  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld  and  the  Marechal  de  Basso  m- 
pierre,  both  enemies  of  the  Cardinal— were  of  op 

emselves  to  him  as  b< 
But  Chapelain  pointed  out  that,  though  th-  have 

gladh  heir  meetings  without  any  publicity,  yet 

ngs  had  turned  out  they  had  no  choice  but  to  a 

offer.  This  view  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed 
de  Boisrobert  should  be  a 
humbly  f<>r  the  honour  I 
t,  though  tlv 
re  much  surprised  by  the  int  f  His 

1  to  comply  with  his  wishes." 
rds  the  formation  of  the  Academy 
was  the  enlargement  of  their  body.    Accor  iey  at 

;t;hteen  new  members,  includi 
marests,  and  Boisrobert,  which,  with  eight  of  the  original 
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nine  (for  one,  Giry.  had  withdrawn),  brought  the  number 
up  to  They  then  determined  to  appoint  three 

Chancellor,  who  should  change 
permanent  Secretary.  The  first 
tor  was  Seriiay.  and  the  first  Chancellor  Desraarests, 
chosen  by  ballot  Conrart  was  unanim 

•ffice  of  Secretary.  Thus  equipped,  they 

March    1  Des- 

marests's  h6tel  in  the  Rue  Clochep* •:  recent 

marriage  had.  says  our  historian,  rendered  his  house  less 
convenient   than  formerly  for  their  meetings. 

ig  (March  20)   they  adoj 
Academic  Francaisc.    Meanwhile  they  DM  ban  working 
at  th  1.  These  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the 

year,  and  submitted,  with  a  draft  of  the  proposed  Letters 
Patent,  to  the  Cardinal.    In  February,  1635,  he  gave  his 
approval  to  them;  in  the  previous  January  Seguier,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  had  affixed  the  Royal  Seal  to  the 
1  tent.    It  was  a  work  of  much  greater  difficulty 
ir  registration  by  the  ParUmmt  of  Paris, 
always  inclined  to  regard  Richelieu's  proposals  with  sus- 
picion, and.  in  sptte  of  the  Cardinal's  personal  intervet 
It  was  not  till  July  10,  1637,  that  the  long-delayed  registra- 
tion conferred  on  the  new  Academy  a  complete  legal  s* 
.  before  the  end  of  the  year  1634  nin» 
ers  had  been  elected,  making  the  total  tl 
re  were  added  in  1635,  including  the  < 
Seguier,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  elected,  and  one 

i  1636.   In  the  coarse  of  the  three 
years  mbers  died,  and  it  was  n.t  till  February, 

iiest  Academicians — for  so  they  determined 

emselvcs — several  have  already  been  mentioned 

SM  pages-  Racan  and  aUyaard  as  disciples  of  Mai- 

Godeau.  Chapelain.  Sail 

Ralxac.  Vaitwe,  md  Vajgeja*  in  conafloon  with  the  Hotel 

place  in  the  chapter  on  Comedy.   Desraarests.  like  Bois- 
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robert,  was  a  protege  of  the  Cardinal's,  and  was  CM 
rive  authors"  whom  he  employed  to  u 
i?  the  five  were  also  two  other  meml> 
tet  and  Claude  de  L'l 

•»gard  of  posterity  as  t 
lives  of  the  poets 
diarist  Pierre  de  I  who  wrot<-  htti 

had  t  n  of  being  a  s< 

A  not)  !>er  who  was  a  proteg6  of  the  Card. 

Jean  Sirmond  (a  be  learn' 

Sirmond),  who  wrote  pamphlets  for  him  and  whoso 

■incois  de  L;i 
who  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a  see] 
voluminous  writer  on  manifold  subjects, 
three  works  before  his  i  hand, 

Conrart,  Serizay,  Bautru,  and  Bourz< 
nothing.  Finally,  Abel  Servien,  a  distinguished  d; 
and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  StV 
Chancellor,  formed  a  link  between  * 
the  p<  orld.  Of  the  members  elected  between  1639 

and  1660  the  best-known  are  Olivier  Patru  (1640) . 
who  sustained  itation  a 

writing  speeches,  which  were  equally 
purity  of  ind  the  failure  <  racy; 

the  dramatist  (1646);  Corneille  (1647); 
Tristan   L'Hermitc  (1649);  Georges  de  &  ^49); 

Pellisson  (1653) ;  and  the  Abbe  Cotin  (1655). 

Four  members  of  tip 
here — Pellisso 

Chapelain,  and  Vaugelas.  Paul  Pellisson  was  in  !. 
ninth  year  when  he  pubhshed,  in   1653,  h 

11   the   ol 
.d  Conrart  had  placed  at  his  disposal.   I 

red  on 
him  the  unique  privilege  of 

and  promised  him  the  first  vacan<  occur. 

There  was  one  before  the  end  of  -amc  year 

he  began  to  attend  the  Saturdays  of  Mile  d* 
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a  ron.  -lcndship  sprang  up  between  him  and  his 

hostess,  which  was  maintained  <>n  both  sides  with  un- 
tie lady  was  extremely  plain;  while  of 
HO,  who  was  pitted  with  small-p  n  said 

vic  abused  a  man's  privilege  of  being  ugly.  In  1657  he 
became  tu^t  clerk  t     I     1  juet,  and  having  been  arrested 
161,  spent  five  years  in  the  Bastille.  There  he 
ulate,  an  elaborate  d« 

V  tO  hi>  fidelity. 

;  the  Academy. 
while  Mi  old  mast*  1 
languished  in  th    fortress  of  I'incrol<  red  the  s- 

!-  XIV,  became  a  c«  I'rotestai 

( >rders.  was  rewarded  with  rich  benefices. 
His  successor  in  the  Academy,  Fenelon,  rightly  pronounced 
to  fame  was  his  history  of  the  society  to 
had  belonged  for  forty  years. 

iisson,  born  a 

A  man  of  some  wealth,  he  had 

w  neither  Greek  nor  I  00  the 

oth**r  hand,  be  w.i~>  a  master  of  It.1h.1n  and  Snanidi      Hi** 
social 


death  in  1675  it  was  discovered  that  no  record  of  the 
Academy's  proceedings  had  been  pre*: 

72.    As  wr  *on  used  the 

1 652  for  the  purposes  of  his  histot 
it  Conrart  kept  them  in  a  desi 
fa&hion^and  finally  lov  vas,  after  all.  net  quite 

•  the  tact  and  courtesy 
owed  even  mor«  /eal  and  energy  of 

an  Chape  lain    The  son  of  a  notary,  who 
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numbered  amonp:  hi*  client*  the  family  of  M.  de  Ramb- 

he  was  educated  by  his  mother's  desire  for  *  ession 

ters,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  I 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  a  certain  an  k.    In 

1623,  when  he  wa-  i^ht,  though  he 

nothing,  he  was  held  in 

to  be  asked  by  Marini  to  write  a  prcf.  1  poem  of 

Adon  have  seen,  was  j 

This  added  to  his  reputation,  and  aboi; 
was  introduced  to  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  and  ac«j 
the  confiV.  1  esteem  of  most  of  its  habitues.  An  ode 

to  Cardinal  Ri<  1633)  made  hi 

the  St  w  lc  Cid  (1637),  which 

in  the  main  his  work,  established  his  an  as  a  critic. 

In  1656  he  published  cantos  of  an  epic 

poem,  La  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 

nearly  thirty  years.  The  fragment  was  reo 

ism,  and  went  through  four  French  ed:  d  two 

Dutch  ones  in  eighteen  months.  But  then  the  ardour  of  the 
public  began  to  cool,  and  Chap* :  ie  de 

Longueville,  expressed  the  general  opinion  v. 
"Cela  est  pari.  uscelaestbi' 

In  1663  Chapelain's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  px 
list  as  "le  plus  grand  poete  francais  qui  «'te  et 

du  plus  sonde  jugement."    But  in  th-  ig  year  a 

serious  attack  was  made  on  his  poetic  renown.  The  assailant 
was-Boileau.  then  a  young  and  unknown  writer,  whose 
intolerance  of  poetical  mediocrity  was  stimulated  by  a 

te  grievance.   But.  though  it  came  to  be  recop- 
that  La  PucelU  was  a  ridiculous  poem,  nothing  availed  to 
shake  the  author's  position  as  "th 
Parnassus,"  and  as  Colbert's  trusted  in  the  d< 

task  of  distributing  pensions  era. 

Partly  owing  to  this  position,  Chapelain  carried  on  an 
immense  correspondence,  not  only  with  country- 

men, especially  with  Balzac,  Conrart,  and  Godeau,  but 
with  learned  men  of  other  countries.  This  correspond 
extending  from  1632  to  1673  (the  year  before  b 
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but  with  a  j-  r  t  tabic  gap  from  1640  to  1659,  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  of  great  importance  for  the  literary  history  of  the 
period. 

Chapelain's  character  we  have  two  very  different 
in  the  Hat t«  ring  portrait  by  Mile  de  Scudery  and 
in  the  muli-  i->us  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Tallemant.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  at  bottom  an  honest  and 
upright  man,  loyal  and  helpful  to  his  friends,  but  that  he 
had  in  a  marked  degree  a  def.  b  La  Fontaine  de- 

clares to  be  characteristic  of  h:  rymen — that  of  la 

MtiU  tan  1.'  tpelain's  case  it  took  the  form  of  literary 

v— in  dress  he  was  a  sloven — and  as  he  lacked  the 
supp  lzac's  perfect  self-confidence,  being  at  heart 

a  modest  man.  it  led  him  into  ways  hardly  consistent 
his  re:  for  probity.  He  complimented  other  authors 

on  th  the  generous  terms  of  a  comi' 

age,  and  he  expected  to  be  paid  back  in  his  own  coin, 
-n  as  a  mother  nurses  her  firstborn, 
red  so  much  as  a  finger  again  t  it.  he 

cond  meeting  of  the  *^»"»y  QttUTCfr  »n.  1634). 

njlialjt  ought  "  to  labour 

^nis' uage,  and  make  it  more  capable 

of  the  highest  .  loquence,"  and  that  for  that  purpose  it 

:npose  a  Dictionary  a  •  -d  by 

"  to  JuiBiilJL  rules  for 

;>rose  or  verse."  But  during  the 

rest  Of  ns  were  busy  in  drawing  up 

;ese  wen  1  and  ap- 

they  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  listen 

course  from  one  of  their  number.  This  lasted 

■i."  say*  our  hist*': 
wearyofaprarti  1  all,  resembled 

declamations  of  their  youth;  besides,  the 
be  knov.  more 

began   \ 
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nary  and  the  Grammar,  raised  up 

for  them  another  piece  of  work,  which   I  1  not 

expected."  This  was  the  famous  inquiry  into  th< 
id. 

cess  of  that  play  had  aroused  a  considerable 
amount  of  jealousy  among  some  of  Cor  \,  and 

the  haughty  tone  of  his  Excuse  a 

Je  dc  dois  qua  mot  seul  toute  ma  renommte, 

in  which  he  replied  to  their  covert  manoeuvres,  gave  the 
signal  for  a  more  open  attack  .t  was 

made  by  Georges  de  Scuderv  with  his  Observations  sur  le 
Cid.   Though   published   anonymou  lv.    it    betrayed    the 

r  by  its  style,  and  Com' 
Apologitu;  ich  he  showed  that  his  prose  was  hardly 

less  admirable  than  his  verse.  Then  Scudcry  appealed  to 
the  new  Academy,  and  the  Cardinal,  who  had  probably 
encouraged  him  from  the  first,  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Academy  should  pronounce  judgment  between  th 
putants.  This  the  more  judicious  members  were  urn* 
to  do,  and  various  objections  were  raised.   Hut  the  Cat 
insisted,  and  his  factotum  Boisrob< 
with  some  difficulty  to  writ 
he  would  acc<  n  of  the  A  cade  i 

would  amuse  I  ne  16, 

1637,  three  Commissioners 
Cid  and  the  Observations  sur  le  Cut.   Only 

\  report.  This  wa  in.  whose 

submitted  to  Ri 
considered  by  the  Academy,  was  published  in  December, 
1637,  **  £**  Sentiments  de  I'Acaa  *  la  Tragi- 

comddie  du  Cid.    In  its  final  form  r 

Chapelain's  work,  and,  as  I  have  said,  established  his 
authority  as  a  critic. 

I  as  a  err  lib  a  del 

the  history  of  French  lit  I  link 

between    Malherbe   and    Boilcau.    but   his   reign   almost 
exactly  fills  the  gap  between  the  death  of  Malherbe  1 1 
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he  publication  of  Boilcau's  Art  Poetique  (1674).  It  is 
hat  down  to  1654  he  had  a  mast,  rf ul.  though  friendly, 

colleague  in  Balzac,  but  Balzac's  authority  did  not  extend 
id  the  domain  of  prose.    In  poetry  and  the  drama 

Chapclain  reigned  supreme. 

into    1  -,    but    that,   e.\ 

•  Desportes's  poems  and  a  few  critical  dicta 
himdrd  down  by  his  disciples,  he  produced  no  actual 

Moreover,  such  s  as  can  be  adduced  from 

narks  are  those  of  a  grammarian,  or,  at  most, 
of  a  r  u.   Chapclain  ten 

.  redecessor,  and  fa  1 
of  th-  res  of  other  countries.    He  had  thoroughly 

Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  his  studies  d 

less  included  the  numerous  Italian  writers  of  poetics  who 

flourished  in  the  sixtei  .tury.    Greek  literature  he 

seems  to  have  known  chiefly  at  second-hand.  Certainly  his 

rices  to  Aristotle's  Poetics  show  that  he  had  not  read 

work  in  the  original.  To  form  a  complete  estimate  of 

J  powers  we  ought  to  include 

ttcelU  and  the  scattered  critical  remarks  in 
it  l»i>  - 1 

Cii.  and  from  tt  .1  fair 

measi;  is  own  pow« ■:  :erary 

ifBoileau.  La  Bruyere,  u 
peaks  of  it  as  or  best 

ism  that  had  ever  been  *  n  any  sub- 

tainly  n 

1  n  substance,  it  shows  htti 

aid  beauty  of  the  Cid;  and,  al*  >\     ill.  it  does 

consciousness  that,  whatever  wore 

to  any  drama. 

>  had  appeared  before  in  Frai  marked  a  new 

art.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  more 
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The  Sentiments  takes  the  form  of  an  ex 
Scudlry's  criticisms,  and  deals  for  the  most  part  with 
special  points  in  the  play.  These  do  not  concern  us  fl- 
our business  at  present  is  rath-  r  with  the  broad  principles 
which  Chapelain  from  time  to  time  cm  ut- 

set  he  justifies  the  action  of  the  A 

a  popular  success  is  no  proof  of  1 1  art, 

unless  it  is  confirmed  by  the  approba 
who  are  the  true  judges  md 

one  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  < •:  may  be 

said  to  rest.   At  first  it  seems  to  leave  open  the  q 
who  the  "experts"  are.   Are  they  those  who  practise  the 
same  a  i  they  the  critics?   But  pre  -of 

ied"  as  equivalent  to  "the  exper 
makes  this  point  cl-  -  not  Scudery  or  .vho 

arc  *  judges"  of  the  Cid,  but  Chapelain.  And  it 

m  Chapelain's  favour  that  his  judgment  is  not  a  ■ 
pression  of  his  personal  impressions  and  sent  He 

gives  solid  reasons  for  all  his  den 

§am  r  when  dealing  with  a  historical  subject 

ould  prefer  probability  to  truth, 
iows  that  he,  to  some  extent, 
tucc  between  artistic  and  scientific  trut 
was  that  he  treated  principles  as  hard-and-f  A 

work,  he  held,  could  not  be  good  if  it  offended  against  the 
rules.  The  question  was  not  whether  the  Cid  had  gi 
pleasure,  but  wh  light  to  have  given  pleasure— t 

is  to  say,  whether  it  conformed  to  the  rules.   But  I 
in  the  rules  went  ev-  r  than  this.   He  believed  that 

a  knowledge  of  them  sufficed  for  the  production  of  a  poem. 
He  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Pucelle,  that  it  was  an 
to  see  whether  his  knowledge  of  the  theor 
"without  any  great  elevation  of  mind,"  would  i 
him  to  produce  a  successful  specimen  of  it.  Other  writers 
since  Chapelain  have  had  the  same  illusion,  but  no  one  has 
ever  given  such  naive  expression  to  it. 

Yet,  for  all  Boileau's  contempt,  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
link  in  the  chain  between  Malhcrbe  and  Boileau.   When  he 
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speaks  of  a  certain  rule  as  "based  on  the  authority  of 

tie  or,  better  st%U,  on  that  of  reason,"  he  is  anticij 
Boilc.  ms  done  la  raison.     When  he   reproaches 

Corneilh    with    -inning   against   the  laws  <  re  by 

crowding  the  action  of  the  Cid  into  twenty-four  hours,  we 
are  reminded  of  Boileau's 

Que  U  nature  dooc  toit  votre  etude  unique, 
Auteun  qui  pretendez  tux  honneurs  du  comique. 

support  of  the  Dictionary,  by  his 
general  ideas 
rrtapt^r  hy^ljf  rfriBHi1ATthiP  9*  the  unities,  contributed 

publication  of  the  Sentiments  sur  le  Cid  left  the 
Academy  free  to  tak<-  up  the  long-delayed  project  of  the 

and  Vaugelas, 

1  id  offered  to  id  curious 

>ns  on  the  language,"  should  each  draw  up  a 

tugelas's  was  very 

to  considerable  detail.  The 

nary  was  to  be  "t!  try  and  storehouse  of 

tnd  accepted  phrases."   It  was  to  be  based 

.  a  list  of  which,  both  for 

verse  and  prose,  w.i».  afterwVfdl  drawn  up  and  approved 

The  earliest  poet  on  1 1  \! arot  and 

the  earliest  prose-writer  Amyot.  One  notices,  but  one  can 

hardly  be  surprised  at.  the  omission  of  Rabelais.  Chapelain 

also  proposed,  among  other  things,  th.it  there  should  be 

he  words  appropriate  to  poetry  or  prose, 

a  ords  suited  to  the  grand  (sublinu),  m« 

and  low  styles  should  Ik-  Mmilarly  distinguished,  (hap.  lam's 

plan  was  adopted  in  February.   1638.  but   th.    worthy 

Academician*  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  labour  which 

on  of  so  many  authors  teemed  Land 

ical  basis  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  si 

register  of  words  and  phrases  in  common  use.   1 

this  modified  plan  it  was  not  till  a  year  later,  when 

Vaugelas  was  appointed  by  Richelieu  to  superintend  the 
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work  at  an  annual  stipend  of  2000  livres,  that  a  beginning 
was  made. 

aarkablc  that  this  man,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
nch  language  and  long  study  of  it  the 

fittest  person  for  the  post,  was  not  a  1  rth. 

Claude  Favre,  Seigneur  dc  Vaugelas,  was  a  native  of  Sa\ 
the  son  of  Jean  Favre,  nrstPresident  of  the  Savoyard 
Senate,  a  man  of  high  character  and  <  arning. 

Born  in  1595,  the  same  year  as  Chap*  ome  to 

Paris  as  a  boy  and  had  lived  there  «  He  was  a 

welcome  visitor  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillct,  but,  owing 
to  his  shyness  and  awkwardness,  he  la  pro- 

minent part  either  there  or  in  the  other  salons  which  he 
luented.  But  he  profited  by  his  opportunities  to  pursue 
ilence  that  study  of  the  French  language  into  which 
had  been  early  initiated  by  Malherbe.    Eyti 
zealous   suj 
slowly.    It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October 

was  completed.  After  the 
(December,  1642),  who  had  from  tun  the 

spur  to  the  unwilling  Academicians,  gresscd 

D  more  slowly1.    Vaugelas  died  in  1650,  and  was 
ceeded,  but  not  replaced,  by 
only  reached  the  letter  I,  and  P<  despaired 

work  ever  being  completed.  The  end,  h  at 

last,  and  in  1604.  a  yew  >ft<  !>.  the  e,: 

y  s.iw  the  light. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  Dictionary  was  based  had 
already  been  enunciated  by  Vaugelas  in  the  preface  to 
celebrated  Remarques  sur  la  languc  franca  hshed  in 

1647".  There  he  had  laid  it  down  th 
th<  re  of  language  was  "  usag<  md 

lord  of  living  languages."   But  there  is  a  bad  usage  and  a 
good  usage,  that  of  the  majority  and  that  of  I 


Depute  six  ans  dam  l'F.  on  travaillc, 

:  >e»tin  m'auroit  fart  obHft 
S'U  m'avoit  dit    Tu  vivras  jukju'.i 

(Boterobert,  Ep.  vi.iM.df  Balxac,  written  Is  1646.) 
Ed.  CbaMMc  1S80. 
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further  defines  "good  usage"  as  "the  spoken  language  of 
the  better  portion  (la  plus  sain*  partu)  of  the  Court,  when 

d  language  of  the  best 
hors."  And  he  adds:     When  I  my  the 
Court,  I  include  women  as  well  as  men,  and  also  several 
persons  in  the  town  in  which  the  Prince  resides  who  by 
course  with  frequenters  of  the  Court  share  in  it> 
;e  he  says  that  in  questions  of  doubt 
it  is  generally  better  to  consult  women  and  those  who  have 
not  st  in  those  who  are  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lastly,  he  points  out  that  of  these  two  sources  of  authority, 
and  the  good  authors,  the  Court  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  but  that,  in  order  to  establish  an  irrefra- 
•  two  must  agree.  His  Remarques,  which 
are  merely  a  collection  of  notes  on  pronunciation,  ortho- 
graphy, and  grammar,  put  together  without  any  attempt 
at  arrangement,  are  based  entirely  on  these  principle-     He 
says,  not  a  legislator,  but  a  mere  registrar;  not  a 

1  regarding  usage  as  1 1  test  of 

.ly  in 

whereat  lUlhcrbc  required  that  Lwgu. 

i  populace,  VajngeJis  excluded 

ig  <>f  the  poi 

Court,  which  Vai 
sharr:  1  his  brother  Academicians,  is  in 

accordance  with  the  centralising  tt>  <•  age,  with  its 

■  >rrectncss  an  v.   The  weight  which 

Vaugelas  attaches  to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  women 
testifies  to  the  influeno 

as  we  have  seen,  made  for  refinement  and  language 

as  well  as  in  manners.  It  should  be  notic  n  the 

very  year  following  the  publication  of  ihr  Nt-man/uts  lunch 
wis  established  as  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  official, 
language  of  iiipioiu.iti.  Intercourse  This  triumph  however, 
was  not  obtained  without  some  sacrifice,    In  its  efforts 
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.  the  French  language  lost  much 
quencss,  and  it  impoverished  its  vocabular 

Fdaaoa    tflUi  us  that,   when   the  Academicians  had 
nothing  part  do,  one  of  them  would  read  a  ; 

of  some  work  wl,  utended  for  pubh  ib- 

mit  it  to  the  criticism  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  this  was 
sometimes  so  minute  and  so  seven  I  on 

several  occasions  to  exhort  them  to  gr< 
during  t :  al  between  the  acceptance  of  < 

plan  for  the  Dictionary  and  Vaugelas's  app  as 

editor  they  spent  nearly  three  m«  inning  M 

hi-rbe's  Priirepour  U  Roi  Henri  U  Grand  allani  en  Limou 
and  even  then  did  not  reach  the  last  four  stanzas. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Aca.  -  the 

creation  of  the  great  Cardinal,  should  come  in  for  its  full 
share  of  the  public  at  ind  that  d's 

supporters  praised  it  to  the  skies. 

it  with  ridicule.  Of  the  numerous  satires  t  ive 

rise  the  best  known  is   Saint-£vremond's   Comidie  de% 
.i£adcjnis:t.  which,  though  not  pub!  so.  was 

wit  ast  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  i< 

happy  touches,  as,  f 
between  Godeau  and  Colletet  (a  hit  at  the  log-rolling  pro- 
pensities of  men  of  letters  of  the  day),  and  the  s 
which  Chaj-  represented  as  composing  ridiculous 

verses  with  great  elaboration. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  what  were  Richelieu's 
aims  in  founding  the  Academy,  and  how  fa:  ive 

been  realised.   At  the  beginning  i  vhen  his  project 

first  took  shape,  he  had  been  first  Minister  for  mo 
nine  years,  and  ever  since  the  Day  of  Dupes  (November  10, 
1629)  he  had  been  the  virtual  ruler  of  ring  the 

whole  of  this  period  he  had  applied  h 
unification  and  centralisation.    I 

way  interfered  with  the  unity  of  the  State  the 

orderly  administration  of  affairs  had  been 
crushed.    Princes  of  the  blood,  nobles,  governors  of  pro- 
1  On  •  appnovri,  dtmlcbi  et  gtat  note*  langue  (Ftacfcn). 
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y  financial  and  other  subordinate  officers,  had  all 

t*en  compelled  to  recognise  the  indivisible  authority 

regard  for  long-established  custom  or 

mity,  was  allowed 

r   the  pi:  rest.    Raison  d'Elat  was  a 

\s  regards 

s  foreign  poh  bad  been  rimplj 

clearly  defined  tndum  laid  before  the  King  on 

Janu.t  '»29.  as  "a  perpetual  intention  to  arrest  th<- 

course  of  the  progress  of  Spain  " ;  and.  though  in  1654  open 

war  against  Spain  had  not  yet  been  declared,  the  whole  of 

had  been  directed  to  the  furtherance  of 

I  in  1O34.  if  not  from  the  first.  Ri<  b 

contemplated  something  m  1  the  arrest  of  Sj 

progress.   His  aim  was  not  only  to  depose  Spain  from  the 

primacy  of  Europe,  but  to  transfer  this  primacy  to  France. 

And  w  rgc  and  fruitful  ideas  he  saw  all 

the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  his  scheme  from  an 

:i< ■!•  of  ti  language,   In  the 

•  of  the  Academy  Loui^  XIII  is  made  to  say 

dear  and  much  beloved  <  irdinal  de 

id  represented  to  Mm   "  th.«  rench 

present  time  has  suffered  from 

gligence  of  those  who  oug!  I  t  he  most 

languages,  is  more  capabl 

nthetwi 

"  the  principal  fun«  Hon  of  the  Academy 

to  labour  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence  at 

d  rules  to  our  language,  and  ig  it  pure. 

eloquent,  and  capable  of  treating  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences." 

farther,  we  have  seen  with  what  insistence  I  1  con- 

tant  Academicians  to  work  diligently  at 

Dictionary. 

rooting  the  ascendancy  <  language. 

He  at 

1 
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and  protector,  he  would  be  able  to  exercise  the  same  super- 
vision <  rcised  ov  irt- 
ment  of  the  Stat                               had  a  weakness  v. 
often  found  in  men                                          :  he  was  jealous 
of  all  action  and  all  thou 

row 
the  censorship  of  the  Press,  will  always  find  a  means  to 
escape  the  autocrat.  Napoleon  could  not  silence  Mme  de 
Stael.   It  was  therefore  a  brilliant  Idea  on  i's  part 

to  organise  a  body  of  literary  men,  whi- 
garded  with  respect  by  the  literan 
should  at  the  same  time  be  a  S- 
Beuve   ascribes   an   even   more   comprehend 
Richelieu.    The   urgency   with    which   he   rc<; 
Academy  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Cid  shows,  in  San 
Beuve's  opinion,  that  he  meant  to  est  "as  a  haut- 

jury — as   a    high    literary    tribunal    whi 
cognizance  of  the  most  important  contemporary  prod 
tions."  There  was  also,  as  Sainte-Beuve  admits,  a  more 
personal  motive  for  this  request. 

Cid  for  various  reasons,  for  its  Spanish  t ) 
sanction  of  duelling,  for  the  readiness  with  which  both 
hero  and  heroine  are  prepared  to  sacrific 

i  ave 
been  pleased  to  find  one  of  his  "  five  authors 
independent  success,  and  proudly  declaring  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  anyone's  Thus  both  as  a  V  ind 

as  a  patron  of  literature,  if  not  as  a  dabbler  in  Hi 
himself,  he  wished  to  see  the  proud  Cid  brought  b< 
judgment-seat.  Whether  he  also  had  I 
to  him  by  Sainte-Beuve  must  remain  I 
jecture.    But  one  thing  is  certain:  the  A<  ;ted 

most  unwillingly  the  task  imposed  upon  tip 
experiment  was  never  repeated.    No  one  asked  it  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  Ecole  des  Femmes  or  Phtdr  -nly 

at  most  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
that  the  Academy  can  be  described  as  "a  sovereign  organ 
of  opinion,"  and  Matthew  Arnold  in  adopting  unreservedly 
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phrase  of  Saintc-Beuve's  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
Aca  Rather  Guizot  is  right 

when  he  says  that  red  influence  of  the 

Academy  in  general  on  literature  has  only  been  feeble  and 
is  represented  literature  rather  than  guided  it." 
TwiLjeproaches  have  been  directed  against  the  com- 
mits early  days.  It  has  been  said 
•  ,t  excluded  some  of  the  moat  Uimtrimw  name*  in 
ach  literature,  and  that 

As  regards  t!  harge,  there  was 

for  each  notable  omission.   Descarte>  ill  living 
abroad,  Pascal  was  a  Solitary,  Moli&re  was  an  act<> 
Rochefoucauld  was  invited  to  become  a  member  but  de- 
daad      Pnrtbei     the  Academy  has  never  professed  to 
be  an  assembly  of  the  forty  greatest  men  of  lett- 
Fran<  origin  a  literary  club,  and 

some  it  has  practically  remained.    When  Ville- 

was  reproached  with  ision  of  certain  wi 

of  genius  because  they  were  "  unclubbable,"  he  raptted: 
"Songez  done  qu'il  faut  vivre  avec  •  u  PkOflB  tli 
first  the  Academy  included  a  sprinkling  of  members  who 
had  published  nothing,  and  even  some  who  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  b  ten.  Of  the  latter  class  were 
f  State,  and  Scguier,  the  Chancellor; 
Scguier's  grandson,  the  young  Marquis  de 
Coislin.  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  elected  at  the  Chant 

ich,  as  to  the  obscurity  of  (hi 
first  Academii  them  have 

I  men  of  1 

■ 

ferredontt  tli  possessed.   1 

ial  design,  the  Academy  has  « 
chiefly  in  the  domain  of  language.  The  result  is  that  French 
prose  and  poetry  have  brrn  kept  Mngularly  free  from  the 

lals.  A  French  Carlyle 
is  as  impossible  as  a  French  Browning. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CORNEILLE  AND  CLASSICAL  TRAGEDY 


>n  of  the  C»  important  date  in  the 

not  only  of  classical  tragedy,  but  tssical 

true  that  it  still  showi 
vals  fron;  ince  tragedy,  whi 

ward-  i  in  Horace ;  but  the  changes  which  it  wrought 

in  drama;  >>n  are  so  import 

i  to  be  a 
classical  drama  cannot  be  seriously 
realise  cl«  truth  of 

assancc  trag-  h  began  with 

was  lyrical  and  rh< 

and  i t  its  high- water  mark  i i 

h,  mainly  b\ 
Captivity,  attains  a  high  mea  npressivenes 

tragic  dignity,  but  is  hardly  more  drama 
tragedies  by  the  same  author.   The  reason  for  th: 
dram  r  of  Renaissance  tra: 

it  was  due  partly  to  the  excessi 
partly  to  t  of  stage  exj  f  tin 

re.  Surh  taboos  of  their  plays  a 

M.  Lanson  has  drawn  up  a  fairly  impo 
were  confined  to  p: 

ies  or  the  Jesuits.  The  actors  v 
■  I 

rate  in   :  this 

Bourgogne,  uh 
middle  of 
had  been  producing  before  popular  audi  ugh  with 
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indifferent  success,  various  forms  of  the  irregular  drama — 

profane  mysteries,  historical  play*,  ami  even  th<-  lofMddea 

religious  mysteries,  concealed  under  the  name  of  tragedies. 

•ir  1599  the  Cont  ied  their  theatre  to  a 

who  had 

as  a  pi.  ly.    It 

ight  French  trag- 

A  man  of  considerable  learning  and  a  great  admirer  of 

Ronsard.  he  did  his  work  as  hack  writer  to  a  dramatic 

company— his  name  did  not  even  appear  on  the  plaj 

ldustry  and  considerable  abih  -  ug  his 

\  ears'  service  with  VaJ  -comte  he 

is  **'«<  in  \\§YT,  predafH  ah™"  :se,  Of 

n  ( 1624-28)  l, 
d    eleven    tragedies    and    tl  tragi- 

comedies   il    :.:•>. if  nemj  to  have  preferred  tragedy,  and 
down  to  about  the  year  1610  he  chiefly  cultivated  this  form 
ma.    Guided  by  his  dramatic  in-  soon 

abandoned  :!.    •  li<  :•;-     ■  •!  tin-  Knu^m  <•  drama,  though 

1  1  the  other  1 
and  Montchrcsticn  are  remark- 
<nity  and  imaginative  beauty  of  their  verse, 
Hardy's  language  is  rough,  bombastic,  and  obscure.    It 
has,  1  a  real  merit     it  shows  a  ig  for 

.-  stage,  and  this  is  a  qua: 
;owcr  of  constructing  a  plot  reveals 
the  born  playwrig)  ne  who  wants  to  get  an  idea  of 

ragedy  cannot  do  better  than  read 
was  produced  some  time 
.ry*. 
The  play  opens,  after  a  f ashi«  had  become  com* 

•  naissancc  trage<!  appearance  of  the 

ghost  of  A 

soliloquy  of  some  power  predicts  the  fat. 


la  vat  it.  of  SUomT*  i 
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Salome,  Herod's  brother  and  sister,  hint  to  him  that  his 
Mariamne  has  suborn*  <  to  poison  him. 

In  the  first  MOM  of  the  second  act  Mariamn 

n  to  pcrsuad'  :noderat« 

or  at  any  rate  to  adopt  a  more  pro 
him.    A  page  then  enters  and  summons  Mar: 
Herod's  presence.    In  the  second  scene  Salome  persuades 
Herod's  cup-bearer  openly  to  accuse  Marian 
bearer's  hesitation  and  the  crafty  skill  with  which  Salome 
finally  overcomes  his  scruples  are  r>  b  consider- 

able dramatic  power.  Th>  third  art  oomitll  i  single 

most  dramati*  in  the  whole  play 
and  Phcrore  inflame  Herod  against  Marian  n  the 

cup-bearer  demands  a  private  i 

1  and 

ed  the  cup-bearer's  story.  Marianv 
Herod  accuses  her  ope: 
him  with  having  ordered  her  death  in  the  ev  s  own 

he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Mark  Antony. 

ige  now  turns  against  Soesme  (So. 
had  given  the  order,  and  from  whom  M  heard 

lousy  suggests  that  h 
and  he  accordingly  sends  for  him  and  hi 
eunuch.    Both,  however,  declare  Man  innocence. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  Mariam;  re  the 

Provost  comes  to  summon  her  to  the  King's  pr« 
the  second  scene  the  cup-bearer  accuses  Ma 
face  before  Herod,  and  tl  1  lowed  b\ 

dialogue  between  Mariamne  and  Herod, 
him  and  bids  him  do  his  worst.  In  the 
forms  the  fifth  act  a  mess< 

and  Herod,  who  before  had  been  mad  with  jealousy 
becomes  mad  with  gi 
The  dramatic  superiority  of  this  unlil 
tragedies  of 
various  ways.  The  interest  rid  the 

principal  antagonists  arc  brougl  itures 

b  are  conspicuously  absent  in  igedy. 
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Further,  as  M   Rigal  points  out,  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
.etiological  tragedy  in  the  character-  <xi, 

ion  of  the  play  is  det 
nun  s  jealousy,  Mariamne's scorn,  and  Salome's 

ict.  is  a  sort  of  female  Iago, 

whole  play  reminds  one  of  Othello,  which  was 

it  most  w  years  earlier.   Lastly,  it  should 

be  1  1  -red  to  with  considerable 

tacts.  The  u  complete,  and,  though 

it  may  be  regarded  as  more 

or  I«-n*  coJadding  with  th--  |ll  ifur— HWI  oi  th--  play,    I  h<- 

unity  of  place  is  not  absolut*  .  but  the  action  is,  at  any 

rate,  confined  to  including  the  prison,  in 

same  palace.    In  -  is 

what  01  1  expect  from  a  writer  of  dramatic 

id  about  any  rules, 

drama. 

popular  with  the  frequenters 

and  spectacular  effect ;  and  about  the  year  1610  Hardy,  at 

1  manager,  abandons!  it  for  tragi-comedy, 

words,  exchanged  classic  1 

m     tragi -cot  h  originally  denoted 

1  tragedy  wit  rig,  had  come  to  be 

used  for  an  irregular  kind  of  drama  which  blended 

<edy  an<!  y.   Not  only  was  the 

1  happy  one,  \ere 

adn  grave  an 

tragedy  was  lowered,  as  occasion  required,  to  a 
imicnote.  Morn 
instead  of  beim-  as  almo  tragedy, 

was  draw  1  ledicval  or  c< 

sources,  such  as  epic  poerm  Is.    Und< 

e  sources,  and  also,  as  M.  Lanson  has  aor 
I  out.  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  ending, 

•  AUumi*,  Hmrdy  H  U  TUMm  Frmgrnk  4  U  A*  dm  XVt*  *  mm  urn- 
mammmtd 
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a  greater  amount  of  incident  was  introduced.  Thus  r 
partly  owing  to  tragi -comedy  that  classical  tragedy  learnt 
to  be  more  dram 

This  class  of  play,  wlm  h  had  been  ha; 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Garnier's  Bradamante,  is  reprc- 
1  in   Hardy's  work  by  such  plays  as  E!» 
reuse  Bigamie;  Fregonde.  ou  le  Chaste  Amour;  Gesippe, 
ou  les  Deux  Amis.  The  trca 
from  that  of  Mariamne.  The  unities  are  abandoned;  in 

pe  there  are  even  two  distinct  actions.  Tli 
attempt  at  psychology  in  the  characters,  but  there  is 
■lent,  including,  when  the  plot  requires  it, 
improbable  incident.  Many  of  the  scenes  must  have  been 
effective  on  the  stage.  In  short,  Hardy's  tragi-comcdies 
are  melodramas. 

For  a  few  years  il  in  the  pro- 

>n  of  plays  of  tli  But  at 

TheophuY  .  produced  his  Pyrame  et  Thisbi  (p: 

in  1623).  which  had  a  great  success.   It  resei 
plays  in  form,  but  the  treatment  is  rath' 
as  one  might  expect,  is,  in 
n,  infinitely  superior.    About  two  years  lat 
1619,  Racan,  the  disciple  of  Malherbe,  produced  on  the 
stage,  un<  I  henice ,  a  play  which  was  p  1 

in  1625,  probably  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form,  as  Les 
Bergeries  under  the  influence  of  Hardy's  pa 

plays  and  of  L'Astrie,  it  is  remarkable,  not  for  any  dra 
merits,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  verse  and  t 
its  expression,  which  includes  a  real  feeling  f  1  e  and 

country  scenes. 

"After  Theophilc  had  performed  his  Thisbe",  ai 
his  Sylvie,  M.  de  Racan  his  Bergeries,  and  M.  de  GombauM 
his  Amaranth*,  the  stage  became  more  c<  !.  and 

several  persons  endeavoured  to  gi\ 
poets  no  longer  made  any  difficulty  about  alio 
names  to  appear  on  the  play-bills  of  the  ■ 
no  author's  name  had  been  given — it  was 
that  that  author  had  written  for  tlum  a  corned 
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ich  a  name"  This  statement  of  Charles  Sorei  in  his 

Bibiiotmkpu/rancaise  is  somewhat  loose  as  regards  chrono- 

a  decade  elapsed  between  the  production 

ramt  ct  Thisbi  and  that  of  Amaranth*  (circa  1628), 

ighly  expresses  the  facts. 

In   1622  the  Comediens  du   Roi,  as  the  company  of 

Valleran   Lecomte  was  now  called,  quarrelled  with  the 

•  res  de  la  Passion,  and  1ft  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne. 

They  orn  to  it  till  the  end  of  1628,  and  during 

part  •  t  not  for  the  whole,  they  played  in 

the  provinces.    As  the  veteran  Hardy  remain* 

employment  down  to  his  death  in  1631  or  1632,  their 

absence  from  Pahs  must  have  left  the  field  open  to  new 

authors.  Accordingly  between  1625  and  1630  several  young 

ts   produced  plays  in   their  own   names — Jean 

Mairet.  whose  pastoral  play  of  Sylvie  was  performed 

1626,  Jean   Rotrou,   Pierre  Du   Ryer, 
Georges  de  Scudcry,  and  Pierre  Corneille.  The  two  latter, 

rs  of  less  note,  made  their  debut  in  1629,  ■ 
the  tame  year  a  new  company  of  actors,  that  of  Lc  Noir, 
established  themselves  in  Paris.  Henceforward  the  ac 

m  stage  was  stimulated  by  a  rivalry  between  the 

theatres  as   well    as   between    the   authors1.   This   was 

;<riod  of    the  straggle   between   the   partisans  of 

latskal  and  the  irregular  drama.    It  lasted  till  the 

the  victory  of  the  classical  party  may 

be  sai  e  been  assured,  though  it  was  not  till  a  few 

years  later  that  the  law  of   the  unities  was  completely 

established. 

In  1628  a  somewhat  remarkable  c 

M  cause  of  the  irregular  drama.    In  that  year  was 

-»  not  seem  <  ive  been  acted — a  play 

•  muled  Tyr  ti  Sidon,  by  Jean  de  Schelandre.   It  had  been 

originally  published  in  1608  as  Tyr  et  Sidon.  tragMit,  on  lot 

funasUt  amour*  it  Bticar  4  Stdian*.  the  subject  being 


•  Durtaf  Um  thirty  ymn  from  1630  to  1659  mthmto*  about  400  mw 
wrnrn  produced  at  Parte  <«m  Um  Hunmt  dm  Immrt  ftmmm  of  Um 
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taken  from  Ronsard's  Franciad. 
under  the  influence  of  ato  a  tragi-comedy  vk 

parts,  Amours  de  Leontt  et  PhUolitu  and  Amours  de  Belcar 
d  Melianc*.    [<  fly  the  first  part  « 

matter;  a  com  illy  coarse  at 

introduced,  and  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  the  unit 
time  and  place.    In  the  second  part  there  are 
incidents  and  some  picturesque  and  touching  scenes,  v 
would  be  eficvi  Wb.  Hut  happy  expressions  and 

touches  are  varied  by  exhibitions  of  bad  taste,  and  the 
characters  are  either  exaggerated  or  colourless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  versification  is  greatly  unproved  in  the 
revised  play;  it  has  a  firmer  cadence,  showing  i 
Malherbe,  and  the  language  is  better  adapted  to  the  stage*. 
The  original  version  is  dedicated  to  our  James  I,  and  the 
whole  play  reminds  one  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  more 
especially  of  the  plays  v. 

of  Beaumont.    Was  Jean  de  Schelandre  acquaint,  cl  with 
the  English  drama,  or  is  the  resemblance  t<  r  due 

to  a  common  study  of  Lope  de  Vega? 

The  remodelled  play  is  preceded  by  a  n 
from  the  pen  of  Francois  Ogier,  a  man  of  - 
and  a  friend  of  Balzac.  In  it  he  defends  the  irregular  drama 
on  the  ground  of  its  gn  and  th<  i eater 

interest.  Without  making  a  regular  attack  • 
he  points  out  that  the  ancients  have  not  always  ob- 
the  rule  of  t\  .  and  cl  n^ht  d 

freedom  for  the  moderns.   But  the  weight  of  oj 
against  him.  The  honnetcs  gens  and  the  m 
Chapelain  at  their  head,  who  frequented  the  H6t 
Kambouillet   were  almost   unanimous  in   favour   of   the 
regular  drama.  Th<  rength  of  .ular  cause  lay 

in  the  support  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogn  given 

partly  from  conservatism,  but  chief  1  con- 

1  Ed.  J.  Haraxti  (Soc.  in  Ttxtn  frmmemu  moisnm),  1908,  from  a  copy 
in  the  fit*,  it  rA  ntnml.  The  only  other  known  copy  te  in  1 1 

•  Amcum  OUitu  frmmfmu  (Bib.  Bbtvirien 

*  See  »  reference  to  Tyr  *  Siitm  m  J.-J.  Juaeerend.  Skaknpmrt  m  Frmnu, 
l»99.  P-  499.  a*  *• 
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siderations  as  regards  scenery.   Recently,  however,  a  new 

company  had  arrived  in  Paris,  which  was  hampered  by  no 

traditions,  and  which  was  only  too  glad  to  thi  ■  lot 

aywrights.  and  to  adapt  its  stage  to 

:<>34  this  company,  of  which 

ipal  actor  was  the  famous  Mondory,  established 

>f  the  Marais,  in  the  Rue  Vfaflfa 

lemple.  itre  was  henceforth  known  as  the 

Theatre  du  Marais. 

It  m  on  this  stage  and  in  the  same  year,  1634,  that 

produced  his  tragedy  of  Sopkonisbe,  which  is 

pokcn  of  as  the  first  example  of  classical 

tra*.  ject  was  a  favourite  one  with 

dramatists.  Trissino.  whose  play  was  twice  translated  into 

estien.  Marston.  and  Corneille  in  his  la 

nd  all  w;  lccess.  The  story,  as 

tol<:  as  follows:  Sophonisba  was  the  wif« 

Berber  long  of  the  Massaesyh.  who  in  the 

final  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  at  the  close  of 

Second  had  espoused  the  Carthaginian 

m.  In  a  battle  on  the  Great  Plains  he  was  defeated  and 

n  prisoner,  and  his  rival  Masinissa,  king  of  the  Mas 

1  capital.  Cirta  (the  modern  Constantine).   At 
<  »yal  palace  he  was  met  by  Sophonisba, 
•  prostrated  hrrv  (ret,  and  implored  that,  what- 

icd,  she.  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  the  Car- 
n  general,  might  not  (all  11/  inds  of 

timuned  by  hrr  beauty.  Masinissa  n 
promised  t<  married  her  out  of  h.t 

.is,  Scipio.  the  Roman  commander,  insisted 
on  her  being  given  up  to  l 

ig  his  promise,  tent  her  a  cup  of 
poison,  which  she  fearlessly  drai  the  story  as  thus 

presented  th- ■!■  in  MOM  OMOH  «iitfi«  ulti- 1  for  the  BOdm 
dramatist,  and  Mairet  has  got  nd  of  the  two  • 
ro*kinK  Svph.ix  (..11  m  0m  battle,  and  bv  making  Miilntwi 
commit  suicide,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  lived  to  a 
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green  old  age.   He  also  avails  himself  of  the  statement  of 

Appian  and  othct  ins  that  Soj  I  been 

led  to  Masinissa.   Mar 

of   three  scenes— the   first  and 

Soph'  he  second  between  Sj 

Philo,  and  the  third  between  Sophonisba 

ice.    We  learn  from  these  scenes  that 
intercepted  a  letter  from  Sophonisba  to  Masir 
commander  of  the  opposing  army,  in  which  she  ! 
clearly  hint-  at  her  love  for  him.  Soph' 
as  a  ruse  which  she  had  adopted  as  a 
Masinissa's  protection  in  case  of  need  against  th 
but  Syphax  declines  to  believe  :         I 
the  second  act  Sophonisba  appears  with  her  two  c<  : 
The  battle  is  going  on  out-:  l^H 

bring  her  reports  of  its  progress.    In  the  second  scefiffl 
messenger  arrives  to  announce  the  death  < 
the  defeat  of  his  troops.   In  the  third  the  mmtn 
fresh  information  that   th<-  town  i-  on  'i^H 

rendering  to  Masinissa.  Sophonisba  bids  him  Id! 
his  sword,  but  he  refuses  to  obey  h 
confidante  advises  her  to  fH9 

charms  upon  the  young  conqueror.    In  the  second  UM 
third  scenes  of  the  third  act,  Soph  r  sornAfl 

luctance,  consents  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  in  the  : 
carries  it  out  with  such  success  that  Masinissa  is  < 
captivated  and  insists  on  marrying  4M 

The  opening  of  the  fourth  act  finds  the  newly  married^H 
rejoicing  in  their  happiness,  and  Sophoi  I'flPl 

that  she  had  been  in  love  with  M 

betrothal  to  him  by  h-  and  SjEi 

mons  Masinissa  to  Scipio's  presenc' 
worst,  but  Masinissa  promises  Sophonisba  that  she  shall 

l  be  taken  to  Rome  as  a  captive.    In 
fourth  scenes  the  blow  falls.  Scipio  is  inexorable ;  Masi^^| 

give  Sophonisba  up  to  him ;  the  welfare  of  the  Ro^H 
State  demands  it—  raison  d'itat.  In  the  second  scene  oJH 
fifth  act  Lachus  announces  to  Masinissa  Scipio's  unshj^H 
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Halation  point  a  messenger  arrives  with  a  tetter 

In  Sophomsba,  in  which  she  asks  Masinissa  in  case  of 
^f  ore  to  send  her  the  present  that  he  had  promised  her 
Masinma  obeys  and  sends  her  a  cup  of  poison, 
drinks  and  immediately  expires  (so  ATiile 

ation  with  the  Roman  generals,  her  d 
red  by  a  messenger,  who  adds  that  she  is  lying  in 
[muring  apartment.  They  lift  the  tapestry  wl 

vo  rooms,  and  Masinissa  at  the  sight  of  the 

imrst  of  grief  (scene  7). 

K>to  and  Laetius  retire,  and  in  the  final  scene  Masinwwa. 

^Hr  a  soliloquy  of  considerable  power  and  pathos,  in  « 

|Halls  d-  engeance  of  the  gods  upon  Rome,  stabs 

^Hself  v.  lagger. 

■  be  weakness  in  the  const  .f  this  play  is  evident. 

^ft  first  act  serves  no  purpose  but  the  doubtful  one  of  con- 
^frting  the  spectator  our  of  Sophonisba,  as  the 

^gj»ng  and  bvautiful  wifr  of  an  old  man  to  whom  sh<-  had 
^Hn  married  against  her  will.  The  second  act  is  better,  and 
^Bret  in  re  pet  tenting  the  battle  as  actually  taking  place, 
^Head  of  merely  narrating  the  result  by  means  of  a  mes- 
^har,  allows  a  true  dramatic  sense.  The  third  act  is  also 
^Hfca  icw  between  Masinissa 

^H  Sophonisba  is  skilfully  prepared,  and  but  for  the  crude- 
:night  have  been  a  really  great  scene. 
At  ti.:-  point  tii.  n.t'-real  drifts  Hitherto  we  ban  bang 
^■rested  in  the  result  of  Sophontsba's at 
Mnsmissa.  daring  the  two  remaining  arts  th«-  aaaiiioa  is 
^■ther  the  win  esc..  ,to  the  hands  of  the 

^■aana.  Thus  the  problem  which  is  solved  by  the  ddnou* 
asm/ »»  not  stat. <\  till  thr  beginning  of  the  fourth  a<  t  Hut 
^Kngltsh  eyes  a  far  worse  fault  than  this  weakness  of 

COO>t: 

■1  fc  no  psychological  objection  to  Masinissa  f ailing  in 

$th<"*ccn»\  and  the  gaanarritaoftaa  Hfttaldi  Raaabou::;.  ? 

■a  poor  subst.t 

»m«-<>  and  Janet     In  th«  last  two  .»<  ts  Masinissa  mak«  s  no 
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e  effort  to  save  Sophonisba.    Even  his  appeals  to 
Scipio  have  no  dramatic  quality  in  them,  and  it 

tinal   scene   that   he   really   rises   to 
Sophonisba's  character  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  dil 
probl  <drama  tttowim 

or  admn  pectators  for  a  \  of  her 

own  free  will  marries  a  man  who  has  1  and 

slain  (though  not  :    with  his  own  hand 

husband  in  battle?   Mairet  might  either  have  mad- 
as  C<  loes.  an 

ngs  to  her  Inherited  hatn  mans, 

as  a  second  Cleopatra  and 
made  her  passion  for  Masinissa  her  primar\ 
he  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  these  two  courses 
the  result  that,  hk<-  Masinissa,  she  dnft 
fate.  She  is  always  talking  about  her  destiny,  she  is  change- 
able and  irresolute,  an<  i 

to  fall  in'  tn>  that  sh< 

sympathy  at  the  last.    It  is  clear  that  Mairet  had  onlv  a 
confused  i  .vas  meant  by  dran 

the  dramatic  point  mce  upon 

:  agi-comedies  of  the  period    I  hough  th<  raise- 

iy  absence  of  melodrama,  the  plot  is  still  v. 

or  less  mechanically,  instead  of  by  and  through  the 
characters.   In  fact,  as  a  drama,  Sophonisbi  rior  to 

Hardy's  Mariamne.  On  the  other  hand 
superior,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  marred  by  a< 
and  other  signs  of  bad  la  »le,  a 

sustained  dignity.   Such  as  it  was,  Main  nisbt  had 

a  great  success.  Tragedy  suj  ;  y  and 

pastoral  drama  in  the  popular 

u  made  his  debut  in  tragedy;  in  the  foil- 
(1655)  Benserade  and  Corneille;  and  in  1636  Georges  de 
Scudery  and  Tristan  L'Hermite.  The  la 
a  great  success  with  his  play  of  La  U  in  which 


1  Ed.  J.  Madeleine  (Soc.a«//ri«/ra#t*.  m<**.).  1917.   I  cannot  a«ree  with 
the  editor  and  M.  Bernardin  that  the  play  It  superior  to  Hardy'*  dther  in 
or  in  characterisation. 
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Monetary  acted  the  part  of  Herod.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
ductions wa>  a  in.istrrpKvr,  01  1MB  mark- d  any  rtal  im- 
Hpvenvnt  in  dramatic  construction.    It  was  not  till  the 
wim  Corneille  showed  the  French  stage 

Hmr  excellent  way. 


11 


X 


■Hem  Corn-  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 

^Br  >ien,  who  held  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Waters 

and  Forests,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1606.    After  being 
^■ksU  ollege  from  1615  to  1622,  he  be- 

Hk  an  advuc.t  .4,  and  four  year-  -  father 

par  ha  in  two  legal  posts,  wmcfa  WMt  pi*  tically 

^Hecur  29  or  ear  began  h  atic 

wed  by 
^mtanJrr,  a  tragi-comcd\  ibsurd  adventure  (1631), 

more  comedies  (1631  or  1632-33).  Then  came 
tragedy  Midie  (1635)  more  or  less  in  fan! 

^Bl  of  Seneca's  play  of  that  name.  Such  alterations  as  he 
^ft  introduced  are  :  the  better.    Jason  is  a  poor 

^Ba'  1  Mrdea  is  a  somewhat  vulgar  sorceress.    Hut 

•om<-  vk\  es,  and  even  one  or  two  whole  speeches, 

xrtween  Jason  and  Medea  in 
Bd  act,  presage  th<-  belles  tirade*  qui  font  frisson* 
^Hit  plays  ,  or  163*.  »mcdy  w 

WMUusum  C  antique,  and  ■ .  1636,  or 

^■January.  1  produced  on  the  stage  of  the  Marais 

H'  tra.  ly  (as  h  <  \J      It 

•le  Castro's  Las 
^BcmLuUs  id  Cid  ( I  Cid),  a 

is  used  by 
he  Spanish  play  is  thoroughly  rom. 

-odes,  while  the  loves  of  the  Cid 
<\  Of  Corneille's 

Isw  H.  Orrteclon   I  Miff,  TU  aatm  tf  CrnnvJO/t  tmh  plan, 
■n  LMfBMt  Sol**,  1915.   I  haw  adopted  MM  of  M» 
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play,  well  known  though  it  is.  I  will  give  an  analysis,  be- 
came a  careful  study  of  its  construction  is  esse 
right  understanding  of  the  claim  made  for  the  Cid  that  it 
is  the  first  modern  French  tragedy. 

The  play  in  its  original  form  opens  with  a  scene  bctwtcu 
Don  Gomes,  Comte  de  Gormas.  the  father  of  < 

re,  her  gowvrnanu.  in  which  the  Count  stgimw*  his 
approval  of  Don  Rodrigne  as  a  suitor  for  his  daugi 
hand.    In  the  second  scene  Elvire  tells  Orimene  the  re- 
sult of  this  conversation.   Oritnene  is  filled  with  joy 
like  Romeo  just  before  his  entrance  to  the  house  of  the 
Capulets.  she  feels  a  presage  of  coming  evil 

Et  dans  ce  grand  boehwar  }•  craim  on  grand 


Then  follow  three  scenes,  afterwards  reduced  to  on 
which  the  Infanta  confesses  her  love  for  Don  Rodrigue. 
They  contribute  nothing  to  the  action,  and  Corneill- 
self  afterwards  admitted  that  the  introduction  of  the  Ir 
into  the  play  was  indefensible.   Scene  6  be  revised 

play)  is  the  celebrated  scene  between  Don  Gomes  and  Don 
Diegue,  the  Cid's  father,  who  has  just  been  chosen  in 
preference  to  Don  Gomes  as  Governor  to  the  i 
Castile.   The  boastful  and  arrogant  tone  of  the  t v.    - 
grandees,  and  the  gradually  rising  tide  of  th<  till  it 

culminates  in  the  famous  blow  given  by  the  Coti 
Don  Diegue,  are  admirably  depicted.  A  soliloquy  by  Don 
Diegue  follows,  and  then  the  Cid  enters  and  in  a  short 
but  effective  scene  his  father  bids  him  avenge  the  insult. 
The  act  closes  with  the  well-known  lyrical  monologue  of 
the  Cid 

Pert*  josqoes  an  food  da  cans. 

ag  in  1660.  Corneille  said  that  the  affec 
stanzas,  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  abuse  of  antithesis 
(a  common  defect  at  the  time),  was  inexcusable.  Though 
lyrical  in  form,  the  soliloquy  is  essential  to  the  actic 
in  it  the  Cid  makes  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  course 
determines  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  play. 
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we  may  pause  to  notice  the  admirable  character  of  this  first 

part  from  the  Infanta  scenes,  as  an  exposition 
(to  use  the  French  term)  of  the  play.  In  a  few  short 
scenes  a  simple  act.  springing  naturally  from  the  characters 
of  the  two  rival  nobles,  and  followed  by  a  deliberate 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  hero,  which  is  equally  in  keeping 

his  character,  sets  the  whole  tragedy  in  motion. 
The  interest  of  the  spectators  is  aroused  to  an  intense 
s  never  lowered  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  Don  Arias  appears 
before  the  Count  with  a  command  from  the  King  to  make 
up  his  quarrel  with  Don  Diegue.  The  Count's  self-con- 
fidence and  obstinacy  are  well  portrayed,  and  combine 
ie  to  the  Cid  in  the  following  scene  to  deprive 
him  of  our  sympathy.  Then  follow  three  scenes  in  which 

ifanta  forms  an  abortive  plan  to  stop  the  duel,  and 
two  short  scenes,  afterwards  thrown  into  one.  between  the 
King  and  some  of  his  nobles.  They  serve  to  keep  the 
spectators  in  suspense  while  the  duel  is  being  fough 
scene  7  Don  Alonse  arrives  to  announce  the  Count's  death, 
and  is  speedily  followed  by  Chimene  and  Don  Diegue.  who 

splendid  scene  respe  lore  the   King   for 

justice    In  the  speech  of  Don  Diegue,  in  which  he  invites 

to  punish  him  as  the  real  offender,  we  ha 
the  first  time  a  tirade  in  all  its  splendour  of  impassioned 

the  Cid  comes  to 
Chimene  *  house  to  submit  himself  to  h«r  vengeance     lb- 
is  recn  vi  who  conceals  him  on  the  arrival  of 
Qihnene  with  Don  Sanche.  In  the  next  scene  Don  Sanche, 
who  1*  in  lovr  with  i  hinvn*-.  OOBfl  hinw-lf  .is  her  champion 
King's  refusal  to  do  her  justice  Hows 
cene  between  Chimene  and  El              which 
fhimenr  repeals  the  opposing  sentiments  by  which  she  is 
ind  her  determination  to  sacrifice  her  love  to  her 

n  a  scene  of  great  beauty  implores  Prinvftw  to  kill 
turn  with  Ins  sword.   She  confesses  her  love  for  him  and 
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admits  that,  though  she  will  do  her  best  to  aven^ 
father,  her  one  wish  is  to  fail.    The  fifth  scene  consists 
t   soliloquy,   more  or  less  lyrical  acter, 

by  Don  Dicguc;  and  in  the  sixth  h-  stead 

of   brooding  over  his  sorrows,   to   take   the  command 
against  the  Moors,  who  are  on   the  point  of 
Seville,  and  by  defeating  them  to  compel  the  King  to 
pardon  him. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  a  scene  between  Chimen< 
Klvire.  in  which  the  latter  relates  the  rumour  of  a  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Cid.  The  Infanta  arrives  and  con- 
firms the  report,  and  tries  to  per 
up  her  desire  for  vengeance.    I 
for  the  first  time  the  Infanta  really  helps  on 
the  play.    In  the  third  scene  the  Cid  is  received  b 
King  and  gives  an  account  of  the  bat: 
appears,  and  the  Cid  having  retired,  the  King,  I 
feelings,  tells  her  that  the  Cid  has  died  of  his  woe 
betrays  her  love  by  nearly  fainting,  wl 
deceives  her  and  urges  her  to  forgive  th< 
her  hand.   Chimenc,  still  i. 
as  he  will  not  do  I  lay  choose  a 

to  fight  with  the  Cid  event  of  hi 

promises  to  marry  him    I  b 
claiming  Chimenc 's  promise,  is  selected  as  fa 
and  the  King  decrees,  in  spite  of  her  protestations,  that 
she  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  victor. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act 
visit  toCb 

he  falls  in  the  duel  with  Don  Sanche.   For,  as  h< 
he  does  not  intend  to  defend  h 

Je  cour»  a  roon  suppbee  et  non  pas  au  combat. 

Chiraene   first  tries  to   persuade    him   tl 
to  fight  for  the  sake  of  his  hoi 
that  argument   fails,   bids  him  fight  because 
him: 

Sou  vainqoeur  d'un  combat  doot  Chimane  est  le  prix. 


THE  CID  no, 

This  is  enough  for  the  Cid,  and  he  bursts  forth  in  the 
well-known  lines: 

ParotMct.  Navarrou.  Maures.  et  Cattillint. 

toot  ce  que  i'Espagne  a  noum  de  vaillants; 
Uninm-voas  wwmbli,  et  faites  uoe  armee. 
Four  combattre  one  main  de  la  aorta  animee: 

Joignri  tous  vos  rtiiTt-.  t<>ntrr  un  o|»iir  m  Juux, 
Poor  en  venir  a  boat  c  est  trop  pea  que  de  vous. 

I  scene,  as  well  as  the  preceding  visits  of  the  Cid  to 
QrinVne  (iii.  1-4).  was  much  blamed  by  the  critics  of  the 
day  as  an  offence  against  Us  bienseances.  In  the  Sentiments 
I  adimu  sur  U  Cid  Chapelain  declared  that  Chimene's 
morals  "  sont  du  mows  scandalrnsey  si  en  eflet  clles  ne  sont 
pas  depravees."  And  Corneille  himself  says  in  his  Examen 
of  1660  that,  though  these  scenes  pleased  the  public  at  the 
time,  he  would  be  chary  of  introducing  similar  ones.  But 
Chapelain  admits  that  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  is  well 
executed,  and  it  is  certainly  very  effective.    Moreover. 

•ne's  betrayal  of  her  hope  that  the  Cid  will  prove 
victorious  is  thoroughly  natural.    Whether  it  is  equally 
natural  that  the  Cid  should  go  and  see  1 
duel  is  another  question. 

second  scene  consists  of  a  lyrical  soliloquy  b\ 
unfort  ifanta,  who  is  the  one  absol 

person  in  the  play;  yet  nobody  w.i  n  th<- 

spectators  :  >Uowed  by  an  equally  unnecessary  dia- 

■t.v!  h-  r  gouixrnsnte.   Th  scene 

finds Chimenc  waiting  with  rtherei 

Though  the  had  urged  1 1  best  because  she 

was  the  prize  of  victory,  she  is  still  resolute  in  her  deter- 
kboo  not  to  narry  him. 

Et.  qoot  qua  ea  victotre  un 

Hon  h.nivur  lu.  Irr*  mt||r 


n  Don  Sanche  appears  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
CMmlne  immediat.  1 .  jumpt  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
Cid  and  turns  on  hm.  fte  rushe 

»  presence  and  begs  that,  instead  of  marrying 
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Don  Sanchc,  she  may  end  her  days  in  a  cloi 
points  oat  her  mistake,  and  bids  her  no  longer 
command  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  so  <■■> 
(scene  6).    In  the  final  scene  the  Cid  again  offers  to 
himself  up  to  <-'s  vengeance,  and  she  once 

protests,  though  now  with  weakening  resolution,  a^ 
the  King's  command.  The  King  compromises  by  i 
time  to  consider  the  i 

Piraads  un  an.  «  tu  veux,  poor  rauyer  tea  larmes. 

and  he  bids  the  Cid  meanwhile  command  his  army  against 
the  Moors. 

Espere  en  too  courage,  espen  en  mi  promt  mc; 

poeaedant  deja  le  occur  de  U  maltreaae. 
Poor  vaincre  un  point  d'honneur  qui  combat  cor 
Laiate  faue  le  tempt,  ta  vaillance  et  ton  roi. 

Judged  according  to  the  .ndard  which  can 

prevail  later  in  French  classical  tragedy,  the  < 
certain  defects  in  the  conduct  of  the  play.  Th 
of  the  Infanta,  who  has  practically  n<  n  tin- 

action,  bi  rely  a  sympathetic  specta 

aJ  from  the  lyrical  tragedy,  or  tragedy  of  passion  (to 
use  M.  Lanson's  phrase),  of  the  six 
are  other  lyrical  elements  in  the  ( 'id,  such  a>- 
of  Don  Diegue  (i.  7,  and  iii.  5),  of  whi<  h  tin  1 
and  the  latter  to  a  great  extent  are  mere  expressions  of 
personal  emotion,  and  not.  as  Shakespeare's  soliloquies 
generally  are,  revelations  of  some  struggle  or  f  ro : 
ment  within  the  breast  of  the  speaker.   So, 
scene  between  Chimene  and  the  Cid  in  the  * 
with  a  lyrical  duet  which  is  strongly  suggc 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lyrical  form 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  may  be  defended,  though  1 
highly  artificial  character.    Strong  emotion  m 
natural  outlet  in  lyrical  expression,  but  1  elaborate 

arrangement  of  antithetical  language.  I  also,  as 

Brunetiere  points  out,  an  epic  elen 
would  not  have  commended  itself  to  C01 
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mature  judgment    The  (id's  narrative  of  his  victory  over 

the  Moors  is  told  at  too  great  length,  because  we  already 

•-suit    I  n  the  Spanish  original  the  battle  is  repre- 

D  a  Greek  or  a  Renaissance  play  it 

would  have  been  narrated  by  a  messeng  r  method 

hero's  icota!  nf  hiy  fflrptaifr  ■♦  this 

qumtly  thill>  theintaral  of  thespei  taton   f  mllji.  kilting 

it  may 
Don  Diegue,  in  the  : 


be 

scene  of  the  third  act,  and  that  lfant; 

scene  of  the  fi  I  lolations  of  the  rul 

its  stints,  according  to  i  .■■  actor  a 

rem.;  .••  stage  at  the  end  of  every  sec 

1  lowing  o 
these  shortcomings  are  as  nothing  < 

stag-  rodocedapa-  lrama  wh 

.early  twocentun 
had  based  their  tragic  drama  upon  two  func 


m  the  so 

of  the  liaison 

least  had  to 

r  to 


>nn- 

.in< 1 


^ophonisbt, 
had  not  been  definitely  established.     In    n  -pkonisbe  ti 

•  umstance;  in  th 
es 

1  fights  with  the  Count  because, 

r  love,  cries  for 
vengeance  on  him.  because  sli 


m*aX  traf*dy  Um  admu M»  dupter.  wUUmI  -  Mot  and 
I    Bute hmt'%  AntUdUt  Thmrf  of  Po**y  mmd  fW 
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to  her  father.  The  Cid  takes  the  command  against  the 

Moors  because  h^h?«i  h*rni«,«ft"1.  and  h  •  is  over 

Don  Sanchc  because  he  km 

So  the  plot  is  worked  •  rally,  logical:  final 

denouement. 

The  fashionable  public  who  crowded  day  v  to 

hear  the  Cid  were  naturally  unaware  that  it  rnarkrd  the 
opening  of  a  new  and  splci.  h  drama 

probably  failed  to  recognise  the  superlative  m* 
construction.    But  they  felt  to  th  all-pervading 

charm.  Like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Cid  is  emphatically  a 
play  of  youth.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  lovers  as 
entirely  as  were  those  of  the  spectators  in  the  days  when 

Tout  Paris  poor  Chi  mane  a  let  ycux  de  Rodrigoe. 

It  matters  not  to  us  any  more  than  it  did  to  them  that  her 
ms  are  contrary  to  Us  biense'ances.    We  are  as  little 
shocked  by  her  reception  of  her  lover  ii  as  we 

are  by  Juliet's  conversation  with  Romeo  from  her  balcony. 
Her  manners  may  be  "  scandalous,  not  to  say  depra 
but  we  know  that  her  heart  is  pure    We  respec  t 
affection,  we  admire  the  constancy  w 
her  lover's  punishment,  we  approve  her  wish  t< 
a  cloister  when  that  p  it  becomes  impossible 

in  the  struggle  between  love  and  duty  our  sympathies  are 
wholly  on  the  side  of  love. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  the  Cid  shows  traces  of 
preciosity,  but  this  is  chiefly  appar 

logues  of  the  Cid  and  th  I  little 

natural  gift  for  lyrical  poetry,  and  in  consequ  nearly 

always  becomes  artificial  when  he  . 
wise  the  style  of  the  play  is  of  transcendent  merit     In 
Midee  Corneille  is  sometimes  fam  rnes  bom- 

bastic, but  here  he  is  oomph  t<  lv  m 

iot  an  imaginative  style — it  would,  ind- 
to  find  a  single  image  in  tl 
dignified,  clear,  and  expressive,  and  ev< 
our  blood  as  with  a  trumpet-call.  To  come  to  details,  M. 
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on  points  out  that  the  language  is  more  a:  an 

Pascal.  Mohere.  or  Bossuet,  and  that  the  construc- 
ts remarkable  t  gical  character.    Corneille's 

tans,  a  feature  which 

lui  to  his  Norman  blood,  and  not.  as  some  suppose,  to 

profession  as  an  advocate,  for  he  pleaded  rarely  and 

without  success.    In  his  treatment  of  the  Alexandrine  he 

ique  of  Malherbe.  but  with  complete  ease 

and  ma-  1  versification  has  a  manly  harmony,  pro- 

ts  effect  by  the  expressive  movements  of ,' 

its  cadences  than  by  the  musical  quality  of  its  sounds., 

111 

domestic,  simple,  not  to  say  ordinary,  in  ap- 
pearance, with  1:  k>  conversation.  Corneille,  on  his 
occasional  visits  before  he  came  to  reside  there 
permanently  in  d66s,  I  ut  a  poor  figure  in  Paris  socit ■: 
v  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  where  wit  and  con- 
a  played  so  prominent  a  part.  of 

I'd  the  Cid,  and 
11  the  famous  controversy.    We 


MtWSSM  thr  partiMM  «•(  tfat 
una    In  *  tee  to  Tyr  d 

IgMl  had  pOBtsd  '"it  MM  "t 
tists  had  MM  I'd  bjf  loflOWJMf 
us,  as  tli  ime  was 

ancients  themselves  had  not 


always  observed  the  rule,  and  that,  eve: 
was  no  reason  for  imposing  it  upon  the  mo  his,  as 

we  have  seen,  was  in  1628.   In  163.  had  been 

asked  by  the  Cardinal  de  La  Valet te  and  the  Con. 
Caraman  to  write  a  pastoral  play  "  according  to 
rules  observed  by  the  I talia  ti  plays, 

"pastoral  tragi-comedy  "  of  Siivanir 
of  D'Urf£'s  play  of  the  same  name,  in  erved 

the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  believed — though  he 
was  mistaken — that  he  had  also  observed 
action.  Corneille,  coming  to  Paris  soon  a  I  repre- 

sentation of  the  play,  in  order  to  see  hi  dy  of 

Mthte  performed,  learnt  for  the  fii 
the  existence  of  the  1 
play  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  but  m 

h  a  preface,  in  which  he  warmly  support 
and  especially  the  unity  of  time.  "  If  the  mu 
says,  "  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  a 
at  Athens  or  Cairo  at  the  beginning  of  the  se< 
impossible  that  the  imagination  should  not  be 

Meanwhile  C  :■  ,  who,  according  I  ;raisiana, 

"was  the  can  they  began  to  observe  the  r 

ur  hours,"  had,  1  nber  29. 

friend  Godeau,  the  Bishop  of  Grasse,  a 
the  subjt  .  was  doubtless  ii 

and  which  in  all  probability  Mairet  had  read 
his  preface.  The  gi 
argun 

theory  of  vraistmblanc.  :h  th<- 

absurd  postulate  that  " imitation  in  all  poems  ought  to  be 
so  perfect  that  no  difference  should  appear  between 
which  is  imitated  and  that  which  imil 
the  ancients  kept  to  the  rule  of  two 

they  believed  that,  if  they  extended  1  the 

length  of  a  natural  day,  they  would  r« 
probable  (turn  vraisemblabU)  in  the  eyes 
He  then  proceeds  to  answer  certain  obje^ 
and  among  them  the  extremely  pert 
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dim  lagine  that  twenty-four  hours  have  pasted 

iring  a  representation  which  at  the  most  occupies  three 

\  ears  have  passed.  Chapelain 
of  course  unable  to  answer  this,  except  by  saying 
*rs  is  much  longer  than  a  day;  but  he  adds  that  the  time 
twenty* four  hours  is  only  a  maximum,  and  that  ordinarily 
ic  action  is  completed  in  twelve  hours1. 
In  th<    j  -'Bt  hM  jdJllflTi-*  to  the  rule,  but  he 

a  its  incidents  ar 
iMtqyjgc*-,   ■;:..'.  iiy  crowded    The  Cid,  ne  >.iv^,  after 
tinst  the  Moors,  deserved  two  or  three 
iys*  rest  before  fighting  a  duel.   Chimene.  having  once 
tnandrd  justice  from  *  .  should  not  have  impor- 

incd  ham  a  second  time  on  the  following  morning;  she 
to  have  waited  pan-  ntly  for  a  week,  "but  the  rule  of 
ftnty-four  hours  did  not  allow  it.  That  is  the  inconvenience 
'  the  r  rom  this  naive  confession  of  his  difficulties 

e  may  suppose  that  Corneille  accepted  Chapelain 's  i 
sm  in  the  Sentiments — namely,  that  in  his  fear  of  sinning 
punst  lei  of  Art  he  had  sinned  against  those  of 

me  of  the  production  of  the  Cid  the  unity  of 
me  was,  as  we  have  seen,  understood  to  mean  tw< 
>ur  hours,  but  Aristotle's  remark  that  the  action  of  a 
agedy  is  generally  confined  within  one  revolution  of 
in  was  soon  to  be  interpreted  mor  hapclain. 

Godeau  had  not  mentioned  Aristotle, 
o  the  Sentiments  that  Aristotle  only  allows  for  the 
rtion  of  a  pla\  ne  between  sunrise  and  sunset 

i  had  read  Aristotle  in  the  original  he  would  have  seen 
>g  the  general  practice  of  Greek  tragedy, 
ng  down  a  hard-and-fast  I 
v  of  place,  at  least  in  a  strict  sense,  took  some- 
tbtish.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  Hotel  <lr  BonrfOfM    In  the  "hi  dm  <-f 
»e  Mystery  plays  the  system  of  scenery  was  that  of  simul  - 

-n  iitwtnlili  tfafam  of  ftiktyifi'i  vkfattoa  at  Um  mdtkn  of 
m  aad  plan  in  Jotttm't  Frtfmtt  *o  itmttmpm*  [Wmlu,  v.  i  to  fl.). 
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taneous  scenes.  In  other  words,  the  various  scenes  were  all 
put  on  the  stage  at  the  same  t  ining  a  series  of 

compartments,  and  when  an  actor  wished  to  go  from  Paris 
to  Athens,  or  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  he  walked  out  of 
one  compartment  and  in!  I  be  compa  i 

confined  stage  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgognc  < 
so  many  scenes  as  the  huge  temporary  stages  01 
Mystery  plays  were  performed,  but  till 

continued  in  force1.  Naturally  the  actors  were  unwilling  to 
make  a  change  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  tock 

of  scenery,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  system  of 
simultaneous  scenes  should  seem  absurd 
of  the  regular  drama,  and  especiallv  to  those  \\ 
theory  of  verisimilitude.  The  English  stage  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  having  practically  no  scei  1  giving 

full  rein  to  the  imagit  i ;  bofl  n. 

it  was  reason  and  not  imagination  whi<  h  at  tl 
sway  in  art.  The  establishment  of  th<  the 

Marais  helped  greatly  to  break  d 

Hotel  de  Bourgognc.    In  Sophonisbe,  whfc  )>  m  produced 
at  the  Marais,  the  scenery  was  confined  to  sev< 
the  Palace  of  Syphax.  Ii  imcn  of  the  ( 

teOs  us  -  unity  of  place  gave  him  as  much 

as  the  unity  of  time.  In- 
between  the  King's  apartments  and  the* 
lata  in  the  royal  palace,  Chimene's  house,  ai. 
Scudery  objected  that  all  these  were  represented  by  a  sin 
scene  almost  without  change,  so  t  tors. .  .do 

not  know  where  the  actors  are."  M.  Rigal  -  to 

mean  that  the  scene  was  divided  into  com; 
old  fashion,  but  that  the  division^ 

and  the  actors  practi  regarded  them*.    It  was  only 

a  step  from  this  to  abolish  the  com  part  n. 

1  See  J. -J.  ToMerand.  SHmJuspmrt  im  fnmc*,  for  illustration*  («)  of  the 
manrinrtt  for  the  performance  of  a  Paaiion  play  at  Vakodeanea  is  I 
(p.  63);  and  (ft)  of  the  tcenery  of  a  play  at  the  Hotel  da  Bourgogne  fa  1 
(pp.  71.  75)-  («)  I*  aho  reproduced  in  Petit  de  JullevfDe,  Hut.  i»  U  lang** 
rtdrUIUI.  ftwmtmu,  vol.  II. 

*  Ld  tkMUt  frmtfmu  motmt  U  pitted*  dtatiftu,  loot,  p.  290. 
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This  final  \  the  unity  of  place  was  helped  by  the 

practice  of  seating  some  of  the  spectators  on  the  stage, 

>t  hear  of  in  connexion  with  the  Cid,  but  wl 

this  time  became  customary. 

On«  r  nettle's  meditation  on  the  rules  of  his 

art  was  that  in  \.  ■  /^produced  in  the  early 

iiree  unities. 
An.  |c  his  su 

ource  of  Roman  history,  instead  of  from 

;>ain.  Moreover,  in  Horace  we  have  no 

su|«  actor  like  the  Infanta — for  StMnt.  if  not 

necessary  to  the  develop:  :ms 

an  admirable  contrast  to  Camille— no  lyrical  or  epic  ele- 

with  the  logical  sequence  of 
1,  though  possibly  it  was 
led.  is  a  delightful 
n  that  he  has  "ennobled 
art,"  because  aut  writing  for  his  am  der 

service  I  ate,  and  thus  cc.i 

preservation  of  a  health  which  i>  M  pndow  and  so  lucrs- 
»ar .  has  faci 

laws  because  they  can  read  on  his  face  1  pleased 

n."  be  adds,  "learnt  1 
t>ooks  could  have  taui 

may  have  thoug!  1  dedicat 

should  1.  :»  moved  by  the  1 

loesitconi  *as 

'  as  his  own  play  of  Miranu1,  but  il 
e  of  natural  affection  to  the  welfare  of  the  St  .1 
een  highly  acceptable  to 
bsolutist  MbJstei 
Horace  was  succeed*  1  n  the  same  year  (1640)  by 

Umnm,  ou  Lm  CUmence  a" August*.    Corncillc's  coir 


t#«  fa  rnlitnnriao  with  DmmMi  4c  tainl  flwMn     It  m 
fa  . 

-whteb  todtcat*.  by  ib»  Identity  of  the  troncry  aod  Ufa  varyfa* 

of  Um  tun.  that  Um  asiUM  of  urn*  and  plot*  b«v«  boat  tt 

I  fa  Um  pity  <tr#.  far  t  ropcodaefioa  of  two  of  tb*  oUtot.  Forit  dt 
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poraries,  he  tells  us,  generally  regarded  it  as  his  master- 
piece, but  they  were  probably  prejudic- 
es strong  poh  It  was  an  a; 
says,  "when  every  ma i.  to  be  a  statesman."  Morc- 

I  have  seemed 
desirable  of  p 

spectators,  budding  Cinnas  and  Maximes,  v* 
suffrages  in  if 
rates  it  less  hit 

from  the  conspirators  to  August 
title  of  the  pi.  lilt  of 

the  most  uii  id  irres< 

^,  and  that  he  is  <  milie. 

rest  <-f  tl 
of  the  struggle  which  takes  place  in  the  1 
and  which  culminates  in  the  lines: 

,  Je  suis  maltre  de  mot.  commc  de  l'univert: 
le  suis.  je  vcux  1'etre.   O  siecles  I  o  mem 
^Conserve!  a  jamais  ma  dernien 

Here  speaks  the  superb  Stoic".   In  Cor 
Polyeucie,  produced  in 
companu  : 
■ 

H6t<  admitted  that 

Christian  martyr  is  not  a  good  "  tragic  hero  "  in 

□  sense,  becaust 
Corneille  does  not  pretend  to  give 
heroes,  as  a  rule,  excite,  n< 
Apart  from  the  many  and  obvious  bea 

is  no  play  of  Corneille 's,  excej>  whk 

shows  so  careful  a  study  of  normal   hu 
Severe  and  Pauline,  and,  on  a  lower  an<: 

1  Etmmnt  d*  Cimmm. 

■  In  act  v.  scene  i,  Augustus'!  speeches  to  Cinna  are  borrowed 
from  Seneca's  Dt  cUwumii*. 
1  There  is  an  excellent  appreciation  of  PolytutU  by  Faguet  in  bis 

itpt\4mt  ii/cU. 
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plane,  Felix,  are  characters  whom  Corneille  might  have 

n  that  salon  where  he  read  his  play  to  an 

in  appreciative  audience. 

Moreover,  the  subject  of  Christian  martyrdom,  though 

t  Cornei  bit  audience  was  aware  of  it 

■lay   wa  rcxiuced,  possessed  an  interest  of 

poign  :i  the  last  day  of  September,  1642, 

the  first  martyr  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  to  Canada,  Rene* 

nan  attached  to  the  mission,  had,  after  en- 

rtures,  laid  down  his  life  for  the  faith. 

The  news  reached  France  about  a  year  1  id  on 

Isaac  Jogues,  a  Jesuit  who  had  been 

il'i  companion  and  had  undergon  1   tortures, 

indcd  by  an  Em  p  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

to  Paris  and  he  was  summoned  to  the 

Court  Anne  of  kissed  his  mutilated  hands, 

:ed  round  him  to  do  him  homage1. 

PolytucU    was    produced    before    the    publication    of 

Arnauld's    La    Friquenk    Communion   had    aroused    the 

st  of  society  in  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 

Jansenists.   But  Jansen's  Augustinus  had  been  published, 

first  a  1640)  and  then  at  Paris  (1641),  and  the 

appeared  at  Rouen  (1643)  may 
is  a  sign  that  the  work  had  awakened  sou 
terest  in  Corneille  s  n. 1  At  any  rate,  the  qu 

of  grace  makes  its  appearance  in  the  very  first  s« 

li  interesting  to  notice  that  on  this  thorny 
>llows  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans 
lishing  between  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace: 

N«  dwod  pes  toujour*  »vec  mtwm  aAcac*'. 

But  the  application  wi  nakes  of  this  distinction  is 

free  from  any  theological  subt  te  natural 

inspiration  which  Polyeucte  derived  fro 
baptism  should  be  in  danger  of  growing  colder  and  less 
efficacious  with  lapse  of  time. 


Tk*  Jmmm  m  Smik  Ammim,  eSap.  vm\ 

CI    Ml  11.  vrn-  * 
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1 1  is  a  long  descent  from  Polyeude  to  La  Mart  it  Pompi* 
(winter  of  1643-44),  in  which  the  characters  axe  simplified 
beyond  measure  and  the  dramatic  interest  is  slight.  On 
the  other  nan  ition  an 

discourse.   "Look  upon  the  Cinna  and  the  Pompey,"  says 
Dryden,  whose  own  plays  are  stuffed  with  politics; 
are  not  so  properly  to  be  called  plays  as  dis< 
reason  and  st. 

In  the  following  winter  (1644-45)  Corneille  produced  the 
tragedy  which  he  regarded  as  his  bee  -namely, 

Rodoguns.  The  fact  that  he  so  regarded 
his  later  years  he  attached  more  and  more  import  a: 
plot.    It  was  not  merely  that,  like  Aristotle,  he  regarded 
the  plot  as  "  the  end  "  and  "  the  first  pri 
but  that  he  revelled  in  a  plot  which  was  at  or. 
and  complicated.    In  the  preface  to  Hiraci  fer  of 

1646-47),  which  has  a  most  intricate  p 

n,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  m 
•  ly  ought  not  to  be  probable."    In  accordance  with 
l  iew  he  has  greatly  added  to  the  improbability  and 
complication  of  the  plot  of  Rodogune  b]  upon 

«>ry  as  he  found  it  in  Appian.  From  the  pon 
of  the  plot  the  play  is  well  constructed,  for  it  increases  in 
interest  up  to  the  tremendous  climax  of  the  fifth 
the  plot  is  everything ;  it  shapes  the  characters  instead  of 
being  developed  by  them.  The  two  brothers  are  wanting 
in  energy;  they  are  paralysed  by  the  horror 
tion.   Rodogune  is  ambiguous;  she  is  meant  to  be  . 
and  charming,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  plot  she  is  made  to 
promise  her  hand  to  the  prince  who  will  avenge  1 
mother.   Cleopatre,  who,  as  Corneille  confesses,  ought  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  play,  is  too  inhuman  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination.    Rodogune,  in  short,  is  a  romantic 
melodrama. 

Corneille  was  a  versatile  playwright,  and  was  fond  of 
making  experiments.  Two  such  experiments  we  ha 
Don  Sancke  (1649  or  1650)  and  XiconUd*  (summer  of  1 
Don  Sanche  is  a  conUdie  hhoique,  a  name  which  Cor 
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invented  to  denote  a  play  which  deals  with  persons  of  high 
condition,  but  in  which  the  hero  does  not  fall  into  any  peril. 
The  first  ted  from  a  Spanish  play,  is,  as 

Lemaltre  says,  d'un  panacht  etonnant,  and  we  welcome 
it  as  a  happy  return  to  the  field  which  Corneille  had  ex- 
ich  success  in  the  Cid.    But,  in  spite  of  the 
uoroughly  classical  in  con- 
re,  again,  the  plot  is  too  complicated,  while 
laracters.  with  the  exception  of  the  hero  and  possibly 
Isabelle,  are  unintereM 

•mid*  was  a  more  successful  •  nt.    Produced 

v  middle  of  the  Fronde,  it  is,  like  Rodogutu  and 
Hcvaclius,  a  study  in  political  intrigue,  and,  as  in  those 
plays,  the  plot  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  follow.  The 
strength  of  the  pi  .  the  characters,  and  in  the  ex- 

tremely clever  scenes  in  which,  like  brilliant  sword 
they  match  themselves  against  one  another.  All  the 

-Prusias;  Arsinoe\  the  typical  second  wife;  Flami  n  111s 

(realiy  Flammimi-  al diplomatist ;  Attale ;  Laodice 

— are  ire  no  more  than  types.    But 

Nicomede  has  a  certain  individuality,    After  the  hero  as 

hero  as  patriot,  the  hero  as  monarch,  the  hero  as 

.  r,  we  have  now  the  hero  as  ftondeur,  but  a  frondew 

in  justified  by  the  plots  against  his  life.  The  p 

saw  in  many  •  f  the  lines  allusions  to  the  great  Conde\  who 

had  been  released  from  prison  a  few  months  befoi 

products  play  and  who  was  now  preparing  for 

t  it  is  doubtful  whether  Corneille  intended 

illusions,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  in  the  char- 

»f  Nicomede  he  meant  to  portray  Conde.  Nicomede 

too  complete  an  example  of  that  exaltation 

of  th<>  will  which  Corneille  carried  to  excess  in  his  later 

plays,  to  win  our  entire  sympathies.    He  irritates  us  by 

rnpassive  air  of  sup-  the  calm  in 

v  with  which  he  meets  his  enemies.  He 
is  a  hero  of  grave  comedy  rather  than  of  tragedy,  and 
the  whole  play  has  nothing  trag:  Prusias  is  a 

comic  character,  and  the  scene  between  him  and  Arsinoe 
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in  the  fourth  act  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  between 
Argan  and  Belise  in  Le  Malade  imaginairc  (i.  8) 
throughout,  which  is  a  model  of  easy,  nervous, 
language,  without  poetry  or  pa- 
that  of  the  graver  scenes  in  Moliere's  comedies,   \\ 
that  Moliere  studied  the  play,  for  during 
in  1658,  where  he  doubtless  made  Corner 
it  was  given  several  times  by  his  com  pa 
play  which  he  selected  for  their  first  perform.. 
established  themselves  at  Paris  in  the  autumn 
Possibly,  too,  Pascal,  who  was  at  Paris  u 
produced,  may  have  learnt  something  from  the  easy  dis- 
tyle  and  its  effective  use  of  iroi  mtde 

was  Comeille's  last  real  success.  His  next  work,  Pertharite 
(1652),  was  a  complete  failure,  and,  discouraged  by  its 
reception,  he  wrote  no  more  plays  for  seven  years. 

temporary  ret 
again  applied  himself  to  the  cor  blems 

of  his  art    He  pored  over  Aristotle  a 
he  read  Mintumo  and  Castelvetro  and  nd  he 

carefully  studied  many  ancient  and  modem  play- 
results  of  his  labours  were  given  to  the  world  in  1660, 
partly  in  the  Examens,  a  series  of  criticisms  01 
plays,  and  partly  in  the  Trots  Discours.  Three  years  before 
this  the  Abbe*  d'Aubignac  had  published  his  La  Pratique  du 
Thtd:*  b  he  had  begun  to  write  as  far  ba. 

at  the  urgent  request  o\  ieu,  and  which  aspired  to  be 

a  complete  manual  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  dramatic 
:rom  the  point  of  view  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
intelligent partisan,  its  advocacy  of  the  rules  is  cam 
an  exaggerated  pitch  almost  amounting  to  carica 

have  helped  to  repel  Corncille  from  tl.  paths 

of  the  regular  drama.  At  any  rate,  in  the  Examens  and  the 
Discours  he  shows  himself  more  of  a  It  in  he  had 

done  in  his  plays.  He  justifies  his  own  violations  of  the 
rules  by  ingenious,  if  not  always  ingenuous,  pleading,  and, 

•  Searron  grvoj  Mfh  praise  to  Suomid*  in  L*  rommm  eomuju 
wm  a  favourite  with  Napoleon. 
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mindful  of  what  ha  had  written  in  the  dedication  of  La 
SuivanU.  that  "to  know  the  rules  and  to  understand  the 
secret  ;lly  taming  (appriioiser)  them  to  suit  one's 

own  dramatic  art  are  two  different  sciences,"  he  conducts 
his  case  with  all  the  subtlety  and  tenacity  of  a  Norman. 
He  even  advocates  still  greater  licence.  He  would  extend 
ir  hours  to  thirty,  and  the  place  from  a  single 
room  or  street  to  a  whole  town ;  and  he  actually  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  both  time  and  place  should  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators. 

le  been  equally  bold  in  practice,  had  he  not 
always  had  the  fear  of  the  rules  before  his  eyes,  he  might 
perhaps  have  invented  a  form  of  drama  which,  while 
keeping  to  the  concentration  of  the  classical  type,  would 
I  rather  more  freedom  in  the  treatment.  For 
be  was  a  great  playwright  with  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  stage-construction,  and  even  the  less  successful  of  his 
many  experiments  have  not  been  wholly  without  influence 
00  his  successors.  But  though  he  never  again  conformed  so 
the  clisticil  pattern  as  he  did  in  Horace,  all  his 
plays  belong  fundamentally  to  the  classical  type,  to  that 
type  of  which  he  was  virtually  the  creator  in  the  Cid. 

IV 

Corneille's  most  apt  pupil  was  Pierre  Du  Ryer1.  his 
senior  by  a  year,  whose  masterpiece,  ScavoU*,  was  pro- 
duce.; Ifated  company.  tb<  Dhaitze 
Tbeat                here  and  the  Bejar 

unmistakable  influence  ice,  and  Cinna,  it 

is  an  admirable  example  of  the  Cornelian  method  It  shows 
how  it  is  pos^  nstruct 

tragc :  simplest  pl<  tow  characters  and 

utward  Mot  even  by  Cot 

ncal  ide.i  voman  chara  h  was  so 

fashion  with  Paris  society  at  this  period,  been 
presented  with  greater  force  and  dignity.    Moreov. 

1  SmH.C  Lancaster.  Fuwtt  Dm  Rym,  Waahteftoo.  I 
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Rycr  has  not  fallen  into  Corncille's  error,  the  result  of  the 
criticisms  on  the  Cid,  of  relegating  love  to  the  background 
On    the  other   hand,   his  characters  are  simplified   and 
generalised  even   to  a  greater  degree  than  Corn<  > 
Scaevola  is  the  patriot  hero,  but  without  tl. 
Horace;  Junia  is  the  patriot  heroine,  but  wit 
vindii  >  the  generous  enemy,  but 

more  easily  moved  to  clemency  than  August  n  .  like 

the  Cid,  is  torn  between  love  and  loyalty,  but  he  has  even 
less  hesitation  than  the  Gd  in  declaring  for  loy.i 

If  Du  Rycr  was  Con  rou1 

was  ti  original  one. 

lied  in  1650,  had  produc  vs.  of 

which  nine  were  tragedies  and  the  rest  tragi -comedies  and 

1  lies  in  about  equal  proportions.  Born  four  years  after 
Corneille,  he  began  his  dramatic  career  a  year  before  turn. 
and  for  a  short  period  was  poiU  &  gages  to  the  Hot 
Bourgogne,  probably  succeeding  Hardy.  He  wrote  nothing 
before  the  Cid,  but  his  comedy  of  Les 
Soties  ran  contemporaneously  with  it,  and  with  equal 
success,  and  in  1637  he  produced  his  best  tragi-comedy, 
l.aure  perucxUec  The  hero  and  heroine  arouse  our  interest 
and  sympathies  at  the  outset,  and  there  are  some  good 
scenes,  especially  one  in  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Km 

But  the  plot  is  of  the  mechanical  type,  and  the 
characters  degenerate  into  puppets.    At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  the  action  has  not  advanced  a  step,  an 
ddnoutment  is  finally  brought  about  by   I 
method  of  melodrama,  a  recognition.  The  play,  in 
is  a  sentimental  melodrama.    Rotrou's  ea 
have  little  merit,  but  towards  the  end  •  wrote 

three  which  show  distinct  traces  of  Corneille's 
and  are  much  superior  to  the  rest.  The  earlic- 
(1645),   which,   like    PolyeucU,   is   a    - 
martyrdom,  is  somewhat  wanting  in  action,  but  it  1 
constructed  and  has  some  scenes  of  considerable  beauty. 

Kotrou  is  superior  to  Corneille  in  the  representation 
>  TkMtn  ckoui,  «d.  F.  Hfcnoa.  1M5. 
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of   the  more  tender  emotions,  and  is  more  of   a  poet. 
VcnctsUs  .shich.  like  Saint -Genest  and  the  great 

ays,  is  imitated  from  the  Span 
d  its  populanty  to  the  close  of  the  eight' 
century,  ■  m  the  nineteenth  had  not  altog< 

disappeared  fi  age.  The  subject  is  an  exceedingly 

promising  one,  and  might  have  been  made  into  a  noble 
tragedy     But  in  i  hands,  owing  to  his  unskilful 

treatment  of  the  character  of  Ladislas.  the  virtual  heroof  the 
piece,  ami  yuteivt  d&umemeni,  which  is  a  caricature 

\  becomes  little  better  than  a  melodrama. 
;  'H8)—  the  subject,  u  family  political  intrigue 
at  the  Persian  Court,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Corneille's  SUomide  (1050)— Rotrou  has  learnt  his  lesson 
batter.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  construction  of 
the  first  two  acts.  In  the  third,  however,  a  certain  weak- 
ness appears,  while  in  the  fourth  recourse  is  had,  quite 
unnecessa  the  melodramatic  device  of  a  change 

On   the  other   hand,   the  aUnouenunt,  though 
a  bloody  the  logical  result  of  the  unscrupulous 

1'almiras  dominating  the  weaker  nature  of 
Siroes.  The  character  of  Palrniras,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
I  hree  at  least  of  the  minor  characters  are 
wholly  superfluous.    Rotrou  does  not  fall  into  Com 
>f  making  his  heroes  too  strong  and  perfect,  bu 
onsistency,  and  consequently  they  fail  to  sustain  the 
ey  arouse  on  their  first  appearance. 
u'»  style,  though  neither  correct  nor  pure  nor  dear, 

both  pathos  and  dignity.  In  short,  he  can  write  strong  and 


effective  scenes,  but  not  a  complete  play.  With  these 
ics  we  should  have  expected  him  to  succeed  best  in 

irregular  or  romantic  drama.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  his 

tragi -comedies  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  three  tragedies 
a  under  Comedies  influence  is  a  strong  tcsti- 
inportance  of  Corneille's  work.  Though  the 

tragr  acine  conformed  more  strictly  and  more 

he  rules  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  I 
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not  fundamentally  differ  from  it.  Down  to  in  tic 

revolt  of  1830  French  tragedy  in  all  essential  poii 
construction  remained  as  Corneille  bad  mad 

This  type  of  tragedy  differs  in  so  many  respects  I 
own  Shakespearian  tragedy,  that  in  order  to  judge 
fairly  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  its  aims  and  ideals  really 
were.    In  the  first  place,  in  accordance  with    ' 

in  that  "drama  is  an  imitation  of  actio: 
alike  all  epic  and  lyrical  elements  and  connr 
representation  of  a  single  action.    Moreover,  it  takes  up 
that  action  so  near  to  its  denouement,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Goethe,  it  "is  nothing  but  a  crisis."  To  this  resuh 
impelled — one  may  almost  say  compelled — by 
adherence  to  the  unities,  which  it  regards  as  absolute  laws. 
It  pays  special  attention  to  the  plot,  which  it  works  out 
as  the  logical  solution  of  a  problem.  In  the  first  a< 
the  "exposition"  of  the  plot,  or  the  :it  of  the 

problems  The  thr<  acts  deal  with  the  complication, 

or  the  development  of  the  plot,  each  scene  leading  up  to 
the  succeeding  one  by  a  logical  process.   The 

incidents  are  determined  solely  by  the  characters  of  the 
actors  and  are  linked  together  in  a  solid  chain  of  causal 
sequence.  The  fifth  act  brings  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  untying  of  the  knot,  the  denouement.  But  the 
French  classical  tragedy  cannot  be  summed  up  better  than 
in  the  words  of  its  most  finished  artist :  "  A.  simple  ac : 
says  Racine,  in  the  preface  to  Britannicus,  "charged 
little  incident,  such  as  must  be  the  nature  of 
which  happens  in  a  single  day,  and  gradual]  \ 

gressing  towards  its  end,  is  sustained  only  by  the 
the  sentiments,  and   the  passions  of   the   chara<  - 
Whether  or  not  this  type  of  drama  is,  as  1  says, 

well  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  French  1 
certainly  well  suited  to  the  age  of  reason  in 
established.   The  Discours  de  la  mitkode  is  hardly  more 
logical  than  a  tragedy  of  Corneille. 


"  Je  voodroto  done  que  le  premier  act*  conttnt  le  foodement  de  toutes 
le»  actions  m  (Corneille  /Vmsmt  ducwrt). 
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But  there  is  another  point  in  which  the  Discours  dr  la 
miikoi*  may  be  illustrated  by  French  classical  tragedy. 
1  Descartes  says  that  he  recognised  that  he  "was  a 
substance  of  which  the  whole  essence  or  nature  consisted 
in  thought,  and  which,  in  order  to  exist,  had  no  need  of 
any  place  nor  depended  on  any  material  thing/'  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  characters  of  French  classical  tragedy.  We 
are  told  nothing,  not  even  by  way  of  suggestion,  about 
outward  appearance;  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves 
habit  as  they  lived.  They  are  purely  intellectual  conj 
ceptions,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  not  through  the 
tenses,  but  through  the  intellect  alone    Furl  I 
perament  and  character  are  only  indicat  ir  general 

aspects;  ptT^ff*1  idiosyncrasies  are  left  out  of  account. 
•  ason  the  plays  of  Cornell le  and  Racine  gain  by 
representation  OB  the  stage,  and  even  as  wv  read  th«-m  \v«- 
call  to  our  aid  traditions  of  great  actors  and  actresses— of 
Baron,  Lekain,  and  Talma,  of  la  Champmesle\  Adrienne 
Lecoi  :id  Rachel — who  have  in  Matthew  Arnold's 

words  "  filled  out  the  parts  with  their  own  life  and  warmth." 

method  of  portraying  character,  it  must  in 
ness  be  remembered,  is  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  classical 
drama.   It  was  the  aim  of  French  tragedy,  as  it  was  of 
portray  the  universal  rather  than  th<- 
parti<  human  nature— to  idealise  and  to  simplify 

greatest  artists  can  create  types  w 

are,  at  the  same  tinv  lual,  and  even  within  the 

issical  drama  there  is  room  for  considerable 

difference  of  in  iIimhI    [he  characters  of  Roripidai  an 

ial  than  those  of  Sophocles,  and  Racine's 

n  CornetUe's  other  hand,  the  characters 

of  Corneilh-  seem  more  alive  than  Racine's,  when  we  read 

plays  for  the  first  time.  Chimene  wins  our  love  more 

ldromache;  Severe  and  Pauline  have  more 

snbstanct  us  and  Berenice ;  we  know  £mihe  better 

reason  is  that  Racine's  characters,  with 

I'hedre  and  mc*t  characters  in 

Aikahf.  make  a  leas  immediate  appeal  to  our  imagination 
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than  Corncille's — and  this  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 

r  methods.    Racine  creates  by  delicate  psychological 

requires  careful  attention  on  I  of 

reader  in  order  to  have  its  full  effect.    Cor: 

characters  are  more  of  a  piece,  simpler,  and  th 

little  light  or  sha  ps  our  imagination,  Mi 

ulates  it  into  activity.  We  need  long  commune  with 
Racine's  characters  to  be  really  intimate  with  them;  we 
know  Corneille's  almost  at  the  first  introduction. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  methods  of  cla- 
limit  the  creative  power.  The  compression  of  the 
within  twenty-four  hours  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
represent  the  growth  and  development  of  characters 
tragedy  is  practically  confined  to  the  analysis  of  a 
single  passion  or  sentiment,  or  at  most  to  a  single  stage  of 
developni. nt  It  is  tru<-  that  in  Hntanmcus  Racine  has 
represented  •  raordinary  skill  the  metan 

Nero  from  a  dissolute  boy  to  an  actual  criminal,  and  that 
in  Cinna  Corneille  has  depicted  with  equal  skill  the  con- 
version of  Augustus  to  a  sense  of  the  di  dity  of 
mercy.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  Macbeth  or  a  Lear. 

French  classical  tragedy,  then,  differs  in  many  essential 
poi:  ^lish  Elizabethan  tragedy;  so  much  so 

that  a  critic  like  Brunetiere,  who  regard*  IS  a 

hierarchy  of  families  and  genera,  each  with  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  functions,  has  denied  the  name  of  tragedy 
Othello  and  Lear.  There  have  been,  he  says,  only  two  forms 
of  tragedy— the  Greek  and  the  French— and  only  I 
forms  of  drama— the  English  and  the  Span 
in  the  same  essay  he  explains  that  tragedy  rises  above 
every  form  of  drama  "  b\  nder  an 

aspect  of  eternity  all  the  subjects  which  it  take- 
material."   It  i-  difficult  to  see  how  thissta 
Shakespeare,  and,  at  any  rate,  a  class:  h  labels 

Corneille's  plays  as  tragedies,  and  not  Shakespeare's,  seems 
somehow  wrong.  For,  however  highly  we  may  rate  the 
merits  of  Corneille  as  a  dramatist,  to  the  English  reader  he 
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appears  the  least  tragic  of  writers  of  tragedy.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  is  fond  of  a  happy  ending — an  old-fashioned  and 
perhaps  crude  method  of  distinguishing  between  tragedy 
there  is  much  to  be  said — but  that 
hole  system  of  making  his  heroes  dominate  the  action 
of  the  play  b  fatal  to  a  really  tragic  issu<  M  element 

of  blind  *  nance,  or  destiny,  or  Providence— call  it  what  you 
will — which  makes  Shakespeare's  tragedies  so  profoundly 
tragi*  hance  delay  of  Friar  Laurence's  messenger 

cansei  the  death  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Edgar  is  only  Just 
too  late  to  save  Cordelia.  An  accidentally  dropped  hand- 
rings  about  the  catastrophe  of  Othello.  ' '  I  ago  and 
'  says  Walter  Raleigh,  "  alone  among  the  persons 
of  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies  believe  in  the  sufiu 
of  man  to  control  his  destinies."  But  the  Cornelian 
hero  is  "master  of  his  fate."  He  is  sublime,  but  he  is  not 


CHAPTER  VIII 

COMEDY  BEFORE  MOLIERE 

The  history  of  comedy  from  Corncille's  fii 
to  Moliere's  return  there  after  his  long  wanderings  in  the 
provinces,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  product 
(1629  or  1630)  to  th 

except  for  Corncille's  Le  Menteur,  a  blank  to  the 
rea<  this  period  of  preparation  for  the  great  m 

of  Moliere  is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  1  ing 

these  thirty  years  French  comedy  learned 
port  ant  lessons.   It  learned  to  be  i 
be  amusing  without  being  indecent.    And,  though 
examples  of  the  period  belong  to  a  type  of  come< 
different  from  that  which  Moliere  introdu 
trace  in  them  here  and  there  the  rud: 
of  social  comedy.   Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  it  became 
•  ctable  people  to  be  spectator  <-dy 

at   all   established  those  relations  between  <  and 

society  without  which  social  comedy  cam; 
if  Moliere  found  little  or  nothing  in   the   v. 
immediate  predecessors  that  was  of  s«  him  for 

particular  type  of  comedy  which  he  created,  he  doubtless 
learned  something  in  the  mat  :id  dialogue, 

while  he  certainly  borrowed  a  good  many  hints  and  ideas 
from  particular  scenes. 

French  comedy,  as  di  hed  from  farce,  b< 

tragedy,  with  a  play  by  Jod<  I 
difference — that  <*dy  of  Eugene  (1552 

siderablv  more  to  its  medieval  predecessor,  th- 
ins tragedy  of  CUop&tre  did  to  the  mediev..  Cut 
Renaissance  comedy  failed  like  Renaissance  tragedy,  and 
for  the  same  two  reasons — want  of  stage  experi« 
pursuit  of  a  false  light.    Only  in  the  case  of  com' 
false  light,  instead  of  Seneca,  was  Ariosto 
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comedies— and  Ariosto  stands  for  a  crowd  of  Italian  play- 
10  took  him  as  their  model  and  wrote  with  hardly 
are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind.  They  are 
gay  a:  -sting,  and  the  dialogue  is  genuinely  comic, 

are  whoi:  ntional,  and  there  i^  no 

st  apart  from   the  plot.  Thus  Ariosto  and  Italian 
comet!  tors  astray  from  the  true 

path  of  social  comedy  upon  which  Jodellr,  with  however 
'•ling  footsteps,  had  set  out.  Of  this  Renaissance 
comedy  the  best  representative  is  Le%  Contents  (1584),  a 
11s  play  by  Odet  de  Turaebe,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Greek  scholar.  But  this  was  his  only  play,  and  the 
best-knov  of  comedies  during  this  period  is  Pierre 

haractcr  of  his  work  brings  out  clearly  the 
two  special  -it-    ts  .»f  RenaJMttCI  corm-dv.    1-ir^tly.  all  his 
plays,  of  which  he  published  six  in  1595,  are  fairly  close 
itions  fr  in  originals;  and,  secondly,  not  one  | 

table  for  representation  on  the  stage.  Their 
great  merit  is  that  they  are  written  in  excellent  prose, 
which  is  not  -ma tic  and  expressive  but  is  the 

language  of  tru<-  comedy. 

comedy  thus  divorced  from  the  stage  naturally 
Valleran  Leoomte  was  manager  of 
de  Boorgogne  the  c<  -  was  sup 

is  probably  part  of  the  duty  of  Alexandre 
•  old  medieval  farces  to  modern  re<{ 

vat  made  either  to  enlarge  t 
their  scope,  or  to  give  them  a  literary  chara  it  any  •. 

way  to  tone  down  th«ir  OOftfMMM* 

have  seen  that  when  Cornetlle  came  to  Paris  in  1630 
to  witness  the  performance  by  the  new  company  of  his  first 

omedy  of  M&iU,  the  stage  had  just  begun  I 
crease  in  reputation,  and  several  comp* 
were  on  the  point  of  mak 

ted  by  him  partly 
>d  of  comedy,"  and  parti 
imitated  the  conversation  of  polite 
ne  pmnlmrt  4$  U  eonv*n*tion  4$t 
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gens)."  In  spite  of  this  success,  he  did  not  repeat 
the  experiment  at  once.  But  from  1631  or  1632  to  1633  he 
produced  in  succession  four  comedies,  La  Veuve,  La  Galerie 
du  Palais,  La  Place  Royale.  and  La  Suivat. 
^of  L'Astrie  on  all  of  these  is  unmistakable  one 

and  only  theme  is  love ;  the  plot  is  worke<  1  means  of 

misunderstandings,  jealousies,  or  intrigues  between   the 
various  lovers,  and  the  only  psychoid 
is  that  nder  passion.  They  are,  in  short,  pastoral 

plays  without  the  pastoral  element— play  ung 

men  and  women  of  good  society  carry  on  e  affairs 

in  their  own  characters  instead  of  in  the  guise  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.  They  remind  one  a  little  of  Shakespeare's 
early  comedy,  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  hoot 

its  poetry  and  without  its  comic  scenes,    i 
comedies  of  this  period  the  comic  spii 
They    never   provoke    laughter,    seldom 
Corneille  is  quite  right  in  describing  them  as  "a  new  I 
of  comedy  " ;  alike  in  their  m- 
easy,  graceful,  and  pointed  style,  and 
differ  totally  from  the  gay  and  fair 
most  part  imitated  from  Spanish  on.  Ins 

contemporaries  competed  for  the  public  favour.   1 
tempt,  at  any  rate,  to  portray  real  lif<  and  <  rary 

society,  a  society  somewhat  inferior  in  social  bat 

not  greatly  dissimilar  to  that  which  had 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet — a  society  of  men  and  who 

model  themselves  on  L'Astrie,  and  wh 
love-making,  as  the  most  serious  business 

The  scene  of  all  the  plays  is  Paris,  and  one  notes 
interest  the  occasional  introduction  of  local  colour.  The 
characters  live  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  Marais  and 
the  Place  Royale.  the  latter  giving  its  name  I  I  the 

plays.  Another.  La  Gmlerie  du  Palais  (163 
the  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  among  the  dramatis 
personal  are  a  bookseller,  a  mercer,  and  a  lace-seller,  who, 
as  the  custom  was,  have  their  stalls  in  the  Galerie.    I;. 
Examen  of  this  play,  Corneille  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  he  has  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  character  of 
the  swvomU,  or  companion,  in  place  of  that  of  the  nurse,  a 
traditional  part  always  played  by  men  and  generally  of  a 
more  or  less  coarse  type.  This  was  a  change  in  the  direction 
Mt  o:  nnement,  but  of  realism,  for  the  companion 

figured  prominently  in  French  society  of  that  day,  and  we 
have  a  well-known  example  in  Mme  de  Chalais,  the  com- 
panion of  Mme  de  Sable*  and  the  friend  and  correspondent 

^pite  of  Corneille's  efforts  to  portray  society  as  it 
was  in  his  day,  hi*  comedies  hardly  give  one  the  impression 
of  rea  heir  world  of  irrational  and  often  tiresome 

imbroglio,  in  which  lovers  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  the  plot 
and  are  reconcile*!  sake  of  the  denouement,  strikes 

one  as  unreal  and  fantastic.  The  lines. 


■.  eejei  •!••  t.,nt  .ir  Nftastl 
ortrmit  dm  actions  hnmaine*. 
t  >ur  an  oci^iml. 


•re  not  too  severe  a  » riticism  of  the  play— La  Galerie  iu 
Palais—  in  whi  occur.    La  Place  Royals  is  equally 

fanta  ts  construction,  and  its  hero,  Alidor. 

ridiculous  example  of  the  glorification  of  th<  will.  The  best 
omedies  is  /  -nU  (1633),  for  in  thi 

isuined  by  a  misunderstanding, 
is  at  .1  1  •mpanion's  jealousy  of 

her  mistrrsv    Ihi*   JanlQMW,   morcovrr.  is  w»ll  <l«-j)n  tr<l, 

these  plays  which  calls  for  special  notice  is 

their  decency  and  decorum  that  in  1660  Corneille 

1  tions  in  Mil  ier  to  remove  any- 

of  doubtful  propriety,  but  no  changes  were  required 

hi  hb  later  comedies.   Partly  owing  to  his  example,  and 

partly  owing  orders  oi 

dedication  to  the  King  of  La  Bagm  da  I'OuUt  (print 

boasted  that,  if  his  Mute  was  sot  beautiful,  she  was 
1  il  virtuous.  In  the  GaxatU  of  January  5.  1635.  there 
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appeared  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that      H> 
Majesty,  knowing  that  comedy,  since  the  time  wh 
thing  that  could  offend  the  most  delicate  ears  was  ban 
from  the  stage,  is  one  of  the  most  inn<>  I  agreeable 

his  good  town  of  Paris,  i 
three  companies  of  actors — the  first   at   the    I 
Bourgogne;  the  second  at  the  Marais,  wi 
opened  the  theatre  last  Sunday;  and  the  third  at  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain1."  The  last  of  these  theatres  had 
only  a  brief  existence,  but  the  other  two  floui 
ceedingly.  "  Plays  are  all  the  fashion  at  present,"  says  the 
bookseller  in  La  GaUrie  du  Palais  ( 1632) ,  and  in  th 
comique.  a  sort  of  extravaganza,  produced  by  Corncilk-  in 
1635  or  1636,  one  of  the  scenes  of  which  represents  a  scene 
on  the  stage,  there  is  a  long  and  I  ■  ig  panegyric  of  the 

drama,  beginning — 

\  pnmf  ta  th«-.\tr<* 
Est  en  on  point  si  bant  que  chacun  l'idolitre 
Et  ce  que  votre  temps  voyait  avec  mepris 
Est  aujourdhui  I 'amour  de  tons  les  bons  espnts 

We  have  seen  that  the  success  of  Mairet's  Sophont 
1634  8ave  a  great  impulse  to  tragedy.  But  the  yean 
1634  to  1637,  judging  from  the  plays  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  seem  to  have  been  equally  fav< 
comedy.    Besides  Corneille  and  Rotrou,  Du  Ryer,  Ben- 
serade,  Desmarests,  and  other  more  obscure  writers,  pro- 
duced comedies  during  these  years.   It  was  in  accordance 
with  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  age  that 
comedy  should  be  definitely  separated  from  tragedy 
that  the  hybrid  species  of  tragi-comedy  should  be  gradually 
abandoned. 

The  substitution  of  comedy  for  farce  brought  with  it  a 
new  and  more  refined  type  of  actor,  and  the  old  f 
of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne — Gros  Guillau 
Garguille,  and  Turlupin — who  all  died  about  * 
were  replaced  in  the  public  estimation  by  Bellerose  (I 
Le  Messier),  who,  though  he  sometimes  played  in  farce,  was 

*  Quoted  by  L.  Petit  de  JuDeville,  U  TtUMr*  m  Frmmct,  p.  138. 
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illy  a  serious  comedian.  In  April,  1641,  Lom-  XIII 
sued  an  edict  forbidding  all  BCtMI  feo  BM  anv  \v><r>U  01 
rstures  which  might  offend  public  morality,  and  declaring 
iat  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  provided  that  it  was 
within  proper  bounds,  "should  not  be  imputed  to 
r  blame  or  prejudice  their  reputation." 
Of  all  the  comedies,  however,  which  preceded  Le  MenUur, 
\\\  two  besides  Corneillcs  need  be  mentioned  here — 

t%_Sones,  which  was  produced  at  the  Hdtel  de 
he  end  of  1636  and  rivalled  the  popularity 
I  the  Cid  at  the  Marais,  and  rhamari>*ts'sL«  Visionnn 
hich  appeared  in  1637.  The  chief  interest  of  both  to  the 
todern  reader  is  that  they  gave  hints  to  Moliere,  Les  Sosies 
»r  his  own  version  of  Plautus's  Amphitryon,  and  Les 
isionnaxr  Femmes  tmmntts.  Les  Sosies1  is  a  gay 

play,  written  in  an  easy,  if  incorrect,  style;  but 
belts  Moliere's  humour.  A  comparison  between  the  two 
lays  is  instru  helps  one  to  realise  Moliere's 

ctraordinary  power  of  seizing  the  humorous  side  of  a 
tuation  and  of  bringing  it  out  by  means  of  soliloquy  and 

murires*  had  an  even  greater  popularity,  and  it 
one  of  the  few  comedies  of  this  period  which  is  known  by 
to  the  general  reader.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ttempt  at  social  comedy,  for  nearly  all  the  characters  are 
ipposed  to  represent  social  types.  But  some  of  these  types 
re  taken  from  literature  rather  than  from  real  life,  and  all 
re  enormously  exaggerated.  Of  the  three  sisters,  the  first, 
ho  imagines  herself  to  be  in  love  wit  nder  the 

reat,  is  possibly  meant  for  a  caricature  of  Julie  d'  Angennes, 
hose  colt  for  Gostavus  Adolphus  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
Miner  chapter;  the  second,  who  imagines  that  every  man 
km  love  with  her,  is  the  prototype  of  Moliere's  Wlise;  and 
who  is  stage-struck  (mmomeme  de  U  comddie), 
■tines  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  drama  in  this  famous 
ear  of  the  Cast  I  he  four  men  who  are  received  by  the 
idies'  father  as  possible  husbands  are  equally  extravagant ; 

ttu«.  TkWn  thou*.  •   /  wair,  ftmmfmu.  vol  vn. 
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and  the  whole  play  is  writ;-  n  in  such  a  -. 
caricature  thai  brilliant  versifier 

tiresome  to  read.  It,  however,  helps  us  to  realise  the  g 
of  Molier<  0  satirising  temporary  social  absui 

has  done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  a  per 
source  of  laugh 

now  come  to  Le  Mentcur,  which  was  produced  on  the 
stage  of  the  Marais  in  the  winter  of  1043-44, 
in  the  part  of  Dorante  and  Jodelet  in  tha  valet 

Uiton.  It  i»  founded  on  a  play  of  Alarcon's,  The  > 
Truth,  and  for  the  first  three  acts  follow  osely. 

Corneille,  always  ah vc  to  the  trend  of  public  taste,  had  now 
realised  that  if  comedy  was  to  con  .ccess- 

fully  with  farce  it  must  employ  the  elemen  -jhter. 

Consequently  he  abandons  the  serious  and  s< 
manner  of  his  earlier  comedies,  and  gives  us  a  play  1 
except  for  a  single  scene — that  in  v. 
manded  by  his  father  for  his  mendacity — is  <  ough- 

out.    I  v.  the  original  play  Dorante  is  forced  to  marry 
Lucrece  as  a  punishment;  but  (forneille  explai 
Exatrum  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  roc: 
Spanish  model  in  conformity  to  ti  h  idea  that  a 

comedy  should  be  entirely  comic.   In  this  he  ha 
succeeded;  indeed,  some  of  the/scenes,  such  as  that  between 
Dorante,  his  valet,  and  the  Iwo  girls  (J  t  between 

Dorante  and  his  valet  in  the  same  act  (scene  6),  and  t he- 
scene  in  which  Alcippe  appears  iroroedia  t 
account  of  how  he  has  killed  him  in  a  du 
masterpieces  of  genuine  comedy. 

But  Corneille,  whose  defect  is  that  he  is  apt  to  con 
his  plays  rather  in  accordance  with  some  preconceived 
dramatic  theory  than  on  the  surer  basis  of  an 
observation  of  life,  has,  as  Brunetiere  truly  p 
>  made  his  play  too  comic,  and  by  so  doing  has  missedj 
reality.    Dorante  himself  is  a  caricature,  a  whokl 

I  working  out  of  the  plot  depends  on  improbabilities.  Thus, 
1  in  spite  of  the  introdu<  I  •  al  colon 

to  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  of  the 
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description  of  Parisian  manners  and  customs  in  the  first 
scene,  we  feel  we  are  still  in  the  fantastic  and  unreal  world 
of  his  earner  comedies.   An  additional  source  of  improt 
bility  is  introduced  by  the  more  or  less  strict  adherence  to} 

rules.  The  scene  is  laid  first  in  the  Tuileries  and  aft 
wards  in  the  Place  Royale;  and  thus  we  have  GeYonte  pro- 
posing for  his  son  to  Clarice  (an  act  in  itself  quite  contrary 
i  rench  customs),  and  the  final  denouement  in- 

cludes the  betrothal  of  Dorante  to  Lucrece,  taking  place  in 
a  public  square. 

Corneille  himself  was  quite  aware  that  this  pra 
which  French  comedy  had  taken  over  from  the  Italian 
stage,  was  an  indefensible  one,  and  in  La  Place  Royale,  as 
!  out  in  his  Examen,  he  had  departed  from  it.  But 
the  charm  and  gaiety  of  Corneille's  masterpiece  in  comedy 
are  so  at  •  that  we  forget  its  unreality  and  give  our- 

selves u;  pell  of  its  imaginary  world.   We  are  held 

captive,  too,  by  its  style,  by  the  sparkling  and  vivacious! 
dialogu*  lliant,  easy,  and  dramatic  language.   "Itl 

is  our  earliest  literary  comedy,"  says  Brunetiere;  and 
of  Let  Contents  and  Les  Esprits,  we  may 
den.  Is  judgment  as  it  stands,  Le  Menieur  is  beyond 

question  tii.  :•  t  literary  comedy  prodw  ad  ia  Pnai  1  that 
was  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  Corneille  had 
ate  successfully  accomplished  what  Moliere  calls 
"  the  strange  enterprise  of  making  well-bred  people  laugh." 
e  is  another  feature  in  the  play  to  which  1 
called,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  import. 1 
one  by  virtue  of  which,  more  than  by  any  otl> 
and*  far  above  the  other  plays  produced  during  this 
have  seen  that  in  the  C $d  Corneille  had  dis- 
secret  of  true  drama— name!.     th< 
loping  the  plot  by  and  through  the  characters. 
Menttur  the  portrayal  of  character  can  hardly 
to  exist.    We  have  instead  the  representation  of  1 

lour,"  which  has  not.  apparently,  any  effect  on  the 
general  character  of  the  hero.    1  »e  deveiopnv 

the  play,  which  has  no  particular  plot,  this  humour  takes 
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the  place  of  character.   Dora.  ions  are  determined 

by  it,  while  they  in  their  turn  determine  the  course  of  I 
play.  The  intrigue,  as  in  all  the  comedies  of  this  r*  : 
extremely  compi  but  it  does  not  depend  solely  on 

the  arbitrary  introduction  of  misunderstandings,  disguises, 
changes  at  birth,  and  the  rest  of  t  worn  ma 

of  the  ordinary  comic  dramatist. 

A  play  of  this  latter  type  is  Rotrou's  La  Sour1,  a  gay 
and  lively  comedy  with  an  intricate  p!  vas 

produced  in  1645.    It  is  closely  imitated  from  an  [tali 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Giamt  lella  Pot 

distinguished  physicist.  Moliere,  whose  company  played  it 
for  five  nights  in  1662,  borrowed  either  from  it  or  from  the 
Italian  original  hints  for  no  less  than  five  of  his  own  pla . 
The  valet  of  the  piece,  Ergaste,  is  a  typical  I 
full  of  resource  and  bravery,  a  true  forerunner  of  Mascarillc 
and  Scapin. 

In  Jodelet,  the  valet  of  Scarron's  first  comedy,  J  odd*,  J 
ou  I  Valet,  produced  in  the  same  year  as  I  < 

we  have  a  somewhat  different  type,  determined  partly 
the  play  being  taken  from  the  Spanish, 
represents  the  gracioso  of  Spanish  comedy,  and  pa 
the  fact  that  the  part  was  written  for  a  fa 
low  comedy,  whose  name  on  the  stage  was  Jodelet  and  in  1 
real  life  Julicn  Bedeau.  We  know  him  best  as  the  Marquis  J 
de  Jodelet  of  Les  Pre'cieuses  Ridicules. 

In  the  following  year  (1646)  Scarron  wrote  anot 
for  the  same  actor,  Jodelet  soufflcti,  or,  as  he  0 
Jodelet  duelliste.    Doubtless,  also,  the  parts  oi 
7.7  'idicule  (1649),  of  Don  Japhet  in  Don  Japhet 

fArmenie  (1652),  and  of  Don  Blaize  in  Le  ridicule 

(1656),  were  all  played  by  Jodelet,  whose  >seJ 

powdered  face,  and  nasal  accent  were  adn 
broad  and  boisterous  farce.  Don  Japhet 
poor  play,  but  it  contains  several  scenes  be 

highly  amusing  on  the  stage.   It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  it  kept  its  place  in  the  comic  repertoire  lonj-  »ny 

>   TtUJtre  chouu 
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other  of  Scarron*  pieces.  Don  Japhet  himself  is,  as  M. 
Morillot  says,  a  true  hero  of  burlesque,  and,  indeed,  all 
Scarron's   comedies   t  rongly   to   that   craze   for 

h  prevailed  in  France  from  abou 
1654,  an«l  h  he  so  successfully  ministered  in  his 

poems  of  Typkon  and  VirgiU  travesti.  The  difference  be- 
edies  and  the  Spanish  originals  from  which 
ire  all  borrowed  is  that,  while  in  the  Spanish  plays 
the  burlesque  spirit  is  confined  to  the  part  of  the  gracioso, 
who  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  idealism  of  the  hero,  just  as 
Sancho  Panza  does  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  in  Scarron  it 
gives  -  he  whole  piece.  As  a  playwright  Scarron 

1  >mplete.  He  can  write  effective  scenes, 
but  he  cannot  construct  a  whole  play;  he  can  sketch  the 
rough  of  a  character,  but  he  cannot  draw  a  corn- 

he  has  considerable  facility  for  language  and 
careless ;  he  has  some  gift  for  comic 
expression,  but  he  is  often  trivial  and  som 

ost  remarkable  characteristic  is  his  unfailing  gaiety, 

and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 

nth  year  to  his  death,  twenty-one  year* 

1660).  he  was  never  free  from  pain,  and  never  even 

had  a  good  night's  rest. 

PuuoU.  ne  fates  pas  de  bruit. 

.arde«-voo»  quil  00  •  evoile. 
Car  void  Is  premier*  noit 
Qae  le  pan  vre  Scarron  1 


Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  Le  Pedant  joui  (1654).  which  has 
the  peculiarity  of  being  written  in  prose,  shares  the  two 
conspicuous  faults  of  Scarron's  comedies  loose  and  care- 
leas  construction,  and  tasteless  exaggeration  of  the  comic 
dement*.  But  Cyrano,  like  Scarron,  has  a  good  eye  for 
lations.  and  he  owes  bl  that  Moliere  has 

m  a  whole  scene  for  Let  Fourbm**  4a 
hng  the  famous  words,  "Que  dtable  aiiait-il 

1  For  Samoa's  phjn.  —  Sam— ,  TTUatw  majlsf.  ad.  B.  Pwehr.  ilya; 
aw  alao  P.  MarBot,  Stmnm  el  le  femee  Utrlnpu,  tSSS. 
-rr«.  «L  P.  Lacnaa,  i»s». 
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Jans  cetie  gaUre?"  and  various  hints  for  some  of  his 

plays.  Like  Scarron,  Cyrano  was  a 

ture,  and  he  had  a  great  adRi;  'lo1- 

Another  successful  writer  of  comedy  at  t  who 

borrowed  freely  from  the  rich  Spanish  riper  1  pro- 

vided parts  for  Jodelet  was  Thomas  Corneille,  the  l>: 
of  the  great  CorneiUe,  and  his  junior  by  nineteen  years.  He 
made  his  dlbut  in  1647,  and  t  wo  pieces  were  colour- 

less imitations  of  Calderon ;  but  in  Don  Bertrand  de  Cigarral 
(1650),  imitat.  <1  from  Francisco  de  Roja 
sot -mime,  a  rendering  of  Calderon 's  El  Alcaide  d 
(x655).  he  successfully  hit  the  public  taste  by  intra! 
into  a  romantic  and  s<  tal  plot  a  strong  e 

burlesque.  In  both  cases  the  burlesque  part  is  written  for 
the  ever  popular  Jodelet,  to  whose  peculiarities  there  are 
several  allusions. 

L' Amour  a  la  mode*  (1651  or  1652)  is  a  comedy  of  a 
different  type.  Though  Thomas  Cor  lows,  as  usual, 

his  model  (which  in  this  case  is  El  Amor  al  uso,  b 
de  S<  historian  of  Mexico)  pretty  closely  both  in 

plot  and  dialogue,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  son 
a  French  air  to  Oronte,  the  hero  of  the  play  valet 

( liton.   Moreover,  the  scene  is  laid,  not  in  Spain,  as  in  the 
majority  of  his  comedies,  but  at  Paris.  The  pla 
reminds  one  of  Le  Menteur,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
valet,  but  in  the  characters  of  both  the  val<  • 
mast-  ttter  of  whom  is  nearly  as  good 

Dora  i 

and  in  the  charm  of  the  female  characters,  whi  velop- 

ment  of  the  plot  bears  no  relation,  as  it  does  in  L 
to  the  character  of  the  protagonist.   But  in  one  resr* 
younger  brother  has  the  advantage  over  th<  I  a  the 

parts  of  Oronte  and  Cliton  there  are  signs  of  observation 

1  On  the  other  band,  TrHtan  LHermite's  Lr  Paranto  <i6m)-V.  Foornet, 
Ln  Cmil— Shwiu  *  MlolUn,  ni.-with  Its  conventional  plot  and  its  stock- 
charactan  of  the  parasite  and  the  braggart  captain,  points  to 


*  For  this  and  the  other  two  romedies  of  T.  Corneille,  see  Tk/4ir,fram 
voL  viii. ;  also  C.  Reynier,  TkomaM  Conmltt,  nvt***m  tMidtr*,  189a. 
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and  -  y  of  character,  which  are  not  alto- 

r  due  to  the  Spanish  original.    Hence,  if  there  is  less 

nore  humour  than  in 
re  is  also  observation,  though  of  a  • 

'a  btUt  Pimideuu1  (1654)  of  Boisrobet 

is  borrowed  a  whole  scene  for  his 
Arte.  The  ad  ng  part  of  the  play  takes  pi 

mous  fa  tin,  and  the  >  acts 

lead  us  to  believe  that  here,  at  last,  is  true  social  comedy. 
Hut  t  acts  degenerate  into  a  network  of  b 

nee  more  we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  which 
is  none  the  less  fantastic  because  it  is  peopled  with 
scoundrels. 

ion  and  t  of  a 

let  de  la  Tesson-  Cam- 

pagnard  (1657)',  but   there  is  a  real  attempt  to  create 
character.   The  provincial   hobereau   in  b    his 

g  stupidity,  his  boasting,  h  of  pre- 

is  valet,  the  indispensable  Jodcl-t,  who  is  a 
species  of  Sancho  Panza.  are  crudely  drawn,  but  they 
are  *<  more  than  mere  types.  Two  years  later 

re  appeared  with  his  Prdcbutes  RidicuUt  and  showed 
tiings.    A  >e   performance  of 

Lit  lAch  -He  given  by  Fouquet  at  Vai 

Augu  La  Fontaine  sent  to  his  friend  Maucroi 

often  quoted  lines: 

Noo*  avoaa  change  de  methods: 

J..|rtrt  n  «-.t  pint  i  U  m««le. 

F.t  maiateaant  tl  oc  fast  pee 
Quitter  la  nature  d'un  pea. 

mMnftmnmu  mm  XVftt  mm  XVIP  SimtU.  ed.  E.  Foamier,  vol.  iu 
1  Fourod.  op.  m..  m.  (with  xbm  oadedoa  of  e  few  < 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  REIGN  OF  BAD  TAS'I 

December  4,  1642,  the  greaLXardinal  died,  to  be 
followed  to  the  grave  five  months  later  by  his  submissive 
pupil  XIII.    It  was  not  only  in  the  political 

that  -  ige  was  felt;  it  affected  the  whole  social  at- 

mosphere. The  French  nobles  as  a  whole,  including  those 
<  d  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  behaved  Ukc 
schoolboys  suddc-t  control  of  a 

stern  and  tyrannical  schoolmaster. 

This  feeling  of  relief  is  well  expressed  by  Saint-£vremond 
in  a  poem  which  he  addressed  to  Ninon  de  Lcnclos  thirty 
years  later,  when  he  and  his  fellow-nobles  were  again 
suffering  from  the  pressure  of  an  autocrat's  heavy  hand. 
He  recalls  with  regret  la  bonne  rigenct  of  Anne  of  A 

'an  indulgent  policy  favoured  all  • 
"there  was  no  constraint,  nor  too  much  libert . 
"people  were  sociable,  and  conversation  wa 
agreeable";  when  "women  were  well  informed  wil 
being  blue-stockings"  (savaient  sans  /aire  Us  smoanUs); 
when  "a  young  duke,  who  held  victory  like  a  slave  bound 
to  his  chariot,  by  his  valour  and  the  splendour  of  his  glory 
made  us  forget  Alexander  and  Caesar." 

ia  a  strange  period  from  many  points  of  view,  these 
eighteen  years  during  which  the  rulers  of  Franc* 

d  Spanish  princess,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  t 
advei  ulio  Mazarini.  Abroad,  the  p  Riche- 

.0  longer  hampered  by  that  statesman's  j< 
too  successful  generals,  was  carried  to  a  triumphant  i 
At  home,  events  shaped  themselves  into  a  drama  of  shifting 
fortunes — a  drama  in  three  acts,  which  might  be  appro- 
priately labelled  Anne,  Retz,  Mazarin. 

The  bonfires  which  nailed  the  death  of  Richelieu  were  a 
signal  for  the  factious  and  discontented  nobles  to  weave 
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rigues.  The  political  exiles  were  recalled,  and  with 
ise,  the  queen  of  conspirators,  at  their  head, 
began  to  plot  afresh.  Their  first  production  was  the  "  Cabal 
of  the  Important*"  (as  they  wen-  wittily  christened  by 
If  me  Cornucl),  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  empty- 
headed  grandson  of  Bevy  IV,  the  Due  de  Beaufort1. 
Conspiracy  bec.i  rsion  of  nobles  and 

rs  during  months,  when  the  opera- 

nt of  war  were  suspended.  They  conspired  to  please  th 
mistresses,  just  as  Cinna  and  Maxime  conspired  to  please 

inder  this  "good  regency,"  as  it  seemed  to 

Saint-kvremond  and  his  fellow-nobles,  the  misery  ami 

suffrrir.  increased.    Richelieu  had  left  the 

finances  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  revenues  were 

pledged  for  four  years  in  advance.   But  money  had  to  be 

.  ided  for  the  operations  of  war  and  the  subsidies  of 

allies.  Taxes  were  steadily  increased;  the  State  was  driven 

operate  expedients,  and  before  long  it  was  on  the  verge 

of  bank: 

Then  came  the  second  act  of  the  drama,  the  tragi- 

I  ronde — a  comedy  if  you  regard  it  as  a 

a  tragedy  from  the  point  of  view  of 

suffering  people.  Lastly,  we  have,  as  the  third  act,  the 

uphof  Maxa:  seven  years  during  which  he  ruled 

absolute  power,  not  only  in  reality,  but  e\ 

utward  semblance,  keeping  Louis  XIV,  who  had  at- 

<-d  his  legal  majority  <>f  t:  the 

background,  treating  Anne  of  Austria  with  the  harshness 

and  want  of  courtesy  which  he  habitually  showed  to  the 

possessed  of  the  entire  confidence 

her  and  son;  amassing  an  unheard-of  fortune, 

revenues  of  his  government  and  his  abbeys 

'  hough  it  is  a  question  wh« 

was  in  Orders— partly  by  dishonest  manipul  the 

inds,  and  partly  by  avaricious  practices  worthy  of 

•  Jfffamn  for  *dmJr»bU  poUiaiti  of  Mao  do  Cbovrroot  aad 
U»  Doc  do  Booufort. 
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a  Harpagon.  yet  lavishing  I  reely  on  Court  fest 

and  >l  representat  1  even  o: 

in  which  the  prizes  were  w<  »n  livres. 

A  hardly  less  conspicuous  figure  in  this  act  of  the 
is  Nicojaj  FouqucJ. 

of  his  own  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  av.^ 

the  inextric.t  usion  between  his  prr 

accounts  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  he  lived  from  hand  to 

mouth  in  almost  regal  splcnd<  -eats — 

at  Saint -Mandc\i 

adorned  by  the  chief  living  French  artists,  and  were  fil! 

with  superb  collections  ot  rt  and  kind.    He  was  a 

munificent  patron  of  m<  tcrs,  and  to  follow  t 

career  of  his  patronage,  a  task  rendered  easy  by   t 

researches  of  M.  Chatduin1,  is  an  ■tea  in  I 

literary  taste  of  his  time. 

nee  the  retirement  of  Co:  the  fai! 

Pertharite  in  1653,  his  place  had  been  taken  by  two  y 
dramatists.  In  1656,  the  year  in  which  Fouqu« ■• 
contract  with  his  arc)  new  pala 

Chapelain  published  the  PuceXU  and  Pascal  the  Lett> 
Provinciates,  both  dramatists  produced  a  romantic  trag< 
founded  on  one  of  the  fashionable 
Quinault,  La  Mart  de  Cyrus,  taken  from  l.e  Grand  Cyr 
and  Thomas  Comeille,  TimocraU,  taken  from  CUopd: 
Both  were  highly  successful,  especi 
with  its  extraordinary 

its  super-refined  sentiment,  exactly  hit  the  public  ta 
It  was  played  to  a  crowded  house  three  days  a  week  for 
six  months.    In  the  same  year,  1656,  Scarron  dedicav 
Fouquet  his  Uandre  ei  Hiro,  a  burlesque  poem  in  which 
the  burlesque  character  is  considerably  mitigated.    In  the 
following  year  Pellisson  became  Fou  1  man 

of  business  and  his  adviser  in  matte:  try  patronage, 

and  Pcllisson's  taste  in  literature  was  as  wide  and  as  u 
criminating  as  his  patron's. 

•  bt  SunnUndmnt  SiccUs  Fouqutt,  1905. 
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It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  La  Fontaine  was  introduced 
md  presented  him  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
pori  ■  -mv     It  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 

ponderous  epics  which  had  preceded  it,  for  it  was  not  only 
ver\  is  the  work  of  a  poet — of  a 

poet,  indeed,  who  had  not  found  his  true  line,  but  still  of 
a  poet.  The  poems  which  La  I  produced,  according 

to  agreemei  way  of  receipt  for  the 

ion  gran  i  mquet,  are  good  examples  of  the 

portiral  taste  of  the  period    Th<v  Ut  all  omriraill  pieces  — 
elegies,  odes,  epistles,  ballades,  rondeau  x,  madrigals,  and 

—all  written  to  order,  and  consequeir 
all  devoid  of  inspiration.    In  1658  he  began,  by  • 

work,  the  Songi  \,  a 

strange  1  >f  burlesque  and  epic  and  pre'ciosite ,  whi 

though  be  worked  at  it  at  intervals  for  three  years,  was 
never  completed. 

rhomas  Comeille  produced  another  tragedy,  Lm 
Mart  ie  Commode,  which  was  eventually  dedicated  to 
i    1658  Quinault's  comedy  of  Le  feint 
Made  was  played  before  him,  and  having  met  with  his 
approbation.  MM  titO  dwdfcwtad  t-»  him    Then  in  tfaf  same 
year  louquet  encouraged  the  great  Corneillc  to  re- 

he  stage,  and  suggested  to  him  two  or  three  subjects, 
Cornrillc  chose  that  of  (Edipus,  and  his  tragedy  of  (Edipe, 

was  produc*  .59, 

ea  us  a  t  .<•  prevailing  tast» 

1  at  Comeille,  in  order  to  show  that 
hand  had  not  lost  ng  and  that  he  could  produce 

- icccssf ul  a  play  as  Ins  brother  or  Quinault .  should  have 
icd  Sophocles'*  great  and  terrible  tragedy  into  a  romai  1 

tinged  with  pricuniU.   If  Severe  has 
I  Mel  de  Rambouillet.  Thesee  is  an  habitue1 
Ie  Scndery's  Saturday*.    It  was  time,  indeed,  for 
>  appear  with  his  Prdc*sm$t»  K 

n  of  French  literature  when  Boileau 
began  to  write  his  satires,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
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in  x66o.  Let  us  sec  who  were  the  writers  -  most  of  them  in 
high  repute — against  whom  his  shai 
were  Saint- Amant,  Quinault,  Dcsmarests  de  S.i 
the  Abbe"  Georges  de  Scudexy  and  h  Made- 

leine. Me,   Cntin^   Scarron,   and,   above  all, 

w,  of  these,  Desmarests.  Scud< 
lain  had  written  prosai  irronwas 

the  inventor  of  burlesque;  and  S  ait.  besides  w: 

an  epic,  excelled  in  a  somewhat  similar  art- 
description;  while  Quinault,  Mile  de  Scudery,  La  Calprenede, 
the  Abbe"  de  Pure,  and  Cotin,  all  more  or  less  represent 
priciosiU.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  Boileau  made  war  on 
three  forms  of  bad  taste — on  dull  epics  or  pedantry,  on 

-que  or  vulgarity,  and  on  pride 
Burlesque,  indeed,  has  son  l>een  regarded  as 

action  against  priciosiU',  but  M.  Lans<  ;>oints  out 

that  this  view  is  negatived  by  the  absence 
inter-  tings  of  Scarron  and  his  school,  and 

the  same  view  for  somewhat  different  reasoi  ken  by 

Brunetiere1. 

Of  the  epic  epidemic,  it  is  sufficient  to  I  it  began 

in  165 1  with  the  Saint-Louis  of  Pere  Le  Moyne  (< 
in  1653),  and  that  it  continued  w  sauvi  of 

Saint-Amant   (1653),  the  Alaric  of  Georges  de  Scudery 
(1654),  the  PucelU  of  Chapelain  (1656),  and  the  Clo 
Desmarests  de  Saint-Sorlin  (1657).  All  except  Mmsr  sauvi, 
which  its  author  does  not  call  an  epic,  but 
were  modelled  on  Tasso's  Jerusalem  I)  were 

preceded  by  a  treatise  on  epic  poetry.  That  of  Desmarests 
is  noteworthy  as  the  beginning  of  his  cor 
Boileau  on  the  use  of  the  merveilleux  chrt 

The  origin  of  the  trivial  and  tiresome  kind  of  poetry 
which  was  called  burlesque  is  not  absolutely  clear     I 
foreshadowed,  no  doubt,  by  I  poetry  of 

Saint-Amant,  modelled  on  Tassoni's  La  secchia  rapita, 
which  he  inaugurated  with  the  Passage  de  Gibraltii 
in  1636,  but  not  printed  till  1640.  S  indeed,  is 

'  See  L*  MmUdu  4u  BwrUtf*4  in  ttudet  critique* ,  8—  %trit,  1907. 
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sometimes  regarded  as  the  founder  of  French  burlesque, 
but  marked  differences  between  his  poetry  and 

that  of  the  true  burlesque-writers.  The  transition  from  one 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  one  of 
those  strange  freaks  of  fashion  to  which  "  smart  sets  "  in  all 
■get  arr  and  which,  in  this  case,  took  the  form  of 

language  of  street  porters  and  fishwives.   It 
w.is  -j- 1  ...iiv  pttvoafced  by  th<  I  Na  dc  Daiulort,  who  wa-. 
named  Le  roi  d<%  HaiUs1.      From  society  it  spread 
iture,  where  the  language  of  the  nshmarket  was  rein- 
fun  ad  b\  tbc  addition  oi  in  h.m  wofdi  and  pfeaae*,  mostly 
borrowed  from  Clement  Mar  h  the  appearance  of 

Scarron '1  Typkon  in  1644  burlesque  became  a  recognised 
literary  form  with  a  special  metre  of  its  own,  the  octo-\ 
syllabic  1643  Scarron  produced  the  first  three' 

cantos  of  Virgil*  traxesti,  and  in  the  same  year  Francois 
d'Assoncy.  who,  next  to  Scarron,  was  the  chief  practitiot. 

urlesqued  Ovid  in  his  Jugemeni  de  Paris.  The 

•-sty  of  heroic  poems,  especially  of  classical  poems,  was 

;  th  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  burlesque. 

e  rage  for  burlesque,"  says  the  worthy   Pellisson, 

"reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  booksellers  would  take 

nothing  which  d  ear  that  name.'  *y  1653, 

when  he  wr<  \story  of  the  Academy,  the  fashion,  he 

had  begun  to  decline.  The  lines  in  which  Boileau 

art  of  Scarron  and  D'Assoncy  are  well 

resting  commentary  on  them  is  furnished 

by  colas  Poussin,  who,  writing  from  Rome, 

Uous  book  by  M.  Scarron  " — 
vas  Typkon— "\  have  skimmed  it  once,  and  that  is 
enough.  You  will  allow  me  to  refrain  from  expressing  all 
disgust  I  feel  for  works  of  this  kind."   Such  was  I 
tude  towards  burlesque  of  the  first  French  classicist, 
great  pa  10,  a  generation  before  Boileau,  de- 

voted himself  with  stern  and  unbending  fidelity  to  the 
pursuit 

paapk,  doat  tl  lut  I'tdafe  quriaaa 
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Burlesque  as  a  1  •  both  to 

ItaJy  and  Spain.    An  Ital  id  by 

Giambattista  Lalli  had  preceded  Scarroi  ten  years, 

and  he  was  evidently  acquainted  u. 
is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Italy  by  Sai 
Scarron's  work  differs  ibly  in  ti  a  the 

Italian  burlesque  of  Berni  and  bis  followa 
lacks  the  satiric  intention  which  is  hardly  ever  absent 
the  latter.   Scarron  also  owes  something  to  the  Spaniard, 
Gongora. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  Spain  and 
French  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the  s< 

ry  is  a  difficult  one,  and  though  some  1 
useful  contributions  have  been  made  to  it  has 

never  yet  been  treated  satisfactorily  a- 
idea  that  the  bad  taste  which  more  or  less  tainted  1 
literature  throughout  t  -•  period,  and  tndef 

the  rule  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  became  a  m 
evil,  was  entirely  due  to  the  contamin 
Italy— of  Spain  through  G6ngora,  and  of  I 
Marini — must  now  be  abandoned.    As  reg  a  igora, 

M.  Lanson  has  shown  pretty  conclusively  th  inous 

SoUdades  (Solitary  Musings),  in  which  culUranismo  reaches 
its  obscurest  point,  were  little  known  and  less  appreciated 
in  France,  and  that  his  influence  was  practically  con 
in  of  burlesque. 

M i  the  case  is  somewhat  diff- 

seen,  he  came  to  France  in  person,  Uved  for  eiglr 
Paris,  frequenting  the  Hotel  de  Rami)  anally 

published  there  his  epic  poem  of  Adone,  i  t h  its  far- 

fetched metaphors  and  constant  striving 
received  as  a  masterpiece  by  h: 

did  not  introduce  what  the  It  into 

France.    For,  as  Signor  Belloni,  the  la  test  m  of 

Italian  seven  teen  th-century  lit 
and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  beyond  disput 
of  metaphor  and  antithesis,  the  abuse  of  empha^: 
nnement,  of  ornaments  and  con  of  all  the 
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es  which  serve  to  mask  essential  poverty  of  thought, 

>ent.  and  inspiration— though  it  is  specially  character- 
seventeenth  century,  had  existed  in  germ  long 
before  this  penod,  and  had  already  manifested  it- 

pyrotechnic  displays "  of  Cariteo  and  Tebaldeo  and 

Seranno  dell'  Aquila  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  and  in  the     cold  elegances"  of  Bembo  and  the 

archists  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth.  And  all 

these  poets  had  been  imitated  in  France  from  the  time  of 

Gelais  onwards;  by  Sceve.  by  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad. 
by  Desportes.  and  lastly  by  D"  L'rfc* .  whose  verses  in  L  A  strU 
show  the  influence  alike  of  Desportes  and  of  the  Italian 
poets  whom  they  both  nutated.  Marini,  then,  who,  be  it 
noted,  freely  plagiarised  his  predecessors,  merely  continued, 
or  at  most  increased,  the  infiltration  of  Italian  ingenuity 
and  cone  ure. 

The  nationality  of  Marie  de'  Medici  doubtless  helped  to 
Strengthen  the  current  of  Italian  influence,  and  a  similar 
impulse  was  given  by  the  Italian  Mazarin.  The  epics  of  this 
period  were,  as  we  have  seen,  inspired  by  Tasso's  JerusmUm 
Ddivtted.  But  Tasso's  influence  had  begun  king  before 
this.  We  find  it  in  Bertaut's  poetry  as  far  back  as  1585. 
and  in  the  pastoral  dramas  which  flourished  from  about 
the  same  year  to  1610.  Throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
y  the  leading  French  men  of  letters  were 
thoroughly  familiar  wi th  I  talia .  aid  Chapclain. 

indeed,  piqued  himself  on  knowing  it  as  well  as  any  Italian. 

c  was  exceptional  111  preferring  Spanish  litcrat 

Apart  from  Amadit  it  GmuU  and  Jorge  de  Mootemor's 

un  exercised  no  real  influence  on  French  1: 

>g  the  sixteenth  century.   It  was  not  till  about 

the  year  lOio.  say>  M    I  .an  ton  in  his  careful  bv»tig.it  1..11 

at  the  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  wl> 

■  lus  had  been  given  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  Mil 

Austria  (1615).  became  general  in  French 

society.    But   from  the  very  beginning  of  the  century 

1  Mm.  fkut.  IM.  sift,  1*97  tod  (901. 
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Spanish  literature  had  begun  to  make  its  way  in  France. 
It  had  come  first  in  the  form  of  theological  and  devotional 
treatises,  such  as  the  writings  of  the  great  mystics,  St 
Teresa  and  St  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  the  famous  Guide  : 

is  de  Granada,  which  was  one  of  the  i  >ooks 

of  Regnicr's  Macette,  and  the  works  of  the  celet 
Jesuit,  Ribadeneira.    A  complete  contrast  to  these  devo- 
tional treatises  was  furnished  by  the  picaresque  novels, 
Guxmdn  de  Alfarache,  Marcos  de  Obregdn.  II  Gran  TacaHo 
(The  Great  Rogue),  all  of  which  were  translated  into 
French,  and  which  produced  a  French  offspring  in  Sorel's 
Francion  (1623)  and  Scarrpn'a  Le  toman  eomique  (1 
Quevedo's  SueHos  (Visions),  his  next  most  cha: 
work  to  //  Gran  Tacanv,  was  also  popular,  and,  as  well  as 
Gracian's  El  Heroe,  found  a  French  translator.  The  Ex~ 
emplary  Novels  of  Cervantes  appeared  in  French  in 
two  years  after  their  publication  in  Spain.    Don  Quixote 
followed  in  16x8. 

illy,  the  rich  Spanish  drama  was  freely  exploit* 
French  authors.    Rotrou  seems  to  have  led  the  way  with 
his  comedy  of  La  bague  de  I'oubli  (produced  in  1628),  • 
he  borrowed  from  Lope,  as  he  did  some  of  fa  plays. 

But  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  Sp  I  y  and 

the  ancient  drama  had  their  share  in  his  patronage. 
Corncille's  debt  to  Spain  is  well  known,  and  has  already 
been  mentioned  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Scarron  and 
the  younger  Corncille  that  the  Spanish  drama  thre.i 
to  overwhelm  the  French  stage.  They  no  longer  w< 
Lope,  but  to  their  contemporaries,  CaJri^ftr1  and  Francisco 
de  Rojas.  Their  scenes  were  laid  in  Madrid,  and  there  was 
no  attempt  to  disguise  the  Spanish  origin  of  their  pieces. 
Their  work  as  adapters  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
task  of  " reducing"  their  romantic  originals  to  the  rules  of 
the  French  classical  drama. 

On  the  whole,  unless  we  accept  the  unconvincing  view 
of  M.  Martinenche1  that  it  was  from  the  Spanish  stage  that 
Corneille  learnt  the  importance  of  action  in  drama,  it  can- 

1  Lm  comUdtt  nfpuA*  m  Franc*  4*  Hardy  d  Rmcitu,  1900. 
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not  be  said  that  Spanish  literature  left  any  deep  or  per- 
manent traces.   It  was  little  more  than  a  passing  fashion. 
It  coloured  and  animated  some  of  the  side-char 
backwater  ature;  it  even  muddied  for  a 

rent;  but  it  neither  di  its  course 

nor  in  any  way  permanently  affect* 

The  question  of  Spanish  and  Italian  influence  has  a 
special  importance  in  connexion  with  the  third  part  of  our 
present  su  rtn  of  bad  taste  which  is  known 

as  prSciosiU  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  both 
Gongora  and  Manni.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  influence 
of  Gongora  was  confined  to  his  burlesque  poems,  while  that 
of  M  .ugh  of  somewhat  greater  importance 

preceded  by  the  similar  influence  of  earlier  Italian 
v  The  real  origin  of  pricioiiU  and  the  ;  -s  first 

appearance  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  <i 
It  is  agreed,  indeed,  to  accept  the  statement  < 
Abbe  de  Pure  in  his  L*  Pticituu,  published  in  1656,  that 
the  word  Pricieuu  had  at  that  date  only  recently  com- 
vogue ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  which  the  word  denoted 
existed  at  y  beginning  of  the  century,  and 

generally  added  that  it  was  in  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet 
that  this  spirit  was  fostered.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
•gsinsf  oopfnsing  that  special  form  of  affect  peech 

and  i  which  is  known  as  priciosiU  with  earlier 

manifestations  of  the  same  disease.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
confusion  we  most  first  ascertain  what  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  priciotiU  really  are,  and  then  consider  when 
these  began  to  make  their  appearance.  "  The 

rdcieuu,"  says  Somaiie  in  his  (.r a nJ  Dichonn**  \ 

lishedtn  16611,  "is  e\£nt.  to  qualify  lor  the 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  woman  either  to  have 

or  to  appear  to  have  it.  or  at  least  to  be  persuaded 

he  has  1  >e  goes  on  to  say  that  all  worn 

not  Prkimttt; '  only  those  who  wr  iticisc 

<s  of  others,  or  whose  reading  consists  chiefly  of 

t  tommies,  or  especially  those  who  invent  new  and  strange 

•  Bd.  Ch.  I    LhwC,  t  vol*..  1 1)6  \ 
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modes  of  speech."  Under  the  heading  "Morale"  we  learn 
that  the  Precieuses  have  ten  general  maxims,  of  wl 

irth  is  to  value  imagination  more  than  tnn:  <rs 

of  pleasure;  the  fifth  is  to  give  t) 

presence  of  those  they  esteem,  and  never  to  speak  of  a 
person's  defects  without  adding  some  prai  h  is 

to  use  a  different  language  from  that  folk,  in 

order  that  their  ideas  may  only  be  understood  by  those 
whose  intelligence  is  above  the  c< 

never  to  remain  silent  in  con  vers  pressing 

their  sentiments  by  signs  and  gestures.   I- mall 
of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  Somaize  adds  a 
pricieux  phrases  culled  from  the  works  of  such  writers  as 
Balzac,  Voiture,  tfcfl  two  Corneilles,  Chapelain,  Mile  de 
Scudery,  and  Std  t. 

From  these  scattered  remarks  of  this  not  o\  lgent 

observer  we  can,  with  the  help  of  our  knowledge  ft 
other  sources,  fairly  well  construct  the  pricicux  ideal  a 
existed  in  1661.'  We  see  the  importance  attached  to  es; 
and  especially  to  the  display  of  it  . 
'desire  to  be  distinguished,  and  to  avoid,  above  all  things, 
^le  commonplace  ;'thc  love  of  select  cot< 
admiration;  the  partiality  for  new  and  strange  mode 
speech;  the  aspiration  to  authorship,  or  at  least  to  <  mi- 
asm ;  and  lastly,  the  preference  for  imagination  rather  than 
for  truth  in  literatur  uses 

the  term  Pricicuses  only,  and  no  corresponding 

rn  for  men,  who  are  variously  described  as  hommct 

prit,  or  kommes  de  qualite,  or  hommes  galants.  The  : 
is  significant  of  the  glorification  of  the 

whole  movement.   "That  fair  half  of  the  \\  ays 

I  ture's  nephew,  Martin  de  Pinchesn  his 

edition  of  his  uncle's  works, "  is  as  capable 
are,  and  is  at  the  present  day  mistres  1 1 

is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  Somai/<  ,  in  his  pr 
ing  the  example  of  Moliere,  distinguishes  between   the 
second-rate  or  ridiculous  Precieuses,  the  object  of  Moli< 
satire,  who,  in  their  endeavour  to  be  something  out  of  the 
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r  hors  du  commun),  read  every  romance  and 

rk  of  gallantry  that  is  published,  and  the  true  Precieuses, 

having  all  their  lives  cultivated  the  esprit  with  which 

has  endowed  have  become  as  learned  as  the 

latest  authors  of  the  age,  and  are  versed  in  several 

iguages,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  writing  in  verse  and  prose." 

ng  of  the  empire  of  I 
uses  from  of  Voiture.  whom  he  calls  its  "  founder 

d  great   minister,''  and  accordimjlv  bf  toctodw  in   Ui 
ctionary  all  the  frequenters  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambou 
ring  1  greatest  splendour.    But  as  his 

cnowledged  aim  is  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  1 
uses,  we  are  justified  in  declining  to  accept  without 
a  the  noble  ancestry  which  he  has  provided  for 
an.  We  must  consider  for  ourselves  to  what  extent  the 
iracteristics  of  a  Preeieuse  of  the  year  1661  are  to  be 
:i  the  lociety  whii  h  met  in  Mme  de  Rambouillet's 
on.   As  I  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  devoted 
that  institution,  most  of  those  characteristics  undoubtedly 
sted  there,  at  least  in  germ.   We  find  the  same  devotion 
esprit  and  conversation,  the  same  aspiration  towards  re- 
ement  and  distinction,  the  same  exaggerated  deference 
-steem  of  others,  the  same  tone  of  florid  hut 
:ul  gallantry,  modelled  on  L'Astrie  and  the  ot 
polar  romances  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  Mme  de 
mbouillet  and  her  friends  made  no  claim  to  sup* 
rning ;  nor,  as  far  at  the  ladies  were  concerned,  <  I 
lire  to  authorship.  They  were  simply  a  circle  of  friends 
;ether  for  refined  social  intercourse.  Chapelain, 
s,  says  of  th  .amber  that 

bare  it  no  place  in  the  world  whet  Is  more  good 

ise  and  lest  pedantry."  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  salon 

>chy,  which  she  called  an 

cademy,"  and  on  which  Arnauld  de  Corbeville.  the 

ibtn,  wrote  an  unpublished  sat 

v  be  said  that  these  distinctions  are  unsubstantial, 

apelain  was  too  much  of  a  pedant  himself  for 

>  be  of  much  value.   But  if  we  turn  to 
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-gardsas  "the  f< 
of  the  empire  of  the  Prtcieuses,"  and  whom  I 
terms  "  the  living  incarnation  of  pricio^ 
Balzac,  of  whom  Somaize  says  that  parlet  prtciew 
parlrr  Balzac  are  the  same  thing- 
influence  of  the  Prtcieuses  on  language 
concerns  us  most — we  do  not  find  i  larked 

t.  the  search  after  grotesque  met 
lance  at  all  hazards  of  the  mot  propre,  and  t  h  tf ecta- 

jtions  of  language  which  Moliere  ridicules  in  1 .  ly,  and 

Somaize  regis-  solemn  pah 

the  V  lance,  whi 

Avignon  (1642),  and  a  Bourciez  cal 

and  '  precious'  descrij 

passage  of  which  the  language  can  be  fairly  described  as 
"precious."  Voiture's  letters  abound  in  exaggerated  com- 
pliment and  exaggerated  m  .  but  you  have  to  search 

1  long  and  carefully  for  examples  of  extravagant 
phor  and  pretentious  periphrasis.  The  < 
tion  which  may  be  justly  laid  to  bis  charge  is  an  occasional 
abuse  of  antithesis. 

Balzac's  case  is  somewhat  differ 
tendency  to  emphasis,  and  with  less  tact  than  \ 
falls  more  often  into  the  abuse  1  and  peri- 

phrasis. But  if  you  test  him  fairly — if,  instead  of  sepa 
his  metaphors  from  their  contex-  ncr  of 

Somaize,  or  taking  them  from  th<-  mouth  of  Hort 
pedant  of  Sorel's  Francion  <  >me  respects  i 

tare  of  Balzac,  you  <  his  own  it  will  be 

found  that  his  offences  against  good  taste  are  fa; 
frequent  and  seldom  glaring.    1 

of  i  ivebeen  lood 

of  phlegm,  and  am  not  yet  dry  after  my  shipwrei 
continues  throughout  the  letter  in  a  strain  of  grand 

iphor.   But  such  examples  are  rare     While  Sord  say* 
of  Hortensius  that  "  he  always  talked  PMbus "  (the  < 
term  for  affected  and  grandiloquent  language),  Balz.. 
self  refers  with  disapproval  to  a  certain  provincial 
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ere  "  Phebns  passed  for  the  height  of  eloquence,  and  a 
\\t  was  derided." 

who  reflects  the  tone  of  conversation  of 

e  Kamb  id  Balzac,  who  was  regarded 

its  oracle,  let  us  consult  Corneille,  who,  as  was  pointed 

Jy,  says  of  his  i:  dy, 

»  or  1630),  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
ring  success  was  that  its  style  represented  the  conversation 
(des  konniUs  gens).  But  when  SUliu  was 
.  Corneille  was  an  obscure  provincial  who  had  never 
nust  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
ection  of  L'Astrie  than  as  a  rendering  at  first  hand  of 
n  of  a  Paris  salon.   Let  us.  takeUttfi 

y,  Lm  Veuve,  which  was  pn><  :  032.  He  t 

in  the  preface  that  "he  has  endeavoured  to  put  in  the 
uths  of  his  a <  words  which  the  characters  t 

y  represent  would  probably  utter,  and  to  make  them  talk 
■  gentlefolk  (m  hontUUs gens), and  not  like  authors."  And 
lis  Examen  he  says  of  the  style  of  La  Ven 
ore  :  n  conceits  than  Milite"  {pins  digagi  des 

<%t  semi*).   In  fact,  a  perusal  of 
y  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  may  be  fairly  call- .  I 
ciouU  of  language  is  confined  to  the  lovers'  speeches. 
s  greatest  tragedies,  from  Le  Cid  to  PolyeucU, 
produce  some  of  the  types  of  o 
ipormry  sodt  t  ical  worn  mo, 

konnHes  gens  who  conversed  in  Mmc  dc  Rambouillet's 
m— are,  I  nost  part,  free  from  prea 

Ir  love-making.  There  bat  it.  however. 

vill  be  recollected,  was  read  in 
Chamber  lv  roduction.  H 

I  Pompie.  both  pla  yed  i  n  1 1  <  •  4  3  44 ,  Corneille 

irns  in  his  lovers'  speeches  to  the  style  of  his  mi 
ledies.  This  is  how  Julius  Caesar  makes  love  toCleopatra: 


PfincMM;  *  It  d*u  d«  cwbrti 
My  tavortmit  mote*  qor  «  appai; 

II.  SSSlMssieal  rm  m«ui.  iU  mfUirnt  m..n  00«af»; 

Ccttc  pwat  vicfoin  **t  wv  deraior  oavrag*. 
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C'est  l'effet  des  ardeurs  qu'iU  daignaient  m'insptrer ; 
Et.  vos  beaux  yeux  enfin  m'ayant  but  soup: 
Pour  faire  que  votre  ime  avec  gloire  y  reponde. 
Mont  rendu  le  premier  et  de  Rome  et  du  monde. 

La  declaration  est  tout  d  fait  galantt,  as  Elmire  says  to 
Tartuffe.    And  Tartuffe  hims- 
abominable  passion  for  Elmire,  uses  the  same  figur 
His  speeches  are  studded  with  attraits,  appas. 
flammes,  soupirs,  transports,  bontes,  dot,  ul  all  the 

conventional  terms  of  the  galant  of  his  day.    For  in  the 

v  years  or  more  which  had  elapsed  since  th< 
duction  of  Pompie,  the  language  of  lovers  had  become  even 
more  affected,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  regular  ja 
Philinte,  the  honnete  homme  of  Le  Misanthrope,  proposes  to 
Elian tc  in  the  following  terms: 

:noi.  de  mon  cote  je  ne  m 'oppose  pas, 
Madame,  a  ces  bontes  qu'ont  pour  lui  vos  appas; 
Et  lui-meme,  sil  rent,  il  pent  b»en  vous  inst 
De  ce  que  la  dessus  j'ai  pris  aoin  de  lui 
Mais  si.  pas  un  hymen  qui  les  joindrait  eux  deur, 
Vom  Mmi  bon  d  >t.it  as  rscevoii  mi  vcbujc, 
Tons  lea  miens  tenteraient  la  faveur  eclatante 
Qu'avec  tant  de  bonte  votre  ime  lui  preset 
Heureux  si.  quand  son  cceux  s'y  pourra  derober, 
EUe  pouvait  sur  moi,  madame,  retomber  I 

A  modern  reader  is  probably  disturbed  by  wi. 
to  him  the  affectation  of  these  lines,  but  they  are  rat I 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  reproduce  nguage  in 

which  an  honnitc  homme  of  Moliere's  day  would  have 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  woman  whom  he  este»-rn«-<l  but 
did  not  love.   If  we  still  have  any  doubt  on  this  point,  wo 
may  turn  to  L'Avare,  and  read  in  plain  prose  the  op 
lines: 

He  qnoi  I  charmante  filise.  vous  devenez  melancolique.  apres 
obligeantes  assurances  que  vous  avex  eu  la  bonte  de  me  donner 
votre  tot  ...Vous  repentez-vous  da  cet  engagement  on  mes  (eux 

pu  vous  contraindrr I 

So,  too,  in  Racine's  Andromaque,  produced  four  mon 


ths 
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before  .  rrhus  declares  his  passion  for  Andro- 

maque  in  much  the  same  strain : 


ouffre  toos  les  mans  que  j'ai  (aits  devant  Troie: 
icQ,  charge  de  fen,  de  regrets  conenma, 
Brett  de  plat  de  feux  que  jc  a'en  allumai. 

Orestes  is  equally  galant  in  his  language  to  Hermione. 
Whan  Boileau,  referring  bo  ta  ante  period,  wrote, 

Et  mum  points  an  araant  n'oea  plus  aouptrer, 

did  he  realise  that  lfoliere  and  Racine,  the  great  protago- 
nists o!  the  Natural  school,  were  open  to  the  same  charge? 
ppears,  then,  that  French  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century  prescribed   the   use  of  a  certain  conventional 
language  for  those  declarations  of  love  which  a  galant 
komnu  considered  himself  bound  to  make  to  the  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  which  in  most  cases  were  only  half 
serious.   Both  the  figurative  language  and  the  attitude  of 
respectful  adoration  were  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
i  in  its  turn  traces  back  to  the  IV 
\eo-Platonism  of  the  sixteenth  century.   It  is  a 

to  suppose  that  this  siylefigwi.  dont  on  fait 
vaniU.  as  Alceste  calls  it,  indispensable  though  it  was  for 
ts  and  madrigals  and   the   other  compliments  of 
gallan-  >  any  sense  a  measure  of  the  ordinary  con- 

versa;  <  hamber,  or  the  salons  of  Mme  de 

Sable*  and  ncesse  de  Condi.    Further,  it  mu 

i  ot  originate  eith<  I  I  I6tel 

t    or    111    l..\slr«       III    the    I  ritm  it*  iOMXt 

livres  d'Amadw,  published  in  1560,  the  declarations  of  love 
are  coached  in  the  same  precious  style  In  Km 
Pasquier's  CoUoqtu$  a" Amour  (1367)  love  problems  are  dis- 
cussed much  as  they  were  in  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  salon. 
There  is.  in  4a<  t.  Uttle  difference  between  the  CoUoqun 
4' Amour  sixteenth  century  and  the  QutsHons 

t>alant<y  of  the  HJVauteaBth. 

Mme  de  Rambouillet's  circle  and  in  the  general 
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of  gallantry  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  the  excessive 
desire  to  please  which  formed  part  of  the  social  creed. 
From  this  defect  of  a  social  virtue  sprang  also  the  exag- 

d  compliments  which  formed  part  of 
social  currency.  Almost  th< 

pastes  on  M me  de  Rambou  he  was  un  feu  trop 

complimentiruse.    "Voiture  and  Conrart,"  says 
observant  chronicler,  "  mounted  on  stilts  to  praise  Balzac." 
Balz.i  to  Godeau: 

such  a  charm  for  me  that  I  cannot  judge 
passion  and  transport  admit  of  calm  judgment.' 
comj •:  to  him  are  equally  emphatic  and 

genious.  I  crossed  the  borders  of  thi  world 

in  order  to  find  something  so  rare  as 

your  works.  Africa  had  nothing  to  shou 
more  extraordinary."  Chapelain  was  a  past  master  in  the 
art  of  log-rolling.  The  mpli- 

i  still  continued  in  Moliere's  dV 

ling  else,  which  rouses  Alceste  to  re\ 
In  other  respect  not  be  said  I 

Rambouillet  was  visibly  affected  by  /»  ng  its 

palmy  period.   It  is  not,  at  ,  until  j 

close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  that  we  begin  to  detect 
symptoms  of  positive  disease.  The  Guirlande  de  Julie .  the 
touch  of  gallantry  in  Polyeuctc,  and  the  larger  dose  of  it  in 
Pompic,  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  La  Cal- 
prenede's  heroic  romance  of  Cassandrc  (1642),  w 
according  to  Somaize,  "taught  the  Pricieutn 
admirers  (Uurs  alc&visUs)  the  true  way  to  ma  may 

perhaps  be  regarded  as  such  symptoms,  but  they  all  1 
to  the  particular  department  of  gallantry.   A  fin- 
is possibly  marked  by  the  advent  of  Mme  de  RambouiUet's 
youngest  daughter,  Angdique,  who,  on  Juli<  ige  in 

1645,  to  take  r  the 

first  Mme  de  Grignan — she  married  M.  de  Grignan  in  1658 

b  her  exaggerated  purism  and  her  exaggerated  prudery, 
was  decidedly  something  of  a  pricieuu,  just  as  the  third 
Mme  de  Grignan  was  something  of  a  femme  savantc    But 
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when  all  is  said,  it  ts  not  in  the  Blue  Chamber  that  we  most 
look  for  thfyrapid  development  of  preciosiU.  but  in  the 
talon  of  SUm<\<*  Scudeiy. 

>  the  year  1639,  at  the  latest,  that  Madeleine  de 
lery  joined  her  brother  Georges  in  Paris,  she  being  in 
that  year  thirty-one1,  and  he  seven  years  older.  They  were 
iren  of  a  Provencal  gentleman  of  good  family,  who 
held   the  appoii  f  captain  of    I        Havre  por 

Georges  cry  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages, 

altogether  to  his  advantage.   He  was  a  bit  of  a  swash  - 
•1  and  presumptuous;  but  there  was  a  generous 
vein  both  in  his  heart  and  in  his  Muse,  for  he  was  loyal  to 
•is  and  in  occasional  lines  a  poet  of  some  merit. 
sister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  remarkable  for  her 
modesty  t,  and  her  sweetness  of  temper.  Throui 

out  her  long  life — she  died  in  1701,  in  her  ninety-sec* 
year    she  never  made  an  enemy,  and  she  was  universally 
respected  even  by  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  her 
ideals.  Boileau ,  vs  h      > >mpo<xd  his  HSrosdt  Roman 
it  it  till  after  her  death,  because  he 
sive  annoyance  to  a  lady  who,  after  all.  ^ 
had  K'  ud  whose  integnt  con-  I    l 

if  all  those  who  knew  her  are  to  be  believed,  even^f  • 
surpassed  her  intelligence."    She  was  introduced  by  h 
brot  .tel  de  Kambouillet  soon  I  arrival 

•  we  hea  of  her  during  its  flourishing 

first  novel,  Ibrahim  ou  llllustre  liana,  ap- 
41  under  her  brother's  name,  and  44 

'•47  she  was  living  with  him  at  Marseilles.    It  was 
ien  the  Fronde  had  been  finally  put  down  in  Par 
*  she  began  her  celebrated  Saturdays  in 

juartrr  of  the  Marais.  They  were  attended 
•me  of  the  former  kamtmit  of  te  Chamber,  by 

Iftme  de  Sable.  Mme  de  Maure,  M.  a 

the  general  tone  was  bourgeois  and  literary  rather  than 
aristocratic     Prominent  among  the  lady  visitors  were  the 


Sfc*   WM   haptiw-,1    00    lWemt*T    ..It-*    (K«(hrrY    MM 
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witty  Mme  Cornuel,  the  wife  of  a  government  official,  and 
her  stepdaughters.  Mile  Legcndre  and  Mile  Cornuel;  M: 
Aragonais,  the  rich  widow  of  another  govern  n.  d ; 

and  three  spinsters,  Mile  Kobineau  and  >  Miles 

Boquet.  The  men  were  chiefly  authors — Chapelain,  Menage, 
Sarasin,  Conrart  (whose  unpublished  papers  are  a  i 

for  the/'  son,  whose    \ 

long  attach: i  !  lie  Scudery  has  been  mentioned  in  a 

former  chapi 

It  has  been  said  truly  that  this  bourgeois  and 
atmosphere  in  itself  contributed  to  tl  ase  of  f>> 

ciosiU.  The  refinement  and 
natural  inheritance  of  Mme  de  RambouilK •: 
era  tic  friends  were  only  attained  with  a  «  by 

the  professional  class  which  frequented  th  du 

Temple.  That  interest  in  literature  which  gave  an  int 
ial  character  to  the  Blue  Chamber  turned  to  pedantry 
he  hands  of  Menage  and  Chapelain.  There  was  all  the 
difference  between  a  hostess  who  was  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  a  hostess  who  was  an  authoress.  The  very  name  of 
Sapho,  by  which  MUe  de  Scudery  was  ki.  her  ad- 

miring guests,  carries  with  it  a  flavour- 
venations,  which  in  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  salon  pursued  a 
natural  course,  assumed  a  formal  chara 
Subjects  for  discussion  were  selected  beforehand,  an 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  was  sometimes  drawn 

i  Mile  de  Scudery's  two  rao»t  famoa  irac- 

teristic  novels,  Le  Grand  Cyrus  iat  we  < 

form  the  best  idea  of  the  difference  be  twee; 
Samtdis  and  that  which  prevailed  at  the  Hdtel  de  Rai 
bouillet.    For  while  Le  Grand  Cyrus, 
intervals  from  January,  1649,  to  Sept 
sents  the  society  of  the  Blue  Chamber  in  r 
seen  through  Mile  de  Scudlry's  spectacles,  Clelie  (1654-60) 
depicts  that  of  her  own  salon.    In  these  Mile  del 

Scudlry,  while  keeping  to  the  historical  background  and  . 
the  complicated  plot  of  Cassandre  and  CUopj  ms  J 

virtually  to  the  manner  of  L'Astrie,  transfen 


in  a  Urge  measure  from  the  narrative  of  adventure  to  the 
analysis  of  sentiment.  Moreover,  the  historical  background 
nore  than  a  pretence.  Though  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  one  case  in  ancient  Persia,  and  in  the  other  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  characters  veiled  under  transparent  disguises 
belong  to  Idle  de  ScudeYy's  own  day.  The  hero  and  the 
heroine  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus1  are  Condi  and  his  sister,  Mme 
de  Longueville ;  and  among  the  other  characters  are  Mme  de 
BaimVmflfc  tandherdanghti  rs,  MDa  Panfot,  MaedeStfaM, 
Montansier,  Voiture,  Godeau,  Conrart,  Chapeiain,  and  Mile 
de  Scudery  herself.  The  formal  conversati<  h  are  a 

special  feature  of  the  book,  begin  in  the  fifth  part  (writ- 

•50).   Many  of  these  deal  with  questions  galanUs,  such 
as  the  advantage  of  being  loved  by  a  man  who  has  never 'Z, 
loved  before,  avarice  and  prodigality  in  a  lover,  marriage, 
the  air  gal  ant ;  but  other  subjects  find  a  place,  such  as  youth 
and  old  age,  the  fear  of  death,  learned  women,  and  con- 

itsclf     It  b  in  these  conversations  that  Mile  de  v 
Scudery  is  at  her  best,  for  they  show  much  good  sense  and/ 
considerable  power  of  analysis.  Many  years  later  ( 1680-92)  ( 
.  were  published  separate! 

sixth  part  rnd  Cyrus  there  begins  the 

elaborate  series  of   "portraits."  the  fashion  for  which  M 

de  Scudery  may  be  said  to  have  set.   During  the  next  few 

years  it  increased  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  in  1639  a  col- 

■ortraits."  partly  written  by  no  less  a  person 

1  Mile  de  Montpensier.  and  partly  contributed  by  her 

ids,  was  published  by  her  secretary,  Segrais.   In  CUUa 

pretence  of  a  historical  setting  is  transparent,  and 

11s,  Horatius  Codes,  Lucretia.  Clelia.  and 

rest,  amuse  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 

guests  at  the  Saturdays— making  portraits  of  their  friends 

and  taking  part  in  formal  conversations  on  questions  of 

he  portraits—which  include  Scarron  and  his 

mauld  d'Andilly.  Sarasin.  and  Pcllisson— 


■  For  •  toof  bat  UvWy  rmakfim  of  La  Grand  Cyrm  ma  f?«l«H>iwy.  o*.  ml. 
1.  I7fr  - 
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Cyrus,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  bo  k  affected 

and  s  that  we  are 

the  famous  Carte  de  Tendr  I  endre 

on   the  three  rivers  of  Inclination,  Reconnaissance 

Estime.  a: 

meni  and  Billet  galani  and  Billet  doux,  all  of  whi 

laughs  at  in  Les  Precieus, 

■  >s  de  Roman,  Boileau  says 
he  attacked  in  the  romances  "  their  precious  aff. 
language,  their  vague  and  frivolous  con  versa  t 
flattering  portraits  of  persons  who  had  eil  ■  hnarv 

good  looks  or  were  even  exceeding  agly,  and  all  th 
leas  jargon  of  love."  As  we  might  expei 
in  Mile  de  Scudcry's  novels  is  carried  on  with  an 
greater  affectation  of  language  than  we  fin- 1  in  tin-  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  pa  tees  of 

jargon  similar  to  that  which  M 
his  Precieuses  are  extremely  rare.  Mile  de  Scudery 's  or  I 

rrect,  and  diffuse,  bir 
called  "precious."   As  regards  the  flatl 
the  "portraits,"  Boileau's  remarks  are  t> 
dwell  so  entirely  on  the  excellences  !.  and 

magnify  these  to  such  an 

•r  to  Nature  nor  to  A  re  is  no  I  tmplc 

than  the  portrait  of  Mile  de  Scudery  herself,  who  was  an 
ugly    woman    with    a    singularly    swart hv 
"Sapho,"  she  says,  "is  not  one  of  those  gr» 
whom  envy  can  find  no  defect  .<•  is  cap;! 

spiring  grander  passions  than  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
world — As  for  her  complexion,  it  is  not  of  the  purest  n 
new,  but  it  is  so  brilliant  that  you  may  call  it  beautiful." 
Then  follows  a  long  description  of  the  beau?  eyes, 

and  lastly  we  are  told  of  her  admirable 
catch  hearts... hands  worthy  to  cull  the  fairest  flowers  of 
Parnassus."  Her  moral  and  tual  virtues  are  pa 

in  even  greater  detail,  and  with  an  even  more 
brush.  Yet  Mile  de  Scudery  in  private  life  was,  we  are  told, 
an  exceedingly  modest  person. 
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The  grand  passi<  Sapho  is  said  to  be  capable  of 

inspiring  rcf«  rs  fen  lYlhsM.n's  faithful  attachment  He 
would  gladly  have  become  her  husband— it  will  be  recol- 
was  even  more  ugly  than  the  lady — but  she 
had  a  pronounced  aversion  to  marriage.  Not  th.it.  fan 
re's  Cathos,  she  thought  it  unc  chose  tout  A  fait 
ckoquanit,  but  she  loved  independence.  "I  regard  mar- 
riage." says  Sapho  in  one  of  the  conversations  in  Le  Grand 
Cyrus,  "as  a  long  sla\ 

bra  ted  Samedis  soon  found  imitators,  and  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  circles,  or  ruslUs,  as  they  were  now 
<  all«-<l.  it  ie  pricieux  spin t,  stimulated  by 

r*md  Cyrus  and  ClUie,  developed  with  ever  -increasing 
n  Paris  the  fashion  spread  to  the  provinces, 
oners,  Bordeaux,  Aix.  Aries,  Montpellier.  and  es- 
pecial >ns,  where  Molierc's  company  had  for  a  time 
its  headquarters,  there  were  salons  of  some  repute.  Here 
priciosiU  ran  riot;  delicacy  became  absurd  prudery,  and 
wngnsgf  a  mere  jargon.  From  these  second-rate  imitators 
Mile  de  Scudery  and  the  true  Prideuses  were  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  In  the  concluding  part  of  L*  Grand 
Cyrus  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  Damophile  who  "set 
hersei  be  the  Sapho  of  her  quarter,"  and  whose 
■  he  real  Sapho  is  insisted  on  at  great  length, 
difference  being  that,  while  Sapho  made  no  pre- 
tence of  learning  but  knew  everything,  Damophile,  who 
knew  nothing,  posed  as  a  tenth  Muse.  Similarly,  the 
de  Pn  cieuu  on  U  Mysiire  da  RurlUt  ( : 
speaks  of  the  hatred  of  the  Prtcimtn  for  pedantry  and 
provincialism.  And  Saint -kvremond  appends  to  his  poem 
U  CercU,  also  of  the  year  1656,  a  not  after 
repeating  Ninon  de  Lenclos's  celebrated  definition  of  the 
Pricuusn  as  isemsts  of  love,"  he  says  that 
are  a  small  society.  "  in  which  some  who  are  really  delicate 
have  led  others  to  affect  a  ridiculous  delica 

foregoing  investigation  would  seem  to  show  th 

of  a  striving  after  novelty  and  conceit  in  language. 
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we  must  go  much  further  back  than  the  Hotel  de  Ram 
bouillet  for  its  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation 
of  that  special  form  of  affectation  practised  by  I 

uses  and  attacked  by  Motiere  and  Boileau  was  con: 
to  the  period  of  Maxarin  s  m  Moreover,  though 

can  detect  its  first  appearance  as  a  visible  disea 
salon  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet  during  the  last  five  years  of 
her  sway,  it  1    not  till  after  the  Fronde  that  it  breaks  forth 
into  patent  absurdity.  Even  then  we  mu  -uish  be- 

tween the  veritabUs  Pricieuses  who  frequented  the  Satur- 
days of  Mile  de  Scudery  and  their  second-ra  tors, 
whether  at  Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  whom  Mol 
culed  in  his  immortal  farce.    But  though  Moliere's  satire 
was  directed  primarily  against  the  inferior  Precicu 
like  Boileau,  recognised  in  Mile  de  Scudlry  and  h 
the  source  and  origin  of  the  eviL  The  two  Pre             n  his 
play  were  doubtless  called  Madelon  and  Cathos  because 
their  parts  were  played  by  Madeleine  Bejart  and  Cath< 
de  Brie;  but  we  may  guess  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  happy 
coincidence  that  Mile  de  Scudery  also  bore  the  name  of 
Madeleine. 
f     In  parting,  however,  from  Mile  de  Scudery,  we  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  remember  that  in  her  analysis  of  the 
|  human  heart  she  was  contributing  to  the  pure  and  di 
I  stream                h  literature.  Correct  her  psychology  by  a 
1  study  of  Descartes's  Traite  des  Passions  and  by  a  more 
I  sincere  observation  of  life  at  first  hand,  purge  her  long 
j  romances  of  their  improbable  elements  and  reduce  them  to 
the  limits  of  a  short  story,  as  had  already  been  done  by 
'  Segrais  in  Les  Divertissements  de  la  Princesse  A  urilie  (1657) , 
I  and  you  have  La  Princesse  de  CUves,  the  parent  of 
•  modern  novel. 

In  periods  of  transition,  when  the  literature  of  a  nation 
is  slowly  feeling  its  way  towards  new  ideals,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  it  should  sometimes  stra\  ig  direc- 

tions, especially  when  there  is  no  standard  of  1,  I  aste 

to  regulate  its  footsteps.    Such  a  standard   Richelieu, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  had  attempted  to  set  up;  but 
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as  the  strong  central  government  which  he  had  built  up 
less  determination  seemed  after  his  death  to 

danger  of  crumbling  away  before  the  forces  of  licence 
and  disorder,  so  a  like  outburst  of  unreason  and  false  senti- 
ment threatened  to  overwhelm  literature.  The  bad  taste 
and  affectation  which  displayed  themselves  in  burlesque 
and  pticiosiU  were  a  reflection  of  the  false  sentiment,  the 
romanticism,  the  craving  after  adventure  and  personal 
glory  which  mark  the  period  of  the  rule  of  Mazarin.  Mile  de 

•ensicr  was  stuffed  with  romance  and  m 

:c  de  Guise,  whose  mysterious  adventures 
Anne  di  Gonzaga,  the  future  Princesse  Palatine,  were  be- 
gun when  he  was  still  Archbishop  of  Reims,  and  who  is 
best  known  for  his  madcap  attempt  to  seize  the  crown  of 
Naples,  was,  in  the  words  of  Mmc  de  Motteville.  "  the  true 

re  of  a  paladin."  The  egoism  which  lay  at  the  b 
of   these  and  similar  manifestations  reached  its  height 
the  great  nobles,  in  order  to  -  ieir  petty 

es  and  vague  ambitions,  plunged  their  country  Into 

liseriea  of  civil  war,  or  even  allied  themselves  openly 

In  the  year  1656  one  of  these  nobles,  who  without  any 

real  capacity  for  political  conspiracy  had  been  led  by  the 

influ«  1  and  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own 

importance  to  take  a  part  in  all  these  purposeless  intrigues 

irned  to  Paris  disillusioned  and  morose. 

■is  one  woman,  Mmc  de  Longueville,  had  drawn  him 

web  of  conspiracy,  so  another  woman,  Mme  de 

Sable,  soothed  his  wounded  vanity,  and  turned  him 

ind  literature.  It  was  in  her  sal<»n  m  \\w 
vale  that  La  Rochefoucauld  learnt  Iron  tt 
of  th<  (  hevalier  de  M«re  the  cttdo  of  the  perfect  konniu 
kommu.  It  was  in  her  hotel  adjoining  Port-Royal.  « 

it  he  chiselled  and  shaped  with  the 

precision  of  a  medallist  his  maxims  on  society  and  con  versa- 

n  of  human  nature.   Mme  de  Sable" 

was  now  in  her  si  u     With   .11  her  oddities  and 

inconsistencies,  her  morbid  dread  of  illness,  her  Jansenism, 
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and  her  love  of  good  living,  she  was  a  woman  of  sound 
judgment,   cultivated   understanding,  and  sure   lit 
taste.   It  was  she,  and  not  Mile  de  Scud^ry,  who  was  the 
true  successor  of  Mme  de  K -  It  was  in  her  salon 

and  with  her  help   t:  Maxittus  w< 


CHAPTER  X 

DESCARTES—  PORT-ROYAL—  PASCAL 


wc saw  that  thee r  lugurated 

by  Malherbe  and  fostered  t  1  rancaise,  had 

hat  a  knowledge  of  literary  rules  can 

created  lidtel  de  Kami* 

degenerated  into  prcxt  I  the  spirit  of  Comedy,  after 

contaminated  afresh  by  contact  with  burlesque;  and  that 
i  the  Cid  and  Polyeucte  had  produced 
•vo  greatest  achievenv  h  literature  during 

f  the  icveuteend  \\  had  sunk  I 

I  1  \mocraU.  It  seemed  at  if  the  gradual 
advance  towards  the  classical  ideal  which  had  been  made 
-:  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  was  in  danger 
i  back  by  the  forces  of  bad  taste.  But  amidst 
the  general  disorder  we  can  discern  three  strongholds, 
which  served  first  as  r  a  living-places,  and  then  as  vantage- 
conquests.  The  very  year  (1656)  which  saw 
•nocraU  and  La  PucdU  and 
(it uU  was  also  the  year  in  which  Les  Lcttres 
Provincials*  were  read  1  creasing  interest  and 

applause.    It  was  during  this  reign  of  bad  tast> 
teachers  .  ers  of  Port-Royal  were  1 

h  thought  and  style  ■  spirit  of  earnestness  and  sin- 
it  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  with  its  « 
logic  and  steadfast  pur  ith.  was  gradually  exerting 

its  influx  nee  over  the  leaders  of  the  younger  generation.  It 
influences    that  of  Descartes,  that  of  Port- 
Royal  it  of  Pascal— that  I  propose  to  consider  in 
hapter. 

T.  M 
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As  regards  the  period  and  extent  of  Descartes's  influence, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  Fr 
of  philosophy  and  >o  see 

rnenon  < 
century  the  direct  result  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to 
those  who,  like  Brunetiere,  deny  that  it  ex- 
fluence  at  all  outside  science  and  philosophy  until  th 
decade  of  The  truth  of  the  matter  s< 

between  these  extreme  views.   From  the  time  of 
lication  of  the  Discottrs  de  la  nUthodc  (1637)  Desc.t 
n,  not  so  much  by  the  sale  of  his  books,  of  « 
iblishers  were  continually  complaining,  as  by  the  oral 
transmission   of   1  nnes,   was   tl  increasing 

throughout  the  learned  world,  and  at  1 
his  philosophy  had  made  a  deep  m 

<  s,  but  on  nearly  every  branch  of  positive  so 
It  is  vable  that   intelligent  men  of 

voung  enough,  between  1640  and  1660,  to  receive 


the  impression  of  new  ideas  should  noi 
interested  in  the  main  features  of  th 

y  of  approaching  the  suh 
consider  what 

b  are  most  likely  to  have  impressed  I 
ful  laymen  of  his  day.  They  would  have  seen  com- 

pleting the  emancipation  of  the  human  reason  from  the 
authority  of  :rch,   and   bj 

mechanical  theory  of  Nature,  he  had  gi-  blow 

to  medieval  scholastic  philosophy.  They  would  have  realised 
that  he  had  re-established  order  and  unitv  in  the  v 
thought,  rescuing  it  from  the  anar  1  into 

1  it  had  fallen  during  the  Renaissance,  and 
thehuma  .s  the  sole  and  absolut  -1  of  truth. 

They  would  have  learnt  from  him  tl 
reality  which  we  can  apprehend  immed:  that  it 

is  only  through  thought  that  we  can  attain  to  a  sure  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world.  But  this  feeling  for  ord«-r,  this 
glorification  of  reason,  this  elevation  of  man  ov< 
were  no  novelties;  they  proceed  front  the  sam.  spin? 


t  that 
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inspired    the   doctrines   of   Malherbe.    the   work   of   the 

and  the  plays  of  Corneille.    In  many  respects 

Descartes  is  only  the  representative  of  his  age,  working  out 

n  the  regions  of  philosophy  and  science.  Hut. 

we  may  agree  with  M.  Lanson  that   his 

effect  of  intensifying  these  pn 

the  doma  Boileau  whi<  h  be 

of  literary  taste  is  substai . 
reason  of  Descartes.    It  may  be  said, 
indeed,   that   Boileau 's  distrust  of  the  imagina- 

:Ntic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  already 

found  irked  degree  in  Malherbe.    But  when  it  is 

red  that  one  •  ixims  of  the  Prtcieuses,  as 

recorded  by  Somaize,  was  "  to  value  imagination  more  than 

truth  a e  shall  be  disposed  to  con- 

lioileau.   whom   we  know  from  his 
burlesque  I  >urable  to  the  Cartesian  philo- 

t  as  a  valuable  allv  in  his  campaign  on 
re. 
So,  too,  Pascal  and  Bos&uet  were,  up  to  a  certain  p 
followers  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy;  and  to  these  we 
of  course,  add  Malebran<  otherwise  with  La 

Fontaine  and  Moliere.  who  were  too  imaginative,  too  great 
lover.  have  much  sympathy  lot 

idealising  rationalism  of  Descartes,    La  Fontaine,  though 
he  pays  a  graceful  be  great  philosopher, 

Ce  aortal  doat  00  Hit  (ait  an  disa 


able,  and  in  others,  ag 

it  snimals  are  automata. 

Finally,  we  must  not  lose  sigh  fundamental  an- 

ifonism,  so  well  pointed  out  veen 

he  classical  ideal   For  Cartcsiantsm  is 

•  tid  as  such  is  in 

1  oetry  and  art   More- 
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in  the  quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Classical 
Age,  the  whole  authority  of  Cartesianism.  with  r 
the  law  of  human  progress,  was  cast  on  the  side  < 
moderns,  and  thus,  as  M.  Lanson  says,  helped  to  deal  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  classical  ideal1. 

There  is  one  treatise  of  Descartes's  which  n 
specially  appealed  to  his  lay  contemporaries,  and  that  is 
the  Traitt  dcs  passions  de  I'dme,  publish ■  i -  year 

before  his  death.    By  its  orderly  arrangem-  ireful 

analysis,  and  its  observation  of  physiological  and  p> 
logical  data,  it  must  have  helped  to  stim i 
the  growing  interest  in  psychological  analyst  !  vance 

from  the  psychology  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus 
of  Moliere  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  of  Bossuet  and  B< 
loue,  though  mainly  the  result  of  personal  obsen 
experience,  was  in  some  measure  due  I 
the  TraiU  dcs  passions  and  kindred  wor  • 

In  this  treatise  Descartes  does  not  confine  himself  to  an 
analysis  of  the  passions  and  an  investig 
causes.   He  writes  as  a  moralist  as  well  as  a 
He  says  that  "all  the  passions  arc  good  in  1 1  .and 

that  we  have  only  to  avoid  the  bad  or  immoderate  use  of 

"  The  remedy  again>t  this  misuse  li< s  in  tl. 
of  the  will.    Hut  the  d  is  to  set  our  will-pov. 

motion,  to  fortify  it  and  brace  it  to  .  .  says 

Descartes,  is  the  work  of  the  reason';  v.  right 

opinions  and  sound  judgment     V. 
tinguish  good  from  evil,  and  then  we  shall  know 


1  In  Revo*  do  MHopkysufu*  at  do  Moral*  for  July,  1896. 

*  BoUeau.  in  hi*  tatire  on  human  nature,  does  not  refer  to 
work,  but  to  those  of  Coefletau  (TmbUmm  da  possums  kwmmnts 
Cureao  da  La  Chambre  (Lot  catacUra  dot  passion*,  5  volt.,  1640- 
Senault  (L'usat*  dot  possums,  164 1). 

•  Cf.  Corneille.  Rodcftmo,  act  L  «cen- 

Bt  ma  rateon  »ur  mot  garden  tant  d'empire 
Que  Je  deaavoorai  mon  cetur,  »'U  en  toupire; 
and  Polymdi.  act  ii.  ■can*  a: 

!  I     ■  r:.<  s  1  Mai   r.v  mi  raiv.n  MtHNniM 
E6t  blame  mes  »oupir».  et  dtsaipe  ma  baine. 
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passions  to  encourage  and  which  to  keep  in  check.  There  is 
no  word  of  prayer  or  grace  as  means  to  virtue;  and  though 
true  to  say  that  the  treatise  shows  no  traces 
tn  influence,  for  the  purely  (  virtues  of 

humility  and  repentance  are  commended,  its  ethical  tone 
b  essentially  non-religions. 

Descartes's  influence,  not  only  on  religion  bt: 
orthodox  theology  in  France,  was  not  insignifii      •      Efil 
own  attitude  to  the  Church  was  that  of  a  professing 
obedient  even  to  timidity.    N 

st  and  Epicurean  philosopher,  did  he  wholly 
:n  reason,  marking  them  off  into  separate 
provinces .  *  hough  o  <  >us,  had  no  inter* 

conception  of  God  as  an  infinite, 
eternal,  omniscient,  all-powerful,  and  all-creative  Sub- 
stanc  I  hristian     ffil 

recognition  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  cannot  be  appre- 
hended by  the  human  reason  and  his  absolute  submission 
in  all  matters  of  faith  are  more  intimate 
proof  of  his  Christianity     It  needed  the 

Pascal  to  see  that  Cartesianism  would  never 
bring  unbelievers  to  Christ,  and  of  Boasuet  to  recognise 
•  xaltation  of  the  human  reason  to  be  the  one 
ion  of  truth  must  lead  to  free- thought  as  its  logical 

Ilea  -  he  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  welcomed 

heologians  in  France  as  a 

>s  against  scepticism,  more  especially  1  itory 

he  Ditcomn  4*  U  mitkodt  was.  it  is  said, 

ient  of  a  promise  made  by  Descartes  to  Cardinal 

-  was  the  Oratorian  Makbranche  who 

based  on  Cartesianism  a  Christian  philosophy     If 

with  leas  uniform  favour  from  the  Solitaries  as  a  wh 

mastic  adher. m  in  their  mo-  theo- 

TiauM.    His  theses  for  the  doctor* 
made  a  deep  impression  by  1 1 
freedom  from  scholasticism,  and  b\  .ng  Cartesian 

influence  which  tin  y  dt^playeil    Ih-  aftSM  ■Mtfcod  inspired 
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the  treatise  on  lop:  '.srr,  but  Ren 

known  as  The  Logic  of  Port-Royal,  which  An 
conjunction  with  Pierre  Nicole  (1662),  and  \  based 

on  common  sense  instead  of  on  th 

l  of  medieval  logic.  The  same  method.  rigid 

dialectic,  its  absence  of  ornam  a  with 

the  bare  truth — in  a  word,  its  geometrical  -  con- 

spicuous in  La  brequente  Communion,  the  work  by  • 
Arnauld,  in  1643,  revealed  Jansenism  to  1  i  and 

inaugurated  the  long  struggle  between  Jansenism 
Jesuitism.    But  before  I  discuss  this  episod 
something  of  the  community  which  became  so  closely 
identified  with  Jansenism— namely.  Port -Royal. 


In  1602  Jacqueline  Arnauld.  one  of  the  ten  child: 
four  sons  and  six  daughters — of  Antoii. 
brated  advocate,  was  appointed  Abbes 
monastery  of  Port-Royal,  about  eighteen  mi  west 

of  Paris.  The  new  Abbess,  whose  nan. 
Angelique,  wa  eleventh  year.  The  coi 

monastery  was  typical  of  that  of  many  religious  houses  in 
France  at  this  time.  There  were  only  thirteen  nm 
whom  the  eldest  was  tl 

predecessor  had  adi  with  de 

the  discipline  was  anything  but  strict 
pretence  of  monastic  seclusion. 

In  dross  they  conformed  as 
might  be  to  the  fashions  of  t  wearing  B1 

displaying  their  hair,  and  using  gloves  and  masks  to  pre- 
serve the  complexion.  The  grossest  r 
vailed ;  the  offices  of  the  Church  were  negligen  I  med ; 

the  hour  of  matins  was  postponed  from  2  to  4  a.m 
when  the  services  of  the  choir  were  at  an  end,  a  game  of 
cards  or  a  walk  filled  up  the  da 

But  in  1608  the  young  Abbess,  having  been  awakened 

*  C  Bard,  Port-Royal,  I.  jo. 
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to  a  new  conception  of  the  religious  life,  or,  as  the  phrase 
was,  having  been  converted  to  religion,  determined  to  re- 

■  her  convent  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of 

e  discipline.    It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  the 

iry  was  assured  on  September  25,  1609,  when  she 

observed  the  vow  of  seclusion  ^gMH«J  e 

and,  in  spite  of  his  threats  and  objurgations,  refused  to 

speak  to  him  except  through  the  grating.    It  took  some 

years  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reform,  and  when  it  was 

I'd  Angelique  was  sent  to  another  Cistercian  con- 

at  of  Maubmsson,  where  she  had  received  her 

religious  education,  and  where  the  need  for  reform  was  far 

more  urgent  than  it  had  been  at  Port-Royal. 

irned  to  Port -Royal,  which  had  been 

govsrid  in  her  absence  by  her  sister  Agnes,  and  which 

now  numbered  eighty  nuns.   The  site  was  unhealthy  and 

the  buildings  were  in  an  unsanitary  condition.    Fifteen 

deaths  occurred  in  two  years.  Accordingly  Mme  Arnauld. 

who  now  had  five  daughters  in  the  convent,  persuaded 

Angelique  to  transfer  the  whole  community  to  Pahs  (1625). 

may  now  pass  on  to  the  year  1636,  when  the  Mere 

Angelique  returned  after  another  absence  of  a  few  years, 

and  e  de  Saint-Cyran  became  spiritual  director  to 

the  sisterhood.    As  Sainte-Beuve  says,  this  is  the  decisive 

»ry  of  Port-Roy.i  ugh  its 

tor  that  it  became  identified  with  Jansenism, 

Jea  <ier  de  Hauranne,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1581, 

had  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 

was  made  Abbot  of  Saint-Cyran.  a  monastery 

tie  made  the  acquaintance  of 

auld  d'  Andilly .  Angelique's  eldest  brother,  and  through 

■  of  oth« :  rs  of  the  Arnauld 

year  he  w«  c  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great 

influence.  Among  his  friends  were  Cardinal 

Berulle  and  Vincent  de  Paul.    Richelieu  had  a  high 

opinion  of  him.  mingled  with  some  jealousy,  and  he  offered 

him  several  bishoprics,  all  of  which  he  refused.  During  this 
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period  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  in  two  o  sies 

h  the  Jesuits,  the  first  of  which  arose  fr< 
tion,  which  he  had  published  anonymous  1  nnu 

TMologique  of  the  Jesuit  Pere  Garasse.  "Garasse,"  says 
Bayle  wittily,  "was  the  H< 

Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists."  It  was  owing  to  the  infiu* 
of  Saint-Cyran  that  Antoine  Le  Maltre,  the  son 
geUique's  eldest  sister,  renounced  a  sp  areer  at  the 

Bar  for  a  religious  life  (1637),  and,  with  his  bi  If.  de 

Sericourt,  was  provided  with  a  temporary  lodgiru 
courtyard  of  Port- Royal.    In  the  following  year  (i<> 
Saint-Cyran,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  R 
a  political  and  a  theological  qu< 

his  orders,  and  Les  MM.  de  Port- Royal,  or  the  Solitaries, 
as  Le  Maltre  and  his  friends  were  called,  were  ordered  to 
leave  Paris  and  go  to  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  Ten  years 
later  (1648)  the  nuns  returned  to  their  original  ind 

the  Solitaries  retired  to  Les  Granges,  a  farm  on  the  hill  j 
above  the  monast 

It  is  with  the  Solitaries  that  the  studei 
ture  is  more  particularly  concerned.  They  were  bound  by 
no  vows  and  wore  no  distinguishing  dress, 
simply  recluses  who  had  retired  from  the  world  I 
to  devote  themselves  to  learning,  education,  and  rcligi 
Among  their  number  were  Antoine  Singlin,  Saint-Cyr.i 
successor  as  spiritual  director;  Claude  L.  !>io- 

grapher;  Nicolas  Fontaine,  the  future  chroi 
munity;  and  Isaac  Le  Maltrt 
commonly  known  as  Le  Maltre  de  Sacy,  who  1 
ceeded  Singlin  as  director,  and  who  is  be 
present  day  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Another  resident  at  Les  Granges,  though  not 
member  of  the  community,  was  Arnauld  d'A  ^ho 

joined  them  in  1646.  An  experienced  courtier  and  politician, 
this  hale  man  of  fifty-seven  brought  with  him  a  son 
novel  element.  He  was  an  expert  and  enthusiastic  g. 
cultivating  monster  pears,  and  making  flowers  blossom  in 
the  wilderness.  Retaining  a  lively  interest  in  public  affai 
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be  formed  a  link  between  the  Solitaries  and  the  outside 
world.   Mme  de  Sevigne^  records  a  visit  which  she  paid  to 
74,  when  be  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.   He  was 
anac-  r,  and  by  his  elegant  translations  of  Josephus 

and  other  authors  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  French 
DVOM 

The  year  in  which  he  joined  the  Solitaries  (1646)  is 

marked  by  the  organisation  of  the  "  Little  Schools1."  They 

bad  originated  in  the  active  brain  of  Saint-Cyran,  who  was 

tad  to  children  and  had  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 

importance  of  education.  But  his  imprisonment  prevented 

him  from  carrying  bis  ideas  into  effect  himself,  and  he  had 

\ccution  to  his  Solitaries.    Among  the 

earliest  pupils  were  the  two  sons  of  Jer6me  Bignon,  the 

distinguished  man  of  learning  whom  his  contemporaries 

rned  the  French  Varro,  and  the  first  of  that  dynasty 

which  presided  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  over  the 

Royal  Library.  The  elder  of  the  two  boys, 

Jerome  II,  besides  holding  several  important  legal  offices, 

succeeded  his  father  as  Royal  Librarian.    In  1646  the 

number  of  scholars  was  onl  id  at  no  I 

lieuvt-.  did  it  exceed  fifty.  In  most  years  it 
have  been  considerably  less.  But  the  importance  of 
Koyal  education  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
scholars.  "  The  spirit  of  the  Jansenist  method,"  says 

ed  the  1  schools 

taring  featur*  tat  of  the  Oratory,  was  the  use 

ncnanstead  •  is  the  basis  of  instruction 

there  were  certain  differences  between  the  Port-Royal 

schools  and  those  of  the  Oratory     Lest  attention  was  paid 

.   and  geography,  to  mathematics  and  natural 

science,  though  none  of  these  studies  was  neglected.  On 

the  other  hand.  the  i-remh  laiiKuage  and  literature  were 

the  pupils  bene;  tangtii  ;  •  »:m  French  parti)  by  tr.msia- 
tion  from  Latin  and  partly  by  reading  French  authors.  At 
»  Sot  H.  C.  Harn«r.l.  TW  U*>  fill  ill  0/  />oH  X<W.  C«mbrk*r 
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the  same  t  rnportanceof  Latin  was  fully  recognised. 

A  wide  range  of  authors  was  read,  and  their  subj* 
was  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
the  first  stage  of  Latin  the  teaching  was  by  oral  translation, 
and  not,  as  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  by  wr. 
In   the  higher  forms  "themes"   or  Latin  essays  were 
preferred  to  Latin  versions  of   French  passages,  and — 
admirable  provision— the  writing  of  Latin  verse  was  con- 
fined to  those  boys  who  showed  a  taste  for  it. 

The  chief  teacher  of  Port-Royal  was  Claude  Lancelot. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  various  Sew  Methods  for  learning 
Greek,  Latin.  Italian,  and  Spanish     It  was  fa 
junction  with  Arnauld  was  the  author  of  t  ivoyal 

Logic,  which  embodies,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Cartesian 
method,  and  of  the  Grammairc  general 
first  philosophical  grammar.    Another  i  >rt- Royal 

teachers  was  Pierre  Nicole,  the  author  of  tis  de 

morale,  the  devoted  friend  of  Antoine  Arnauld.  who  helped 
him  in  his  numerous  writings  and  "share*: 
twenty  years  his  fatigues,  his  combats,  and  his  dangers." 
If  the  greatest  of  the  Port-Royal  pupils  was  R 
owed  to  Lancelot  his  admirable  knowledge  of  Greek  i 
ture,  the  one  who  best  reflects  the  spirit  of  its  t*\ 
Seoastien  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  the  modest  and  profoundly 
learned  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

We  may  now  return  to  Antoine  Arnauld  and  La  Frequent* 
Communion.    It  was  published,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
year  1643,  two  months  before  the  death  of  Sai 
who  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  before  he  di< 
"first  manifesto,"  to  use  Sainte-Beuve's  expression,  of  I 
school  of  religious  thought  which  he  had  created,  w 
by  bis  most  illustrious  convert  and  dis< 
Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,  published  thirty- five  y- 
before,   no  book  of  devotion,  says  Sai 
dnced  so  great  a  sensation  or  had  such  imp 
sequences.    Written  in  a  clear  and  corn  Id   and* 

austere,  style,  free  from  the  scholastic  pedantry  and  the 
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it  made  the  Jansenist  doctrine*  known  to  a 
circle  far  wider  than  that  reached  by  the  unpolished  and 
somewhat  obscure  writings  of  Saint-Cyran.  From  the  time 
ts  publication  Jansenism  began  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  society.  It  even  became  fashionable,  and  fine 
ladies  neKlrct.il  then  reflHSCCi  loi  the  miliugi  <>i  tke 
- 

uong  those  present  at  the  impressive  funeral  service 
that  was  held  for  M.  de  Saint-Cyran  in  I  Saint- 

Jao]u«-  ,]  ;  ||,  it  P|u  was  M.iri--  «li  GflangB,  Hm  future 
Queen  of  Poland,  whose  thoughts  had  been  recently  turned 
to  religion,  possibly  under  the  sombre  impression  made  on 
her  by  the  death  of  Cinq-liars,  who  had  aspired  to  her 
hand.    From  tin  ••  Frincesse  de  Guemene" 

and  Mme  de  Sable"  made  a  habit  of  passing  several  days 
under  the  roof  of  Port- Royal,  causing  thereby  considerable 
he  Mere  Angeiique. 
iore  sincere  convert  than  any  of  these  three  ladies 
was  Marie  di  Gonaaga's  god-daughter,  the  Duchease  de 
ies.  who  about  the  year  1650  contemplated  retiring 
1  r\cr  husband,  the  only  son  of  the  1 
favourite  of  Louis  XIII  and  liumtriguing  wife,  Mme  de  | 
Teuse.  y  began  to  build  a 

teau  at  Vaumuner,  a  hundred  paces  from  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs.   But  the  duchess  di. 

and  her  husband.  inmrisnlaluY  f<>r  .1  tirn<\  r-tir.-.l  t<>  Port 

ompletion  of  his  own  house.  He 
was  an  eag«-r  ("arti-sian  and  had  translated  tin-  MmmSimTlmWM 

17). 
.is  in  a  measure  owing  to  I 
and  Mme  de  Sabtt  that  jutnU  Communion  was 

For  Mme  de  Guemene\  who  was  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  M.  de  Saint-Cyra  g  refused  to  go  to  a 

ball  on  a  day  on  which  she  had  received  the  Sacrarar 
Mme  de  Sebtt,  who  had  had  permission  to  attend  the  ball, 
reported  Saint  <  vran's  views  to  her  Jesuit  confessor.  H 

rm  in  a  pamphlet.  To  this 
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Arnauld.  urged  by  Saint-Cyran,  prepared  a  reph 
took  the  form  of  an  attack  on  I 

with  regard  to  penitence  and  absolution  and  y  of 

Communion.  The  world  was  now  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
found difference  between  the  Jesuit  and  the  Janv 
conception  of  religion.  The  Jesuits  stood  for  compromise 
and  indulgence,  the  Jans  ■  and  austei 

The  Jesuits  wished  to  accommodate  religion  t  -eda 

of  men  and  women  of  the  world;  the  Janscni-  1  to 

raise  the  standard  of  human  conduct  to  the 

primitive  Christian  pattern.  The  Jesu 

mity  to  outward  rules  and  fori 
chiefly  to  the  inward  conversion  of  the  I  ;nt- 

fivrcmond's  witty  (  m  of  Marickal  d'Hocquincourt 

with  Phe  Canaye  he  makes  the  Jesuit  Father  declare  with 
great  frankness  that  the  animosity  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists  had  nothing  to  do  « 
about  Grace  or  the  five  propositions,  but  rose  en- 

!v  from  th.  ir  rivalry  in  the  g< 
Add  to  this  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  "  Little  Schools,"  as  an  in' 
of  education,  and  their  hereditary  quarrel  v. 
family— for  Antoine  Arnauld,  th< 

Of  Paris  in  their  second 
Jesuits — and  you  have  all  the  elements  of  I  md 

prolonged  contest 

Moreover,  three  years  before  the  publication  of  La 
quente  Communion  there  had  appeared  A  ugustinus 

(1640),  in  which,  in  the  name  of  St  Augustine,  he  had  at- 
tacked the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  of  Grace. 
Thereupon  the  controversy  between  tl 

<>ry  and  the  semi-Pelagian  view  held  by  the  Jesu 
ud  slumbered  since  1607,  broke  out 

alas  Cornet,  Syndic  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  ■ 
drew  up  seven  theological  propositions,  which  he  submit 
to  the  Faculty  for  a  decision  as  to  th.  ir  orthodox,      Hi 
made  no  reference  to  Jansen's  book,  but  it  was  understood 
•that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  Jesu 
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aim  was  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  Augu 

nuch  wordy  warfare,  five  of  the  propositions 
weresubr:  -he  Pope,  and  in  1653  a  Bull  condemning 

them  was  ism:  is  accepted  and  published  in  France, 

and  both  sides  agreed  to  an  armistice.  But  two  year 

.  when  the  Due  de  Lianc  1  tend  of  Arnauld's, 

was  cundrmnt-d  t<>r  Jan--ni>t  t<  n<i- n.  i<-v,  Arn.iuM  rOOCPWtd 
the  contt  ublished  two  let  the  second  of 

which,  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Luynes,  he  declared  that 
the  five  propositions  were  not  in  the  August  in  us,  and  on 
his  own  a.  1  cunt  quoted  Nt  AqgOtfbM  tO  th«-  rttn  t  that 
Grao  when  he  det.  Lord.  The 

Jesuits  brought  tl.  o  the  notice  of  the  Theological 

Faculty,  and  after  long  deliberation  Amauld  was  condemned 

on  the  quev  Met,  as  to 

opositions  were  or  were  not  in  Jansen's 

book  (Jan  1656),  and  then  on  the  question  of  law, 

as  to  :cal  matter  or 

be  second  voting  took  place 
a  greater  than  Arnauld  had  intervened  in  the  dispute,  and 
there  had  appeared  the  first  Provincial  Letter  (January  23). 


II! 

^e  Pascal,  now  in  his  thir  •  vear, 

was  a  man  of  high  distinction,  both  as  a  physicist  and  as  a 

matieian.    More  than  eight  years  bef. 
won  thr  ailnur.mun  oJ  leaned  BwODC  hv  his  account  <.f  the 
■ 

1  great  discovery1,  and  a  year 

n  by  the 

crowning  experiment  <>(  the  PujMle-Done*.    He  w.iv  rven 

more  distinguished  as  a  mathematics  he  age  of 

a  a  work  on  conk  sections,  which 

comprised  the  well-known  Pascal's  Theorem,  and  fourteen 


AN  ■»■■»  mpMmtm  tmvtkanl  U  rUt  (fiAthfciJ  October  4.  *U7)' 
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years  later  (1654)  he  presented  to  one  of  the  scientific 
Academies  at  Paris  several  important  mathematical  treatises, 
including  one  on  the  proper  ingle, 

and  another  on  the  theory  of  Prof 

had  also  been  for  him  ■m\<--    He 

had  always  been  a  001  !>er  of 

the  Cath' 

h  alone  could  it,  on 

November  23,  after  much  bodily  and  m 
crisis  had  I  1  a  species  of  I  ecstasy,  \ 

brought  h:  ntv  and  pea*  in  his 

desire  to  separate  b 
1655,  by  t:  n,  In- 

I'aris  for  ie  comp.i 

m-s.  There  he  resided  with  the  Solitaries,  M.  de 

ies,  he  was  not  a 
It  was  on  the  suggest: 
pamphlet  in  his  defence  had  not  sati-n<  d  hi 
he  wrote  I  •  d  on 

January  23, 1656,  forming  a  small  pampl 
pages.  The  other  sevt ;  appeared  at  int 

until  March  24,  1657.    In  May  of  t 
collection  was  bound  up  togetl 
puMishrr.  with  th< 
rovinciaUs,  on 
a  un  provincial  de  ses  amis  et  aux  R.R.  P 
sujet  de  la  morale  et  de  la  politique  J  :  with  a 

:cole  giving  a  histor> 
It  will  be  seen  t  he  above  tit :  ig  is  said 

about  the  controversy  between  d  the  J» 

but  the  first  four  letters  and  the  1 
this  question.    It  is  only  in 
Pascal  passes  to  of  Jesuit 

casuistry  and  direction.  Further,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  last  eight  letters  are  no  longer  addressed  to  a  supposed 
nd,  but  to  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

1  The  latest  wtttkn  it  that  by  -art,  Maadmtar,  1020;  the 

introduction  and  note*  are  aound  and  acbola; 
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In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Pascal's  case, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  writing. 
not  as  a  judge,  but  as  an  advocate,  even  as  a  passionate 
advocate,  and  that,  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  advocates, 
he  presents  only  the  bad  side  of  his  opponent's  case.  He 
also  resembles  an  advocate  in  this,  that  he  is  writing  from 
rnself  a  theologian,  and  much  of  his 
was  supplied  to  him  by  his  Port-Royal  friends, 

>le,  who  revised  several  of  the  1< 
cars  before  he  had  read  many  of  the  Jansenist 
ijfs.  and  for  the  purpose  of  his  present  work  he  had 
read  Escobar,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  casuist,  through  twice. 
Moreover,  he  had  verified  all  his  references.  All  the  efforts 
of  his  opponents  have  only  convicted  him  of  two  or  three 
inaccuracies,  and  of  a  few  cases  in  which,  by  an  unfair 
on  of  his  authorities,  be  has  misrepresented  their 
meaning.    It  may  be  added  that  he  sometimes  wilfully 
ignores  those  shades  of  distinction  which  are  so  important 
in  casuist  when  all  has  been  said,  when  all  excep- 

tions have  been  taken  to  the  fairness  of  his  attack,  when 
all  the  pleas  that  may  tx  irged  on  behalf 

opponents  have  been  admitted,  the  fact  remains  that  his 
onfrssionil  methods  of  the  Jesuits 
is  unanswerable 
The   Jesuits  aimed  at   being  the  exclusive  spiritual 
•ors  of  society.  Consequently  casuistry,  which  origin- 
proper  seme  dealt  only  with  cases  in  which 
•  lashed  with  another,  had  now  to  decide  cases  in 
1  a  religions  duty  das).  another  duty,  but 

code  of  the  fashionable  world.  It  was  n< 
nothing  that  the  first  work  on  casuist  ry.  which  was  manly 
a  manual  for  the  use  of  confessors,  was  written  by  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  and  that  it  was  in  Spain  that  casuistry 
in  the  hands  of  Loyola's  incccssore  reached  its  fullest 
development.  For  Spain  was  at  one*  the  country  whan 
religion  on  its  formal  M<!r  had  its  ttnmjmf  influence,  and 
where  the  "  point  of  honour"  exercised  a  sway  even  more 

1  9c*  H.  r.  gift,  Tk*  H+mm»  •/  Em-I,  CMrtrtfri,  tyi),  ■+.«•♦». 
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potent  than  that  of  religion.    Moreover,  the  rise  of  the 
director,  or  permanent  keeper  of  the  conscience,  as  opposed 
to  the  temporary  confessor,  and  the  increas 
of  frequent  Communion,  coupled  with  tl 
sometimes  serious  consequences  wh  I  I  usal  of  absolu- 

tion entailed,  made  it  more  and  more  necessa  i  ctors 

to  effect  some  compromise  between  the  cod. 
the  code  of  honour,  if  they  were  to  retain  their  hold  on 
fashionable  society. 

Pascal's  attack  was  directed  against  the  whole  edifice  of 
Jesuit  dominion,  on  the  ground  that  it  rested 
foundation,  that  of  relaxed  moralit)     I  i 
lies  in  his  success — not  in  the  popularity  whi  I  .it  tit- 

Letters  "  achieved  by  t  i  i nd  irony,  their  lu 

passion,  their  dazzling  brilliance  of  style,  but  in  the  fact 
that  they  accomplished  their  purpose.  The  at 
directed,  not  against  individuals,  but  against  a  sy 
and  the  Jesuits  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  reforming 

system.  Though  the  Jesuits  never  forgav- 
vincia  .  they  changed  tt.  iods  of  c< 

It  has  been  said  that  Bourdaloue,  who.  alik 
and  the  confessional,  was  the  sternest  and  most  candid  of 
moral  he  best  refutation  of  Jansenism.    It  may  be 

said  with  greater   truth    that    this  "most  Jar 
Jesuits  "  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  strength  of  Pascal's  case. 
dly,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  supposing  Pascal 
to  be  right  in  his  main  argument,  it  does  not  bat  he 

is  equally  right  on  the  question  of  the  original  controversy. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  five  propositions  are  to 
be  found  virtually,  if  not  textually,  in  Jansen's  book;  but 
as  regards  the  difficult  theological  question  of  Grace,  the 
majority  of  plain  Christians,  whether  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  will  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Jesuit 
than  with  the  Jansenist  doctrine.  Moreover,  even  on  the 
question  of  spiritual  direction,  a  belief  that  the  J 
were  wrong  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  that  the 
Jansenists  were  right.  "The  Jansenists,  wishing  to  make 
all  men  saints,  do  not  find  ten  persons  in  a  whole  kingdom 
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ans  as  they  would  have  them.  Chr 
but  those  who  receive  it  are  men ;  and,  do  what 
we  may,  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  humanity. 
A  too  austere  philosophy  makes  few  wis«  t  too 

vigorous  policy  makes  few  good  citizens;  a  too  severe 
religion  mak<  iigious  for  long.... It  is  certain 

confessors  who  are  too  rigid  make  themselves  rather  than 
sin  the  object  <>f  aversion.  The  repentance  which 
preach  makes  men  prefer  the  easy  course  of  continuing  in 
vice  to  the  difficulties  of  abandoning  it.    But  the  other 
ne  seems  to  me  equally  bad.   If  I  hate  those  morose 
s  who  say  everything  is  a  sin,  I  hate  equally  those 
and  indulgent  confessors  who  say  nothing  is  a  sin, 
»ral  disorder  and  become  secret  partisans  of 
hands  the  Gospel  is  more  indulgent  than 
ion  as  interpreted  by  them  offers  to 
a  more  feeble  opposition  than  reason."  These  words  are 
repotted  by  Saint-fivremood,  ■  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  from 
h  friend.  Ludovic  Stewart,  Lord 
d'Aubigny,  who  was  connected  with  Port-Royal1.  TV 
cisms  are  .  and  wc  may  add  to  them  the  saying  of 

Cardinal  de  Bcrulle,  that  "  the  guidance  of  a  single  soul  is 
*  than  the  government  of  a  kingdom." 
Th<  :ers"  came  to  an  abrupt  termina 

Pascal  ineteeath  letter,  and  had  planned  a 

twent  n  all  of  a  sudden  he  abandoned  the  attack. 

reason  seems  to  have  been  the  disapprobation  < 
Mere  AngOique.  who  thought  that  the  Jesuits  should  be 
opposed  by  more  charitable  methods.    Another  possible 
e  was  t!  ration  of  a  Jesuit  pamph! 

us  pen  against  the  remains  of  heresy,  the  free-  thinking 
npious  tongues,  and  the  other  corruptions  of  the  age." 
this  weighed  with  htm  or  not,  it  is  certain  th> 


<xama  «  Caaoa  o*  Notra-I 
it,  and  Graad  Atoaoaar  to  rtltoarlat  of  Hcafaaii.  U»  «U«  of 
Chart*  II.   H.  a»~>  at  Parti  *r>  altox  raeatvtoy  U»  aaw« 

ih«t  hr  h*d  boaa  noaaaaatad  a  CardteaL  It  to  oftoa  atotod  laittowai 
aducatad  at  Port- Royal.  b«it  ha  waa  twaaty-aawan  whoa  Um  "  Uttta  Sehooto" 
war*  ft  - 
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yean  before  his  death— that  is  to  say,  in  1657— he  began 
to  put  into  execution  his  design  of  writing  a  work  to  confute 
the  free-thinkers,  and  that  for  a  whole  year  he  spent  all  his 
re  in  putting  down  his  ideas  on  paper  lit  Us 

difftrentcs  pens/es  qui  lui  venaient  Id-dcssus).  Mea: 
plan  had  taken  definite  shape,  and  in  June,  1658,  he  ex- 
pounded it  to  some  of  1  1  discourse  which  lasted 
two  or  three  hours.  The  work,  he  often  said,  would  require 
ten  years  of  health  for  its  completion ;  but  this  was  denied 
him.  In  the  middle  of  1658  his  health,  which  had  long  been 
bad,  became  much  worse,  and,  though  he  was  not  00 1. 
to  his  bed,  or  even  to  his  room,  he  was  rendered  "almost 
incapable  of  any  application."   During  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  however,  he  used  to  write  down  or  dictat- 
ideas  or  expressions  that  he  thought  might  be  serviceable 
to  his  design,  using  for  that  purpose  "any  scrap  of  paper 
that  came  to  his  hand."  Thus,  when  he  died,  on  Augu 
1662,  all  that  was  found  of  his  intended  work  was  a 
number  of  fragments  erased  and  altered,  and  often  barely 
legible. 

Yet  it  is  a  consoling  thought  that  these  scratched  and 
scored  remains,  with  all  their  repetitions,  obscurities,  and 
inconsistencies — these  scattered  blocks,  some,  indeed,  ready 
to  be  fitted  into  their  places,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
rough-hewn,  or  even  fresh  from  the  quarry — appeal  to  us 
with  a  more  convincing  accent  than  possibly  the  finished 
edifice  might  have  done.  For  it  was  an  essential  featured 
Pascal's  design  that  his  Apologia  should  be  based  on  human 
experience;  and  here  we  behold  the  foundations  laid  bare 
before  us,  here  we  have  faithfully  sensitised  the  workings 
of  a  suffering  human  soul — its  passionate  cry  for  bet] 
torturing  perplexities  in  face  of  the  enigma  of  human  life, 
and  finally  its  confident  assertion  that  in  Christianity,  and 
in  Christianity  alone,  is  to  be  found  at  once  a  solution  of 
the  problem  and  an  answer  to  the  cry. 

Though  all  attempts  to  piece  together  these  fragments 
into  an  intelligible  whole  have  hitherto  failed,  we  are  not 
without  indications  as  to  Pascal's  design,  as,  at  any  rate, 
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be  provisionally  conceived  it1.    For  the  substance  of  that 
h  he  gave  to  his  friends  in  the  summer  of 
sS  was  reported  by  one  of  his  listeners  eight  years  at 
wards,  and  is  preserved  in  the  preface  ol  Perier 

<»f  the/  rid  more 

fui:  ours  of  Filleau  de  La  Chaise,  which  was 

•  nded  to  form  that  preface,  but  which  was  rejected  as 

too  lor.  .now  also  from  Ci  thy  sources 

that  Pascal's  argument  was  mainly  directed  against  the 

lis  day. 

5  to  1625  free-thought  was  represented 

at  Paris  chiefly  by  a  group  of  young  men  who  were  at  once 

fit.  s  and  free-livers.  These  liberties,  as  they  were 

called,  had  conv  he  spell  of  the  Italian  Vanini,  who 

1 161 7  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  in  Paris, 

and  w.i   1       •     r  heresy  at  Tooloaee  in  roio.  His  principal 

doc  1  ve  according  to  Nature  "—meaning  by  v 

universal  Nature  of  the  Stoics,  but  the  individual 
nature  of  each  man — was  found  very  attractive  by  his 
disciples.  The  most  eminent  of  these,  the  poet  Theophile  de 
11s  expressed  it  in  verse: 

J'approove  qa'an  chaam  mhr*  «n  toot  U  nature, 
Son  empire  «t  plaiaant.  et  m  lot  neat  pas  d 

After  the  death  of  Theop!  ,»6,  his  younger  friend, 

lues  Des  Barreaux,  whose  brilliant  parts  and  easy- 
going character  made  him  a  most  attractive  companion, 
became  th<   leading  spirit  among  th«-  Ubrrttm1 
Before  long  free-thought  spread  to  more  fashionable 
lea.    La  Rochefoucauld  and  Saint  fcvremond.  both 
whom  attained  their  majority  in  1634,  wcrr  deeply  .»tf'-<  ttd 
•  were  the  Princess  Palatine  (Anne  di  Gonxaga)  1 
great  Conde.  though  in  later  years  their  cor 
spired  Boast  pa  wages  in  two  of  his  finest 

funeral  orations.  The  free-thought,  howr  thm  il 

mux  la  Tk»  Frmm  Qmmu-  \  fl 

I  *eh*vr».  Umb  vbooi  Umt* atbiM  mar*  eocnpciaet  Judf*.  —y 
'«Uo»tk»  fcfartau  is  tb«  171&  c«nlary  with  tlw  Wfrtoa  of 
TSlBBlfli  km  b— o 
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lustrious  personages  was  of  a  more  or  less  dilettante 
character.  It  claimed  no  philosophical  foundation,  and 
made  no  attempt  at  propagandism.  Its  breviary  was 
Montaigne's  Essays,  from  tiled  the  set; 

passages  and  ignored  the  rest.  A  more  solid  basis  pre- 
itself  in  the  teaching  of  the  distinguish' 
Gassendi.  who  lectured  at  Paris  from  i'  1  death  in 

1655.    Professing  the  atomic  theory  of  Epi  <•  had 

considerable  influence  on  his  hearers,  among  wh 
Chapelle,  Bernicr,  and  Moliere.    But  he  himself  was  in 
priest's  Orders  and  a  devout  Churchman,  shutting  off  his 
philosophy  and  his  religion  in  water-tight  compartn 
Among  his  more  intimate  friends  were  the  English  philo- 
sopher   Hobbes,    Gabriel    Naude,    the    librarian    of    the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  who  was  a  decided  free-thinker, 
and  Guy  Patin,  the  physician,  who,  though  a  frond 
religion,  hated  atheists  as  much  as  he  did 

But  on  the  whole,  when  Pascal  began  to  plan  his  Apology, 
free-thought  in  France  was  on  the  decline.   Des  Bar 
had  besotted  himself  with  drink,  and,  in  Pascal's  words, 
had  become  "a  brute  beast."  Though  he  scoffed 
when  he  was  in  health,  in  sickness  he  became  d« 
in  1666,  seven  years  before  his  death,  he  was  definite  ly 
converted.  This  was  the  case,  indeed,  with  many  of  the 
esprits  forts  of  the  day.  In  ordinary  times  they  might^hock 
honest  citizens  by  noisy  displays  of  inder 

fear  of  death  they  hastened  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
the  Church. 

Pascal,  however,  like  Moliere  a  few  years  later,  fore- 
saw with  the  prescience  of  genius  the  conflict  between 
incredulity  and  religion  which  must  inevitably  arise.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris  in  1652  and  1653  he  had  been 
intimate  with  two  free-thinkers  of  considerable  ir.- 
and  intelligence — the  Chevalier  de  Mere",  whom  we  have 
already  encountered,  and  another  follower  of  the  gospel 
of  honniUU,  named  Mitton  We  know  little  of  the  latter, 
except  that  he  was  a  finished  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
noted  gambler,  affecting  to  care  for  nothing  but  play 
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and  society,  and.  in  Pascal's  opinion,  concealing  a  fund 
of  egoism  beneath  his  outward  urbu:  Le  moi  est 

halssable;  vous,  Mitton,  le  couvrcz.  vous  ne  l'6tez  pas 
poor  cela." 

In  the  remarkable  and  more  or  less  connected  fragments 

which  form  the  first  section  of  the  Port-Royal  edition  of 

safes,  Pascal  divides  unbelievers  into  those  "who 

seek  God  with  all  their  heart  because  they  do  not  know 

."  and  those  "who  live  without  knowing  Him  and 

fftfp»^g    Him."    "Let   the    latter  give   to   the 

reading  of  these  pages  some  of  the  hours  which  they 

spend  so  uselessly  in  other  pursuits,  and.  whatever  re- 

»nce  they  bring  to  the  task,  they  may  perhaps  find 

t crest,  and  at  any  rate  they  will  not  lose 

mu<  for  those  who  come  with  perfect  si 

and  a  real  desire  to  find  the  truth,   I   hope  that   they 

will  get  satisfaction,  and  that  they  will  be  convinced  of 

the  proofs  which  I  have  brought  together  of  so  divine 

arehgioi 

ave  seen  that.  Descartes  was  hailed  by  the  majority 

hurchmen  as  a  welcome  ally  against  the  free-thinkers. 

Pascal  was  too  dear-sighted  not  to  detect  the  weakness 

1  artesian  ism  as  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 

Chn  he  follows  Descartes  in  distin- 1 

guishing  between  intuitive  ideas  and  knowledge  which  is  J 

demonstration,  he  assigns  the  former,  uni 
Descartes,  to  a  distinct  faculty.  This  faculty  he  calls  some* 

irt  and  sonv 
truth,    be    ■>'•  1  tn  a  fragment  which  Vinet  considers  to.be 

->tc  of  the  /7m my  1.  "not  only  by  the  reason,  t 
also  k'oes  on  to  explain  that  it  is 

by  this  faculty  that  we  apprehend  instinctively  or  I 
principles.  In  another  fragment  he  says, 
art  has  its  reasons,  of  which  the  reason  is  ignorat 
heart  which  feels  God,  and  not  the  reason. 
God  sensible  to  the  heart,  not  to  the  reason1 


1  Ed.  ni—ciSrtci.  is*. 

•  lb..  t?7.  I7«. 
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the  fragmentary  treatise  On  the  Geometrical 
Spirit  he  says  that  God  alone  can  put  the  Divin 
into  the  mind,  and  that  He  has  willed  ti.  should 

enter  the  intellect  through  the  heart,  and  not  the  h< 
ugh  the  intelligence.  Tfrus  he  deposes  what  he  calls 

that  superb  power  of  the  reasoning  faculty"  from  U?e 
throne  to  whicn  Ufflyn^  nad  exalted  it. 

ler,  he  saw  that  Descartes  s  celebrated  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  perfection  would  1 
convince  the  free-thinkers.  They  wanted  a  sci  ind 

not  a  metaphysical,  proof.  Their  watchword  was  Nature. 
To  I  hey  should  go.   But  Pascal  had  no  confidence 

in  the  ordinary  appeal  to  the  works  of  Nature,  wl 
Grotius,  for  instance,  had  made  wi 
De  irritate  religionis  Christiana*  (1627).  The  proof  m 
come  from  the  nature  of  Man  himself.  So  Pascal  pa 
celebrated  picture  of  man  without  God,  of  man  in  Ul 
ry  and  inconstancy,  in  his  ignorance  and  presumption. 
"But  though  he  is  merely  a  reed — the  feeblest  thing  in 
creation — he  is  a  thinking  reed,"  and  therefore  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  creation.  "  He  knows  that  h 
but  he  is  great  because  he  knows  it."  "In  >ght 

of  all  our  miseries,  which  touch  us,  which  hold  us  by- 
throat,  we  have  an  instinct  which  we  cannot  repres- 
exalts  us."   (This  instinct,  it  may  be  noted,  is  practically 
the  same  as  Descartes's  idea  of  Perfection  Phe 

Sceptics  and  the  Dogmatists  are  therefore  both  wrong— the 
former  in  ignoring  the  greatness  of  man,  t  in 

ignoring  his  misery. 

This  hne  had  already  been  taken  by  Pascal  in  a  con  vena- 
tion which  he  had  with  M.  de  Sacy  at  Port- Royal 
on  the  subject  of  Epictetus  and  Montaigne.   A  iu 
of  it  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  import.  1 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Pennies.   For  Ej  nay 

be  taken  as  representing  not  only  ancient  SI  but 

the  Christianised  Stoicism  of  Pascal's  own  day,  as  seen  in 

Balzac  and  Corneille  and   Descartes;  while  Montaigne, 
who  is  here  considered  solely  on  his  sceptical  side,  stands 
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e-thinkers  who  professed  themselves  to  be  hu 

As  a  man  of  the  world,  then,  Pascal  recognised  th< 
of  our  dual  nature,  and  as  a  man  of  science,  he  refused  to 
:i  which  did  not  explain  this  fact 
iigion,  with  its  doctrines  of  Original  Sin 
1  of  Man  and  his  Redemption,  he 
had  found  t: 
h  reconciled  the  contradictions  of  human 


CHAPTER  XI 
PASCAL  AV  \CH  PR( 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavou  iy  to 

indicate  Past.  on  to  the  thought  of  index 

the  aspect  of  his  threefold  opposition  to  tl 
Descartes,  and  to  the  free-thinkers.    I  matt  iscuss 

at  somewhat  greater  length  h  ion  as  a 

h  prose.    "Pascal,"  says  M.  Fai  true 

creator  of  classics  i  prose,  as  C< 

creator  of  classic 

language,  as  one  may  speak  it,  and  as  one  ought  to  write 
it  after  the  lapse  of  two  and  a  half  i 
originated  with  the  Cid  in  poetry,  ami  with 
Letters  in  prose."   No  competent  judge  has  • 
the  claim  hus  put  forward  on  Pascal's  behalf;  but 

in  order  clearly  to  ta  validity,  we  ma  some- 

thing about  the  condition  of  French  prose  before  Pascal 
began  to  write. 

Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  sixteenth 
stand  out  as  pre-eminent — Rabelais  and  first 

half,  Amyot  and  Montaigne  in  the  secon*  i 
Montaigne  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  ft 
prose-writ< t  in  any  age  or  in  any  country  has  shown  greater 
genius  in  t  nent  of  language.  But  though  from  both 

may  be  learnt  lessons  of  style  which  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  neither  can  be  taken  as  a  model.  The  language 
of  th-  .is  still  fluctuating  and  un  The  exact 

meaning  of  words  was  not  fixed 

tangled  itself  from  Latin ;  the  p<  ag  a  w cll- 

balanccd  period  was  in 

nor  Montaigne  was  the  man  to  reduce  tins  anarchy  to  i 
Both  were  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  both  aimed  I 
press veneM  rather  than  correctness 
words  to  express  the  same  idea,  rather  than  select 
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appropna-  Montaigne  hides  the  lack  of  precision  in 

1  ought  by  flitting  from  metaphor  to  met  a] 
CaJ  less  genius,  far  less  1  1  distinc- 

tion than  Rabelais,  is  a  much  better  mi*  i  1  rig,  not  to 

but  to  convince,  he  aimed,  above  all  things,  at 
lucidity.  This  made  him  more  progressive  than  Rabelais,  for 
in  the  pursuit  of  clearness  be  abandoned  many  picturesque 
archaisms  of  vocabulary  and  grammar,  while  his  syntax, 
modelled  on  a  close  study  of  Latin,  became  in 
time  less  Latin  and  more  Fren 

But  Calvm  was  little  read  in  France  except  by  Pro- 
testant* and  had  little  influence  on  other  than  Protestant 
ra.  The  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  did  moat 
raj  standard  of  French  prose  was 
Amyot.    Like  his  disciple  Montaigne1,  he  was  a  thorough 
1  different  way.  He  regarded  his  art,  n< 
ligne,  as  an  expression  of  the  individual  artist,  but 
l  as  a  craft  of  which  the  secrets  were  to  be  acquired 
.  and  practice.  Thus  he  was  always  im- 
proving, till  in  the  end  he  achieved  a  perfect  balance  and 
harmony  in  the  construction  of  his  phrases.  But  he  never 
abandoned  the  redundancy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
n  used  three  words  where  one  would  have  sufficed. 
The  :  ve  of  French  prose  during  the  main 

part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  was  Cardinal  Du  Perron. 
Though  he  retains  the  long  sentences  and  the  redundancy 
predecessors,  his  style  is  dear  and  unembarrassed. 
in  its  greater  logical  precision  and  its  absence  of 
metaphor  it  points  decidedly  forwards.  Largely  owing  to 
iron's  example,  the  UyU  fouri,  or  highly  meta- 
phorical style,  which  was  in  fashion  <  I 

reign  of  I V.  was  replaced  by  one  of  greater 

plainness  and  simplicity 

ran  was  in  high  repute  as  an  orator,  and 
chiefly  in  the  oratorical  period  that  he  excels.  The  task  that 
•d  accomplishment  was  to  fit  French  prose  for 

AmyoTt  ant  Input  tan  t  wfc,  lb*  trMMlaUoo  of  PtvttfcS's  J.*mm,  wm 
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the  expression  of  every  kind  of  idea  and 
set  up  a  general  standard  of  style  which  might  serve  as  a 
model  to  the  ordinary  writer.  The  man  who  prepared  the 
way  for  this  achi<  was  Malhcrbc.  The  pun: 

less,  and  the  precision  which  he  prescribed  I 
he  also  practised  in  prose;  and  when  his  friends  ask«  I 
why  he  did  not  write  a  grammar,  he  rei 
translation  of  the  thirty-third  book  •  But   the 

younger  generation  found  something  defective  in  this 
model,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  of  one 
of  his  most  respectful  dis* ;  of  the  most  cele- 

brated authors  of  our  time,"  says  Vaugelas,  "who  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle  on  the  question  of  the  pur 
language,  and  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  greatly  contributed 
to  it.  for  all  that  lacked  netteU  of  style,  alike  in  the  p 

words  and  in  the  form  and  measure  of  his  periods. 
He  sinned  generally  in  all  these  matters,  and  could  not 
even  understand  what  was  meant  by  a  finished  style  {style 
form£),  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  putting  one's 
words  in  their  right  order,  and  of  properly  coi 
co-ordinating  one's  periods."  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  translate  neUeti,  for  which  there 
exact  eqi:  Perhaps  the  nearest  word  is 

and,  in  fact,  Vaugelas  uses  the  phrase  style  formi  to  denote 
the  same  quality. 

The  two  writers  whose  authority  had  the  greatest  weight 
with  Vaugelas  were  Du  Perron  and  Nicolas  Cocffetcau,  the 
Dominican  Bishop  of  Marseilles.  The  latter's  earliest 
ings  date  from  1603.  His  best-known  ones  are  his  Tableau 
des  Passions  (16x5)  and  his  Histoire  Romaine.  Though  his 
is  wanting  in  di  and  original:  pure, 

dear,  and  free  from  affectation.  But  it  is  also  diffuse,  and 
the  periods  are  not  only  too  long,  but  the.  igged 

ends,  due  to  the  common  fault  of  tacking  on  relative  clauses 
without  regard  for  balance  and  harmony.  French  rhetoric 
had  still  to  await  its  professor. 

He  appeared  in  the  year  following  Coeffeteau's  death 
(1624),  and  his  name  was  Jean  Guez  de  Balzac;  we  have 
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already  met  him  as  the  distant  oracle  of  the  Hotel  de 

was  in  this  year  that  he  published  the  first 

ilrnen t  of  his  Letters,  and  he  was  at  once  recognised  as 

rmer  of  French  prose.  "This  young  man,"  said 

Malherbe  in  a  spirit  of  generous  prophecy,  "  will  go  further 

rose  than  anyone  has  yet  done  in  Fran 

ire  concerned  here  with  the  style  of  Balzac's  writings, 
and  instance;  but  it  may  be  well  to  point 

I  assing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was 
utt  id  of  ideas,  or  was  merely  an  empty  phrase- 

monger 'icisms  are  marked  by  good  sense 

and  go  as  may  be  seen  by  bis  appreciations  of 

Montaigne  and  Malherbe,  and  by  his  remarks  on  the  famous 
Cid.    "Since  Corneille  has  succeeded 
ile  violating  the  rules  of  art,  it  shows  that  he  has  a 
>  succeeds  better  than  the  rules."  And  again: 
>  know  the  art  of  p»—« '™g  is  not  so  valuable  as  to  know 
please  without  art."  The  intellectual  weakness  of 
Balzac's  style  lies  in  its  abuse  of  commonplace  and  vague 
generalities,  and  in  the  elaborate  art  with  which  he  develops 

were  novel  and  profound 

t  as  a  matter  of  and  of  the  formal 

Balzac  is  admirable.  The  opening  and  the 

close  of  the  much-admired  letter  of  oooMtetfoi  vttcfc  hi 

wi  Cardinal  de  La  Valet te  will  serve  as  examples: 


*MI  *vr>     rt   -jur 

krtta  de  pMMr  hm 


rlara 
oujoun 


m  Mr 
w  vow 

■  Jr»nn 
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Je  parte  hardiment  dune  4mc.  dont  je  connais  il  y  a  loagtemps  la 
soudite  L'obstinaUon  de  cette  violent©  Fortune 
Constance  d'un  vieux  Komain.  m  brisera  sans  doute  contre  la  vAtrc 
Mille  malices  de  aa  (aeon  ne  seront  pas  capable*  d'elever  en  votre 
esprit  on  mouvement  d  impatience,  ou  un  commencement  de  mur- 
mure.  Qu'a-t-elle  gagne  jusques  a  present?  EUe  ne  saurait  vous 
reprocher.  monseigneur.  le  moindre  peche  d  omission,  sott  contre  la 
patrie.  soit  contre  la  parente.  Et  quelque  dangereux  choix  quelle 
semble  vous  presenter  en  vous  montrant.  d'un 
vous  envoie  des  soupirs,  et  de  1'autre  un  roi  qui  vous  fait  des 
commandements.  je  la  dene  de  me  dire  ce  que  vous  oublies  en  cette 
rencontre,  pour  vous  acquitter  de  1'une  et  de  1  autre  obligation; 
pour  satisfaire  a  la  premiere  et  a  la  seconde  piete.  que  l.i  Nature 
exigede  voaa. 

Vow  seres  done  tons  deux,  si  elle  ne  cease,  un  continue!  spectacle 
a  toute  la  terre.  et  Ton  ne  vous  regardera  pas  moins  sur  I*  theatre. 
Vous  et  la  Fortune,  que  Vous  et  les  Espagn.  ra  sa 

coutume,   monseigneur.   et   vous  la  vdtre:   ella  fera  sea  desordres 
ordinaire*,  et  von*  feres  votre  devoir  comme  auparava 

monstrous  hyperbolas  of  the  first  passage,  and  the 
empty  commonplaces  of  the  second,  are  h  iracter- 

»ut,  leaving  thes<  account, 

see  that  the  architecture  of  the  sentences  is  admirable. 
They  are  perfect  in  balance  and  harmony,  qualities  which 
not  only  have  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  ear,  but  win 
combined  with  the  propriety  and  precision  of  the  language, 
heJp  to  make  the  meaning  (such  as  it  is)  transp  »*ar 

and  lucid.  Here  for  tin-  first  tirnt-  in  periodic  French  prose 
we  have  complete  net! 

Balzac's  reputation  as  a  master  of  style  continued  till 
his  death  in  1654,  and  during  that  period  French  prose  was 
largely  modelled  on  his  pattern.  I  was 

his  senior  by  seven  years,  it  can  be  said  that  "he  had 
studied  rhetoric  under  Balza  ire  imported  an 

element  of  wit  and  urbanity  into  his  letters,  wh  ;  ite 

of  some  strained  and  affected  passages,  show  greater  ease 
than  his  ma  remond,  an  excellent  judge, 

says  of  them  that  "they  have  an  indefinable  charm,  and 
are  so  ingenious  and  so  polished,  so  delicate  and  so  agree- 
able, that  they  destroy  one's  taste  for  Attic  wit  and  Roman 
urbanity."  So  far,  indeed,  as  substance  go  ire,  for 
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the  most  part.  little  but  agreeable  nonsense;  but  with  their 
short  and  crisp  sentences,  and  their  general  lightness  of 
touch,  they  are  surprisingly  modern  in  form. 

r  hand.  Descartes's  excellence  as  a  writer 

comes  from  the  clearness,  the  orderly  sequence,  and  the 

vigour  Hi^ht.  He  cared  nothing  for  tt)  ian's 

red  all  graces  and  ornaments  of  style ;  his  sole 

aim  was  to  express  himself  simply  and  1  Vet  in  the 

'-  a  conspicuous  place 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  prose-writer,  and  the  Discount  4* 
U  Sfitkode  was  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  classical 
French  prose.    Nowadays  a  somewhat  lower  and,  as  it 

illy  taken  of  his  n. 

ts  not  a  pioneer,"  say  MM.  Hannequin 

and  Thai:  1  phrase  is  precisely  that  of  his  time." 

t  can  be  brought  against  his  style."  says 

lmbered  by  Latin 

is  phras.  ■;  drags,  and  which 

v,  is  not  free  from  awkwardness;  its  move- 

0  measured  and  too  calm ;  it  lacks  colour  and 
"Descartes  as  a  u  iys  M.  Lanson,  "has 

perhaps  been  overpraised.    His  phrase  is  long,  hampered 

1  ccessory  and  subordinate  clauses,  heavy  with  relatives 

•ns,  redolent  of  Latin  and  the  schools      Est 

has   neither   th<    u.II  rnn<<l   pfamtl   Of    Voiturt     n<>r    th<* 

tied  myself  with  these  authorities,  because 
Professor  Saintsbury,  a  most  competent  judge  of  style, 
takes  a  different  view,  and  in  his  Short  History  of  French 
ned  it  with  great  vigour  tad  coa- 
ling to  a  famous  passage  of  the  Discomrs  4$ 
says  that  "all  is  simple,  straightforward, 
admirably  clear;  but  at  the  mi  prose  is  fluent, 

modulated,  harmonious,  and  possesses,  if  not  the  grace  of 
superadded  ornament,  those  of  perfect  proportion  and  un- 
ernnjr  rh nice  of  words."  Professor  Saintsbury  a>: 

1  sentences  are  sometimes  very  long— in  one  of 
tters  there  is  a  sentence  which  contains  about  four 
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hundred  words— but  he  qualifies  this  b 

h  is  more  apparent  than  real,  tl  >.ng  chosen 

to  link  by  conjui.  lauses  which  are  independently 

led,  and  whirh  by  dift< 
the  omission  of  the  conjunction,  mi 

linking  by  conjui  which  destroys  the 

balance  and  harmony  of  Descartes's  s<  I  effec- 

tually dej  in  of  that  netUU  upon  which 

But  I  will  give  part  of  the  passage 
lessor  Saintsbury  refers,  so  tha;  lers  may  judge  for 

themselves.  It  forms  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Discours  de  I*  Mithode. 

J'etais  aloes  en  AUemagne.  oo  1'occasion  des  guerre*  qui  n'y  toot 
pas  encore  finies  m'svsit  appele;  et,  oomme  je  retourasis  do  couronne- 
ment  de  I'empcrcur  vers  1'armee.  le  commencement  de  1'hiver  marrtta 
en  on  quartier  on.  ne  trouvant  aucune  conversation  qui  me  d. 
et  n'ayant  d'ailieurs.  par  bonheur.  aucuns  aoins  ni  passions  qui  me 
trooblaasent.  je  demeurais  tout  le  jour  enferme  seul  dans  nn  poete 
on  j 'avals  tout  le  loisir  de  m «  le  mes  pensee* 

quelle*  1'une  des  premieres  fut  que  je  m'avisai  de  consider- 
souvent  il  n'y  a  pas  tant  de  perfection  dans  lea  ouvragea  composes 
de  plusieurs  pieces,  et  faits  de  la  main  de  divers  maltres,  qu  .  i 
auxquels  un  senl  a  travaille.i  Ainsi  voit-on  que  les  batiments  qu'un 
•eul  architecte  a  entrepris  et  acheves  ont  routume  d'etre  plus  beau 
et  mieux  ordoones  que  ceux  que  plusieurs  ont  tftch^  de  racon 
en  faisant  •ervir  de  vieillea  murailles  qui  avaient  M  baties  a  d'autres 
fins  I  Ainsi  ces  anciennes  dtea  qui.  n'ayant  ete  au  commencement 
que  des  bourgades.  sont  devenoes  par  sneceasion  de  temps  de  grandes 
villes,  sont  ordinairement  si  mal  compassees,  au  prix  de  ces  places 
regulieres  qu'un  ingenieur  trace  a  sa  fantaisie  dans  une  plaine. 
qu  encore  que,  connderant  leurs  edifices  chacon  a  part.  < 
souvent  autant  ou  plus  dart  qu'en  ceux  des  autres.  toutefois. 
oomme  Us  sont  arranges,  id  nn  grand,  la  ui 
rendent  les  rues  courbees  et  inegaks.  on  dirait  plutot  que  e'est  la 
fortune  que  la  volonte  de  quelques  horn  mes  usant  de  raisoo  qui  les 

easy  to  see  the  faults  of  this  passage,  especially  of 
the  last  sentence.   Its  length  is  no  mere  r  :  punctua- 

tion, for  it  forms  only  one  complete  period,  the  clauses  of 
which  are  inextricably  linked  together.  But  there  are  so 
many  quts,  so  many  incidental  and  relative  clauses,  that 


though  the  meaning  is  clear,  it  requires  something  of  an) 

to  disentanc  ue  that  somewhat  similar 

ices  may  be  found  in  Pascal;  but  in  him  they  are  the* 

whereas  in  Descartes  they  are  almost  the  rule. 

is  the  phrase  of  his  time." 
-re  says  of  Descartes's  st\  but  little 

»  that  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  author  I 
nU   Communion    (1643).     Indeed,    in    the    formal 
qualities  1  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  it.    Even  the 

enemies  of  Port- Royal  admitted  that  the  Solitaries  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  language,  and 
i  the  most  illustrious  was  Antoine  Arnauld. 
But  the  forty-four  star  -  works  repose  un- 

touched on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  and  no  one  now 
reads  even  La  IriquenU  Communion.  Yet  Arnauld  is  ad- 
argument ;  he  is  clear.  lucid,  and  cogent  tad  his 
senten.  >•-.  iinlik*-  DeSCaitef's,  Sit  wll  b.il.tn..<i  .m<l  har- 
monious,  But  when  he  wishes  to  be  impressive  he  becomes 
wooden,  laboured,  and  monotonous.  As  Bossuet  says  of 
the  whole  school  oi  val.  his  style  lacks  variety  and 

charm.  There  is  n  luality  about  it,  and  it  is  in- 

n  more  mal  grace  and  perfection 

great  antis« 
ing  now  got  some  notion  as  to  the  respective  if 
of  Balzac.  Descartes,  and  Antoine  Arnauld.  who  may  be 
regarded  1  ree  most  conspicuous  writers  • 

ie  second  quarter  of  the  se\ 
we  are  in  a  \ 

luced  by  Pascal,  and  wl 
called  the  first  writer  of  French  classical  prose.    For  as 

is  not  su  >say 

he  is  the  first  writer  of  genius— a  state- 
vrnrorrrrt.  f..r  Rabelais  and  KoBttifM 
genius—  but  we  must  try  and  dis- 
lus  genius  acted,  and  how  it  affected  the 
Preach  prose,  so  that  even  at  the  present 
<lred  an  ••ars.  his 

indation  of  a  good  prose  style. 


are  certai 

:  in  what  v 
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Pascal  was  a  man  of  few  books,  but,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  ardour  and  intensity  of  his  temperament 
books  which  he  read  affected  him  deeply.   In 
at  the  time  of  his  first  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  be  became 
familiar  with  th<  chief  Jansenist  works,  with 
FriqutnU  Communion,  and  especially  w  .  ran's 

Lettres  spirit  utiles.  It  was  doubtless 

Roannez  and  the  Chevalier  de  Me>e\  who  introduced  him 
to  the  writings  of  Balzac,  and  he  may  will  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Grand  Epistolur  when  he  says  that  Vilo- 
quencc  continue  ennuie,  or  when,  in  a  well-known  pensie,  he 
contrasts  an  author  with  a  man. 

It  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  society  of  the  sain 
he  became  acquainted  with  Montaigne.    A     1 
said,  Montaigne  was  the  breviary  of  men  of  the  world  and 
free-thinkers  like  Mere"  and  Mitton ;  and  it  has  been  re< 
shown  that  Pascal's  references  to  the  Essays  are  to  the 
edition  which  was  published  in  1652,  the  year  of  Pascal's 
first  visit  to  Paris1.    How  profound  was  the  impression 
which  Montaigne  made  upon  Pascal  we  know 
from  the  Pensies,  but  from  the  Conversation  with  M.  ie 
Sacy.   And  Pascal  must  have  been  impressed  not 
the  substance,  but  also  by  the  style  of  Montaigne's  book. 
Here  was  no  mere  author,  but  a  man — a  vie.  it 

is  true,  but  an  artist  whose  guiding  principle  was  to  make 
his  language  a  faithful  mirror  of  his  thought. 

And  this,  too,  is  the  dominant  quality  of  Pascal's  style. 
But  while  Montaigne's  restless  and  proteiform  speech  corre- 
sponds to  the  vagrant  fancies  of  his  ever-changing  thought, 
Pascal's  is  the  expression  of  a  deeply -pondered  c 
The  one  plays  on  the  surface,  the  other  penetrates  to  the 
depths.  Montaigne's  dissipates  his  thought  as  through  a 
prism  into  a  rainbow  of  many  colours;  Pascal's  concen- 
trates it  in  a  focus  of  white  light.  Montaigne  glances  from 
metaphor  to  metaphor;  Pascal's  metaphors  are  rare,  but 
they  are  illuminating.    Yet  in  his  marvellous  lucidit 

*  He  was  at  Pari*  from  February  to  October,  163a,  and  again  from  May 
to  December,  1653. 
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precision  he  only  differs  in  degree  from  Balzac  and  Descartes 
and  Arnauld.    As  Brunetiere  has  well  pointed  out.  H 
rather  by  its  variety  that  Pascal's  phrase  differs  from  I 
its  predecessors.    "While  theirs  is  illumined  by  a  I 

white  and  cold  light,  the  ilates  and  plays 

through  that  of  Pascal,  filling  it  with  heat 
Hie  movement,  life— these  in  very  truth  are 

crowning  qualities  of  Pascal's  style;  the  qualities  wh 
distinguish  it  from  the  cold  and  lifeless  monotony  of  a 
rhetorician  like  Balzac,  or  of  a  real  thinker  like  Antoine 
Arnauld,  who,  though  he  could  reason  with  force  and 

.  could  not  breathe  into  his  style  the  emotion  and 
the  fire  which  he  undoubtedly  felt.  Thus  the  apology  wh 
proposed  to  publish  in  his  own  defence  failed  to  sat; 
his  friends  <  yal.  They  listened  to  it     in  respc 

silence."    So,  turning  to  Pascal,  he  said:  "You  who  are 
young — you  ought  to  do  something  " ;  and  Pascal,  accept 
ing  the  suggestion,  produced  the  first  Provincial  b 

secret  of  Pascal's  success  in  making  his  style  a  true 

from  any  sort  of  trick  or  mannerism.    You  can  no  more 
parody  him  than  you  can  parody  Plato,  or  Boccaccio,  or 
Cardinal  Newman.    For  a  mannered  style  becomes  v 
instead  of  flexible.    Instead  of  moulding  itself 

ights  and  emotions  of  th<  it  stamps  them  » 

its  own  impress.  It  imprisons  them  instead  of  sharing  th 

freedom.  It  becomes  a  mask  instead  of  a  mirror.  Pascal's 

v,  is  as  free  as  air,  and  as  supple  as  a 

•as  Du  Vair  has  only  one  period,  the  oratorical; 

whereas  Balzac  is  always  the  rhetorician ;  whereas  Descartes 

I  Arnauld  can  only  reason;  Pascal  has  as  many  note 
his  instrument  as  Rabelais.    He  is  by  turns  esoaoei 
ironical,  dramatic ;  he  can  narrate  with  absolute  simplki  I 
orreaso:  ■<-  dose  logic  of  Descartes.  All  this  is  true 

he  PtovinctmUt,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  ores' 
concerned.   But  in  the  Pmudn  he  rises  even  to  a  higher 
ays  Sainte- Beuve  finely. "  is  an  admirable 
writer  in  his  finished  work ;  but  he  is,  perhaps,  even  superior 
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in  the  one  in  which  be  wa:>  intexrupi  i<l  he  adds  the 

reasot  tyle  of  the  Pensees  appeai  i ore  trans- 

parently sincere  because  it  has  been  caught  so  near 
source,  at  the  very  point  where  it  sprim  he  mind." 

h  Pascal  our  survey  fitly  closes.   He  not  only  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era,  bir 

men  of  1660  might  have  said  of  him,  as  the  men  of  1830 
said  of  Chateaubriand,  "Nous  sommes  tous  - 
Boileau,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  1  y  off- 

spring of  the  Provincial  Letters."   Ardent  partisan  of  the 

its  though  he  was,  he  declared  that  Pascal 
them  all1,    lime  de  SeVigne^s  enthusiasm  for  the  "little 
Letters  "  is  expressed  in  rapturous  Can  you 

a  more  perfect  style,  a  more  natural,  a  more  < 
a  more  worthy  descendant  of  Plato's  dialogues?  And 
when,  after  the  first  ten  Letters,  he  address*  rend 

seriousness !  what  solidity !  what  force !  what 
eloquence!  what  love  for  God  and  the  trur 
Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere  are  Pascal's  pupils  in  the 
study  of  human  nature,  and  the  dramatic  touche- 
which  La  Bruyere  enlivens  his  Characters  recall  those  1 
Letters.  The  Jesuit  Bourdaloue  protest*  :h«  pulpit 

against  the  unfairness  of  Pascal's  attack,  but  the  pur 
lofty  standard  of  morality  which  he  upheld  durii. 
career  as  a  preacher  and  spiritual  director  was  that  for 
1 1  Pascal  had  contended.  Moliere's  morality  was  of  a  less 
austere  type,  but  in  Tartuffe  he  borrows  more  than  on< 
from  Pascal's  armoury.    Racine,  the  pu| 

kg  his  former  teacher-  ce  of 

malice  and  wit,"  renounced  the  stage  un< 
his  Jansenist  bringing  up.    And  as  for  hi 
prose,  the  lightest,  the  easiest,  the  most  modern  prose  of 
the  seventeenth  century",  the  prose  of  the  two  malicious 

1  Boileau  aapreawri  thi»  opinion  at  a  dinner-party  at  which  hi- 
Bourdaloue  and  another  Jesuit  were  present  (aee  a  letter  of  Mom  de  Sevi«ne 
dated  January  15.  1690). 

•  "Cette  proae  du  Racine  eat  un  delice.   C'e»t,  de  tout**  lea  prates  du 
xvir»  stsde,  la  plus  Mfftre,  la  plus  iMsfK  et  oaDe  aussi  qui  coutient  le 
l"  (J.  Letnaftre,  Jemm  Raettu). 
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rs,  and  of  the  abridged  hi*  Koyal.  does  it 

proceed,  as  M.  Gazier  says,  directly  from  Pascal? 

teen  months  after  the  publication  of  the  last 
Prmnnciu.  who  had  Pahs 

from  the  provinces,  played  for  the  first  til 

cults.   In  March,  1661.  Maran 

elmas,  Fouquet,  who  had  aspired  to  be  Mazarin's 

successor,  was  arrested  at  Nantes,  and  Louis  XIV  became 

t  as  well  as  in  name  the  absolute  monarch  of  France. 

-  -en  days  before  this  If  oliere's  Les  Fdcktux  had  called 

forth  from  La  Fontaine  the  lines  quoted  on  a  former  page: 


..untenant  il  oe  taut  pas 
Quitter  la  nature  dun  pa*. 


The  Classical  Age  was  established. 

Here  it  may  be  pertinently  asked;  why,  if  Pascal's  prose 
•bows,  as  it  certainly  does,  all  the  qualities  of  the  Hiirrinl 
•eginning  of  that  age  is  dated  from  Let  Pricieusts 
and  not  from  Let  Lettres  Provincial* j?    The 
answer  is  that,  widely  though  the  Letters  were  read 
deeply  though  pressed  the  best  intellects  of  the  day. 

inaugurate  a  literary  n-  Popular 

though  they  ware,  tbey  were  not  so  popular  as  the  Timo- 
ctale  of  Thomas  Corn*  more  than  three  and  a  half 

years  publicat  /and 

us  of  bad  taste  continued  to  flourish  und« 
t   patronage  of  Fouquet.    But    Pascal's  prose 
ibly  enables  us  to  measure  the  distance  that  we 
•urse  of  these  pages, 
side  of  the  prose  of  Montaigne,  and  we  see  t . 

hange,  which  we  find  pervading  the  whole 

iture.  was  due  primarily  to  a  come-not  Ktin* 

Chang  cmperof  the  nation.  The  religious  wars  had 

people  weary  of  that  individualistic  spirit  by  which 

n  is  fostered  .reason  of  the  League  had 
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well-nigh  reduced  France  to  a  Spanish  Pi  .vholc 

nation  craved  for  rest  and  order  and  sobriety.  Malherbe's 
influence  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  embodied  this 
new  spirit,  and  it  was  in  true  conformity  with  the  same 
spirit  that  he  insisted  on  the  value  of  form  in  literature, 
that  he  taught  writers  to  criticise  their  own  work — in  a 
word,  to  reason  about 

At  the  same  time  France  began  to  rebuild  her  social 
fabric.  Religion  was  once  more  established  as  a  o 
and  beneficent  force,  and  by  her  side  arose  a  new  power. 
Society;  while,  on  the  initiative  of  Richelie  rk  of 

organisation  was  extended  to  language  and  lit 

But  the  old  forces,  good  and  e\  .^gled  for 

mastery,  and  the  first  man  of  genius  *  t  rated  the 

new  era  testifies  to  the  conflict  of  its  aims.  Corneille  is  at 
once  a  romanticist  and  a  classic 

reflect  his  own  strongly  individual:  ;,  but 

at  tli*  MOM  time  he  recognises  the  influence  of  society  and 
official  criticism  in  the  domain  of  taste.    He  submi* 
plays  to  the  habittus  of  Mme  de   Ramb<  alon, 

though  he  ignores  their  judgment.    He  receive 
spect  the  views  of  the  Academy,  though  he  defends  his  own 
ubtlety  of  a  Norman.   He  had  three  masters  to 
conciliate:   the  critics,   the  public,  and  his  own  g 
Sometimes  he  followed  one,  sometimes  the  otl 
often  he  compromised  with  wonderful  adroitness  between 
the  three.   It  was  to  please  the  public,  and  to  prov 
his  hand  had  not  lost  ing,  that  he  wrote  (Edipe. 

Its  success  was  a  clear  sign  that  the  public  was  not  yet 
converted  to  the  true  faith.   With  / 
produced  later  in  the  same  year  (1659),  the  s< 
may  be  said  to  have  launched  their  assault,  but  1 
the  concerted  attack  of  Moliere,  Boileau,  La  ,  and 

Racine  before  the  final  victory  was  won. 

The  victory  was  not  achieved  without  loss.    In  the 
Classical  Age  we  miss  some  qualities  which  w< 
return  for  many  a  long  year.    Imagination  and  emotion 
were,  of  course,  not  absent,  for  literature  cannot  exist 
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tit   reason  held  them  in  severe  check. 
1  we  miss  that  primary  function  of  the  imagina- 
ry seeing  images,  in  calling  up  at  will 
ward  appeara  hings.    In  a  word,  literati. 

becomes  more  abstract  and  less  concr<  is  especia 

■■  language.    It  is  more  logical,  but  1 
It  appeals  to  the  intellect  directly  instead 

1  nostre  langagc."  says  Mon- 
taigi  ve  assez  d'estoffc.  mais  un  peu  faute  de 

fac<  was  now  perfect,  hut  there  was 

some  loss  of  "stuff."  But  whatever  the  loss.  >ry 

was  rompl.t.     At  i...-t  ir-n,  h  writer!  had  mrpriied  the 
secret,  not  only  of  classical  literature,  but  of  all  abiding 
■-■  and  all  abiding  art;  that  it  is  founded  upon  two 
ruth  to  Nature,  and  truth  to  the  ideal  of  the 
individual  artist 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

1601  La  Sagissi. 

1602  St  Francois  de  Saks  at  Paris. 

1605  Malherbe  comes  to  Paris. 

1606  Death  of  Desportes. 

1607  L'Astrdi  (completed  1627). 

1608  Regnier's  Sa: 
Introduction  dlaVii  divoti. 

1609  Jesuit  College  of  Clermont  reopened. 

1610  Death  of  Henry  IV 

161 1  Death  of  Bertaut 
Oratoire  founded. 

161 5  Cofffeteau's  Tableau  dis  Passions. 
^617?  Pyrami  §t  Tkisbi. 
.1618  Alterations  to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  completed. 

1624  Richelieu  first  Minis* 

1625  Death  of  Theophile  de  Vian. 

..  D'Urfe. 
Balzac's  first  volume  of  Letters. 

ttTZrgeries. 

Bt  of  Port-Royal  move  to  Paris. 

1626  Sylvie. 

1628  Death  of  Malherbe. 

Opera  preface  to  Tyr  it  Sidon. 
*  1629  (or  1630)  MiliU. 

1630  Malherbe's  collected  poems. 
Sihanir*. 

Compmgnie  du  Saint-Sacrement  founded. 

1631  Li  Princi. 

1633  Tristan  L'Hermite's  PlainUs  d'Acanti. 

1634  Theatre  du  Marais  opened. 
Sopkonisbi. 

1636  War  declared  against  Spain 
Mi 
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1636  Lis  Sosus. 

-  Thr  Ltd   winter  of  1636-7). 

.in  becomes  director  to  Port- Royal. 
Academic  Francaise  legally  constituted. 

:  UOHTt  d4  la  MHkod*. 

Lis  Vistomnmint. 
1638  MM.  de  Port-Royal  move  to  Port-Royal  dea  Champa. 
1640  Horace. 
-.nm. 

Attgushnus. 

alas  Poussin  at  Paris  (1641-2). 
Death  of  Richelieu  (December). 

heucU  (winter  of  1642-3). 
Death  o<  Louis  XI 1 1 

Lm  FrdnfU0utt  Communion. 

\ttnttm. 
La  Mort  is  Pompit  (winter  of  1643-4). 
Scdoolt. 
Typhon. 

Rodaptm  (winter  of  1644-5). 
1643  Sa\nt-G*n*it. 
USwm. 
Joisltt,  cm  U  Maltri  VmUt. 

Saenr-s  paintings  of  the  hfe  of  St  Bruno  (1643-8). 
>rganiaatJon  of  the  "LittJe  Schools.  " 

radtus  (winter  of  1646-7). 

1647  Venc4tU%. 

■ 

1648  Outbreak  of  the  Fronde. 
Death  of  Voitore. 

1649  Trmikf  i*$  Pmssio> 
Vesture's  (Emm  iimmrmu. 

U  Grmni  Cyrm  (completed  1653). 
1630  Death  of  Descartes. 

1651  Xtcomii*. 

Saint  /own 
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1651  Moist  mm/. 

Ls  roman  comujus. 

L'amour  d  la  mods  (or  1632). 

1652  End  of  the  Fronde. 
PetikanU. 
Socratt  Ckrestisn. 

1653  Htstotrt  d$  tAeadsmie  Francaiss. 

1654  Death  of  Balzac. 
CUtu  (completed  1660). 
AUuric. 

Le  Parasite. 
Ls  Pedant  joud. 
La  bells  Platdsuss. 

1656  La  Pucslls. 

Lss  Provincials*. 
Timoctats. 
La  Pricisuss. 

1657  Clovis. 

Ls  Campagnard. 

1659  (Edipe. 

Les  Pricisusss  ridiculss. 

1660  Death  of  Maxarin. 


APPENDIX   B 
ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS1 

The  first  important  work  of  our  period  to  appear  in  an  English 
drew  was  L*  Arrets,  of  which  the  First  Part  (1607)  was  trans- 
lated by  John  Pyper  in  1620.  But  before  this,  is.  not  later  than 
1614.  Fletcher  had  made  use  of  the  Second  Part  (16x0)  for  his 
tragedy  of  Valsntinian.  The  same  source  provided  him  in  part 
with  material  for  his  comedy  of  Monsisur  Thomas  (date  un- 
certain)*. 

1  My  chief  tourre  of  information  i«  A.  H.  Upham,  The  French  \nflutnc* 
m  Emtluk  Liisrmtwre,  from  the  occasion  sf  BUtmbstk  to  tks  ," 
•  Upham,  op.  cM..  pp.  365-368. 
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The  marriage  of  Charles  I  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France 

-5)  Ifave  a  direct  tmpube  to  intellectual  intercourse  tiiilmiea 

the  two  nations     In  that  year  James  Howell  returned  to  his 

friend  Sir  John  Smith  a  copy  of  Balzac's  L$tttn  (published  in 

ith  the  remark  that  he  found  some  of  them  "ft 
and  others  "  puffed  with  profane  Hyperboles,  and  larded  up  and 
down  with  gross  Flatteries »."    A  translation  of  the  Letters 
appeared  in  1634.  followed  by  translations  of  the 
eohimos  in  1638  and  1639.    The  Prime*  appeared  in  1648. 

It  wis  .it  the  Queen's  command,  or.  at  any  rate,  under  her 
auspices  that  an  English  translation  by  Joseph  K utter  of 
Cornxiixe's  (  td  was  staged  in  1638.  But  within  twenty  months 
of  the  publication  of  Horace  and  before  that  of  Cimmm  the 
theatre*  were  closed  and  all  plays  were  suppressed  by  ordinance 
(September  2. 164a).  and  it  was  not  till  fourteen  years  fatter  that 
stage  plays  began  to  put  in  a  timid  appearance  in  private  houses. 
It  was  therefore  only  in  1655  and  1656  that  translations  of 
rajnijfi  and  /ftpes  followed  that  of  the_£*«'.  and  they  were 
y  poor  quality   The  translator  was  un  Lever, 

who  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the 
Hagu«  lie  Restoration  Corneille  found  a  more  worthy 

translator  in  Mrs  Katharine  Philips,  the  "Matchless  Orinda." 
whose  rhymed  version  of  Pomph  was  acted  in  Dublin  and 
London  in  1663.  She  also  translated  four  acts  of  H  or  act,  bat 
she  died  before  completing  the  work  (1664).  and  the  fifth  act 
was  supplied  by  Denham.  Versions  of  Hhaclxux  and  StumUJs 
were  also  acted,  the  former  m  London  in  1664.  the  latter  at 
Dublin  in  1670.  In  1671  Charles  Cotton  made  a  new  transla- 
tion  of  Horait*.  Pepys.  who  thought  Hart*  a  'srily  tra* 
iiltuisnil  this  performance  of  Hhmchui  "to  bio  extraordinary 


moman<  1  s  f..'m«l  k'rr.»t  f.i\'>iir  in  tin*  <«>untrv 
unon  wealth  PoUnrnmift  appeared  in  an  g"ff*fh 
and  from  \db\  translations  of  La  Cal- 

flle  de  Scudery  were  published  in  cootinaons 

lenaf.  ttta  r  Hawed  ess  pet  mis  letter,  whisk 

restarts  es  Letters  at  tea  heed  ef  h»  (islteUlua.   Ha 
r  skoals'  be  '•eort-coetsd  sad  ctossly  eeerei 
art  not. 
taotoeirw  ta  Tkt  Cmmktiimt  Mi—n  e/aTegfcel 
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■accession — CUopAtre  in  1654-59,  Cassandre  in  two  translations 
from  1652.  Ibrahim  in  the  same  year,  Ls  Grand  Cyrus  in  1653- 
55.  ClUU  in  1656-61. 

Scarrom  was  also  popular;  two  of  his  comedies  were  trans- 
lated in  1657,  three  of  his  NouvelUs  tragi -com  tones  in  the  same 
year,  four  more  in  1662,  and  the  complete  collection  in  1667. 
His  Roman  comique  was  not  translated  till  1 67*.  I  as  his 

burlesques  which,  partly  in  translations,  but  chiefly  in  exag- 
gerated imitations,  had  the  greatest  vogue  in  this  country ' 
VirgiU  travetti  was  to  a  great  extent  the  model  for  style  of 
Butlers  Hudibras  (1663). 

Turning  to  more  sober  fare,  Descartes 's  Trattd  des  Passions 
was  Englished  in  1650,  Voiture's  Letters  in  1655,  and  Pascal's 
Lettres  Provinciates  under  the  title  The  MysUrU  of  Jesuitism  in 
1657,  the  year  in  which  the  last  letter  was  written. 

1  S«e  Upbam,  op.  nt.,  pp.  4*6  L 
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